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The essays in this anthology bring to 
bear a sociological perspective on the 
process and problems of education in 
India. The first three essays provide an 
historical introduction to the scope of 
the sociology of education, an analysis 
of the basic concepts and themes, and а 
review of the social history of education 
from the vantage point of the dependency 
theory. The remaining essays cover such 
themes as urbanisation and educational 
growth, education-employment 
mismatch, inequality and social change, 
protective discrimination, the oppressed 
and the value-oriented education, 
democracy, peace, and the ‘new’ 
educational policy. 


These essays can be read either severally 
as self-contained thematic units, or 
sequentially as a Sociological analysis of 
education in India. The wide coverage 
of themes and issues, their lucid and 
critical analysis, and the comprehensive 
list of references make this anthology an 
indispensable guide for the teachers and 
students of sociology and education, 
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No educational activity or research is adequate in the present stage 
of consciousness unless it is conceived in terms of a Sociology of 
education. 


-- Mannheim and Stewart (1962:159) 


PREFACE 


During one of his visits to Bangalore in 1987, Professor T.K. 
Oommen enkindled in me the idea of bringing out in the form of 
an anthology my articles in the area of sociology of education. 
What is published in journals and periodicals has obviously only a 
limited readership, and in a way even gets dated. Also, individual 
articles constitute only disjointed bits of our thinking, which over 
a period of time happen to fall into a somewhat consistent pattern. 
These are certainly valid reasons for publicizing in book form 
what has already been published here and there. 

In this anthology I have tried to arrange 13 of my papers in 
the area of sociology of education written over the last decade. All 
but the first two of them have been either published earlier in jour- 
nals or edited volumes, or were presented at conferences or sympo- 
sia, and remained as yet unpublished. The texts of these papers 
have now been revised and the statistical information therein has 
been updated to the extent possible. 

The first essay provides an historical introduction to the scope 
of the sociology education. The second essay introduces the basic 
concepts and substantive themes in the sociological analysis of the 
relationship between education and'society. The third essay analy- 
ses the development of ‘Western’ education in India from the per- 
spectives of the dependency theory and the colonial-neocolonial 
framework. The fourth and the fifth essays deal with the relation- 
ship between education, economy and society by focussing respec- 
tively on urbanization and educational growth, and the education- 
employment mismatch. The next three essays (6, 7 and 8) examine 
education in relation to social stratification, focussing respectively 
on inequality and social change, protective discrimination; and the 
oppressed and the value oriented education. The ninth essay, coau- 
thored with Dr. G. Sivaramakrishnan, deals with teachers and un- 
ionism, and the tenth essay discusses student political activism. 
The last three essays (11, 12 and 13) dwell on education in relation 
to politics with emphasis on democracy, peace, and the ‘new’ edu- 
cational policy. 

In the case of any such volume, 
effort at careful editing and revision, some 


notwithstanding considerable 
amount of repetition 
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of themes, ideas, and even sentences and paragraphs is inevitable. 
Overlooking such repetitions and overlaps, a reader could read 
through the essays as a sociọlogical analysis of education in India, 
or he can read any particular- essay as a self-contained thematic 
unit. To avoid repetitions of citations, I have put all the references 
at the end, with a notation in brackets indicating the number of 
the essay in which a particular reference is cited. ; 

I have incurred an immense debt of help and gratitude from 
many senior fellow professionals in various ways in the course of 
the lasi decade and a half. While they are far too many to be listed 
completely, I cannot but single out the names of Professors Philip 
С. Altbach, Chris Bagley, Suma Chitnis, У.В. Damle, M.S. Gore, 
C. Rajagopalan, the late M.S.A. Rao, Satish Saberwal, Suresh 
Shukla, and Asher Tropp. I thank them all. 

On the family front. I have received un 


Stinted help and guid- 
ance from my father- 


in-law, Sri V. Vasudevan. Despite his old age 
he has had the kindness and patience to go through these essays in 
their several drafts. His Scrutiny of their language and his meticu- 
lous proof-reading have contributed in no small measure to making 
these essays more readable than they would have otherwise been. 
My wife Viji cheerfully took upon herself most of my domestic re- 
Sponsibilities, and my son Vinay, who considers my time as his 
own, ungrudgingly spared me enough of it to bring out this compi- 
lation. They deserve my sincere thanks. 

I have acknowledged Separately my gratitude to the publishers 
copyright holders for permitting me to reprint my papers. I 


thank Sri К. Rawat for his keen interest in publishing this anthol- 
ogy. 


and 


N. JAYARAM 
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SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION: 
AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Sociology of education is one of the most rapidly developing areas 
of special study within the larger frontiers of sociology. It consists 
in the application of the sociological perspective to the concept of 
education. Broadly, it is defined as a study of the institutions and 
processes of education on the one hand, and the relation between 
education and the other facets of society on the other. The exact 
scope of this field of study has, however, not remained the same in 
the course of its chequered history of nearly a century now. To un- 
derstand the scope of this subject and the contemporary trends in it 
one should therefore bear in mind its long history and complex tra- 
dition, The aim of this opening essay is to provide an historical in- 
troduction to the scope of the sociology of education. 


Durkheim and the Origin of the Sociology of Education 


The historical roots of the sociology of education can be traced to 
the earliest thinkers on education like Plato and Isocrates who rec- 
ognized the social significance of education and its possible role in 
supporting the State. However, the emergence of a distinct study of 
education from a sociological point of view is of comparatively re- 
cent origin. 

It is generally agreed among sociologists that it was Emile 
Durkheim (1858-1917), the classical French sociologist, who first 
clearly indicated the need for a sociological approach to the study 
of education. During his career as a teacher at the Universities of 
Bordeaux and Paris, Durkheim taught educational theory and prac- 
tice as well as sociology. In fact, by a special ministerial decree 
the name of Durkheim’s chair at Paris was redesignated as ‘Science 
of Education and Sociology.’ Three of his posthumous works, 
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namely, Education and Sociology (1922), Moral Education (1925), 
and The Evolution of Educational Thought (1938) are admirable 
products of Durkheim’s lifelong interest in the educational process 
and the relation of formal education to social structure and to the 
channels of socialization т society.! 

Durkheim viewed education as a sociologist. He considered 
education as ‘an eminently social thing in its origins as ifl its func- 
tions,’ and as a result the theory of education relates more clearly 
to sociology than to any other science (1956 : 114). He conceived 
of education as intimately related to a society's structure: It reflects 
and maintains the society, and can only partially change it. In its 
role аз an agency of social change, it can, at best, instil ‘the incli- 
nation for collective life’ and transmit emergent social ideals and 
cultural values. 

In the true spirit of his sociology, Durkheim emphasized the 
socio-cultural relativity of educational ideals. That is, according to 
him, there is no single ideal or perfect type of education for all 
men. The differences in socio-cultural milieux and needs play an 
important role in the type of educational programmes which are es- 
tablished in different societies. Moreover, education is not a Static 
phenomenon, rather it is an ever changing social process. And, the 
transformations in education are always the result and the symp- 
tom of the social transformations in terms of which they are to be 
explained. Many of the current innovations in education like open 
schools, community education, adult education, etc. underscore the 
validity of Durkheim’s observations and insights. 

In order to better explain th 
Durkheim identified four areas 
gists. They are : 


€ social phenomenon of education 
of research appropriate for sociolo- 


1. Identification of the current social fac 
their sociological function. 

2. Identification of the relationships between education and 
social and cultural change. 

3. Cross-cultural and comparative research in vari 
educational systems. 


4. Investigation of the classroom and school as an on- 
social system. 


ts of education and 


ous types of 


going 
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In spite of the great insights of Durkheim and his strong plea for a 
sociological approach to the study of education, it was many years 
before sociologists appreciated his research guidelines. This unfor- 
tunate apathy and negligence on the part of sociologists are ex- 
plained by the nature of human concems among intellectuals during 
and for many years after Durkheim’s time and also to some extent 
by a relative lack of scientific sophistication in sociology itself. 


The Rise and Fall of Educational Sociology 


Around the tum of this century educators in the United States of 
America and Canada were faced with numerous social problems. 
The large influx of immigrants, the shift toa younger and more 
urban population, the increased complexity and demands imposed 
by growing industrialization, etc. presented a succession of dilem- 
mas. What are the most effective means by which immigrants can 
be integrated into the school and community? What types of educa- 
tional programmes are best for the majority of children who are ru- 
ral children and are embarking on their first formal educational ex- 
perience? In what ways are differences in European languages, eth- 
nic identities and religious affiliations influencing patterns of 
learning behaviour? These were the types of questions that social 
analysts of education were asked and sought to answer. 

This implied a growing need to comprehend the social tasks 
and problems of education. Not surprisingly the social problems of 
education were among the first concerns of educators like William 
James and John Dewey as well as sociologists like Lester Ward 
and Albion Small. These educators and sociologists in America 
worked together closely. The result of this ‘mixed marriage’ of 
educationalists and sociologists, as Corwin (1965) has described it, 
was the development of the so called “educational sociology.'? 

Lester Ward (1841-1913), the pioneering sociologist in Amer- 
ica, is usually regarded as the most influential figure in this quest. 
In his Dynamic Sociology, published in 1883, Ward viewed educa- 
tion as ‘the proximate means of progress’ and recognized its power 
to stimulate ‘social telesis.” According to him, ignorance is the 
stumbling block in the way of righteousness and happiness. He ar- 
gued, therefore, that education should chiefly be ‘a system for ex- 
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tending to all the members of society such of the extant knowledge 
of the world as may be deemed most important (quoted in 
Fletcher 1972:498). Ward's views illustrate the emphasis on the 
moral and practical aspects in the discipline, which took it away 
from theory and research. 


In this context, the contribution of George Payne, whom 
Francis Brown (1961 : 38) calls the ‘father of educational sociol- 
ogy,’ deserves special mention, Payne’s Principles of Educational 
Sociology - An Outline published in 1928 contained a clear concep- 
tion of the Meaning of educational Sociology as well as an inspir- 
ing conviction as to its role. He established a Separate department 
of educational Sociology in the School of Education of the New 
York University. He was also largely instrumental in Organizing the 
National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology in 1923, 
This Society issued three year-books between 1923 and 1931. In 
1927 Payne started the Journal of Educational Sociology, which 
became the official organ of the Society, 


this field grew from 40 to 194. Walter Simth’s Introduction to 
Educational Sociology, which was the first text-book to incorporate 
the phrase ‘educational sociology’ in its title, was Published jn 


1917. In the Span of the next two decades ( 1916-36) 25 text-books 
were published in this area. 
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The phenomenal growth and popularity of the subject is under- 
standable in the light of the late 19th century and early 20th cen- 
tury optimism of the ‘Progressive Era’ in America. The hallmark of 
this was the rejection of the prevailing belief that human affairs are 
governed by destiny and the insistence that intellect could guide 
social evolution. The educational sociologists believed that human- 
ity and society could be perfected, and that schools could contrib- 
ute toward such a perfection by developing the human intellect 
and by inspiring the students to devote themselves to the noble task 
of reforming society. 

The immense popularity of the subject does not imply that it 
had developed in a homogeneous fashion. On the contrary, a sur- 
vey of literature in educational sociology makes it clear that the 
development of the concept of educational sociology has been di- 
vergent and varied (see Smith 1959). According to Brookover and 
Gottlieb (1964: 5-10), at least seven distinct points of view could 
be delineated in educational sociology. , i 
They are : 


1. Educational sociology as the means of social progress. 
Educational sociology as a basis for deciding the objec- 
tives of education. 

3. Educational sociology as applied sociology. 

4. Educational sociology as an analysis, of the socialization 
process. 

5. Educational sociology as training for educational workers. ` 

6. Educational sociology as an analysis of the place of educa- 
tion in society. : 

7. Educational sociology as an analysis of social interaction 
within the school, and between the school and the commu- 


nity. 


The nexus between educationalists and sociologists did not, how- 
ever, last long? In America the development of sociology came 
under the influence of the German tradition of scholarship which 
laid emphasis upon theory and research. Educational sociology was 
sadly wanting in the requirements of theory and research. It was 
viewed by sociologists as an applied field with narrow pragmatism, 
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which was theoretically fragmented and devoid of adequate re- 
search methods. Also, the American sociologists were not too im- 
pressed with the emphasis on moral philosophy which generally 
characterized educational sociology. 

On the other hand, educationalists also became disillusioned 
with educational sociology. They felt that educational sociology 
promised too much with regard to the importance of education 
and that the grand claims of perfecting society were not being real- 
ized. Sociology, they complained, was obsessed with highly techni- 
cal research methods and grandiose and unrealistic theories, Soci- 
01081515, they discovered, could hardly offer even a few definite so- 
lutions to educational problems. 

Consequently, educationalists and sociologists shifted their at- 
tention to other problems and other areas. Turning inward toward 
their с=т disciplines, they confined themselves to their own points 
of view. In course of time educational sociology fell into disrepute 
and slowly became a historical relic. By the 1950s the number of 
colleges offering educational sociology as a course of study had 
dwindled considerably. The exit of educational sociology was offi- 
cially marked in 1963 when the Journal of Educational Sociology 
became Sociology of Education, and when the Educational Sociol- 
ogy section of the American Sociological Association became its 
section on the Sociology of Education. Today sociology of edu- 
cation is regarded as a legitimate part of the broader field of soci- 
ology rather than that of pedagogy or education, 

Brim (1958) and Corwin (1965) have analysed the weaknesses 
of the early attempts to develop the subject. According to them, in 
essence all the faults arose from the Same source, namely, its зера- 
ration from the mainstream of sociology. Firstly, many of the 
courses in the subject were developed in colleges or schools of 
education and had little to do with the main body of sociology. 
Moreover, these courses were taught by educationalists rather than 
by sociologists. Secondly, most of the educationalists who taught 
the subject had very little knowledge of or interest in the develop- 
ments in sociology itself. Thirdly, most of the students of the sub- 
ject were teachers in training. And finally, as regards research, the 
techniques remained at a primitive level and the focus was on a 
limited area of problems of interest to the practicing teacher, 
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Writing in 1965, Gross (1965 : 128) described sociology of 
education as ‘a relatively underdeveloped and unfashionable 
subfield of sociology.’ According to him certain factors are related 
to the low prestige of the subject. A large body of literature pub- 
lished under the rubric has little or no sociological relevance. The 
existent literature in the field lays undue emphasis on description in 
contrast to analysis, lacks theoretical orientation, and is deficient 
in methodological standards. Moreover, the environment in which 
sociologists of education work is not conducive to their develop- 
ment. Their association with the faculty of education which is 'at 
ог near the bottom of the academic prestige hierarchy,' with its 
emphasis on applied science, has not enhanced their prestige. In the 
following section we shall see how this underdeveloped and un- 
fashionable field developed into a fashionable one. 


The Scope of Sociology of Education 


The rejuvenation of the subject since the fifties with a symbolic 
change in its nomenclature - *sociology of education" instead of 
‘educational sociology’ - has been mainly the result of the efforts 
of sociologists taking an interest in education as а field of study. 
The number of sociologists studying education from a consistently 
sociological rather than ‘applied education” frame of reference has 
steadily increased since the publication of Brookover’s A Sociology 
of Education in 1955. A number of distinguished American soci- 
ologists like Talcott Parsons, Samuel Stouffer, Robert Merton, 
Everett Hughes, etc. have made outstanding contributions in gen- 
eral theoretical sociology which have taken the form of studies in 
educational institutions. In view of all this, there arose an optimism 
that educational institutions constitute *a fertile field for sociologi- 
cal research and provide unique laboratories in which to deal with 
strategic sociological problems' (Gross 1965 :129). { | | 

Today most sociologists recognize that education, in both its 
formal and non-formal aspects, plays a very important role in re- 
gard to individuals and society. It follows then that the understand- 
ing of individual behaviour and social processes requires an under- 
standing of the nature of education. This perhaps explains the pres- 
ent preoccupation with the sociology of education as a sub-field of 
sociology. 
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What is the scope of sociology of education as different from 
educational sociology? According to Brookover and Gottlieb (1964 
: 11-12) there are both negative and positive criteria for delineating 
the field of sociology of education. Sociology of education will not 
include all sociology simply because sociology is good training for 
teachers, and it is not а technology of education either. On the 
positive side, the sociology of education either. On the positive 
side, the sociology of education is ‘the scientific analysis of the so- 
cial processes and social patterns involved in the educational Sys- 
tem.’ It includes both formal education and ‘the multitude of in- 
formal communicative processes which serve educational func- 
tions.” Such an analysis is assumed to lead to ‘the development of 
scientific generalizations about human relations in the educational 
system.’ ` 

Based on the research and analysis of the educational system, 
Brookover and Gottlieb (1964 : 12-14) present a tentative outline 
of the sociology of education as follows : 


1. Relationship of the educational system to other aspects of 
society. This category includes several sub-divisions, 
namely, (a) the function of education in the preservation 
and development of culture, (b) the relationship of the 
educational system to the process of social control and the 
power system, (c) the function of the educational system 
in the process of social and cultural change or in the 
maintenance of the status quo, (d) the relationship of edu- 
cation to the social class or status system, and (e) the 
functioning of the formal educational system in the rela- 
tionships among racial, cultural, and other groups. 

2. The school as a social system. This envisages an analysis 

- Of the social structure within the school and the nature of 
the school culture. The two general types of sociological 
analyses to be included in this area are (a) the nature of 
the school culture, particularly as it differs from the cul- 
ture outside the school, and (b) the patterns of social inter- 
action or the structure of the school Society. The latter in- 
cludes (i) definitions of the various social positions in the 
school, (ii) the relationship between actors in these posi- 
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tions, (iii) leadership and power relations, (iv) social strati- 
fication, and (v) informal patterns of interaction as seen in 
school cliques and congeniality groups. Other subjects for 
analysis in this area are the social roles of the teacher, the 
nature of the teacher’s personality, and the impact of the 
teacher on the student. 

3. The school and the community matrix. This envisages an 
analysis of the patterns of interaction between the school 
and other social groups in the immediate community, 
Among the key subject areas in this category are (a) the 
delineation of the community as it affects school organiza- 
tion, (b) analysis of the educational process as it occurs in 
non-school social systems of the community,(c) the rela- 
tionship between the school and the community in the edu- 
cational function, and (d) demographic and ecological fac- 
tors of the community in relation to the school organiza- 
tion. 


Sociology of Education in Britain 


The foregoing outline of the early history of the sociology of edu- 
cation in the United States of America does not apply to Great 
Britain. In Britain, the American brand of educational sociology 
failed to capture the interest of the educationalists. Even after the 
Second World War sociology of education was rarely taught in 
teacher training colleges or university education departments. Only 
in the 1960s did it gain recognition as a valuable part of a 
teacher’s education. Thus, in Britain, the sociological study of edu- 
cation, in so far as it has existed at all, has developed in depart- 
ments of sociology rather than in colleges of education. 

According to Tropp (1967 : 287) the origins of the sociology 
of education in Britain could be traced to ‘the first half of the 19th 
century with empirical investigations of educational facilities by 
Royal Commissions, Select Committees, Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools, and private social investigators.’ However, the real de- 
velopment of the subject could be said to have begun only with 
the appointment of Sir Fred Clarke as the Director of the Univer- 
sity of London Institute of Education in 1936. Clarke recognized 
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the importance of the contribution which sociology could make to 
the development of educational thought as well as to planning in 
education. In his Education and Social Change (1940 :1), Clarke 
proposed ‘to accept unreservedly what may be called the sociologi- 
cal standpoint and to exhibit as well as we can its concrete appli- 
cation to the field of English education.” Unfortunately, Clarke’s 
emphasis on ‘the sociological standpoint’ did not gain much accep- 
tance among the educationalists. 

Behind Clarke’s appreciation of the sociological approach to 
the study of education was Karl Mannheim (1893-1947), a refugee 
from Nazi Germany. Settled in London and lecturing on sociology 
at the London School of Economics,. Mannheim exercised consid- 
erable influence on the intellectual deliberations at the University 
of London Institute of Education, where he was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Education in 1946. Mannheim viewed edu- 
cation as a dynamic element in society. It was a social technique 
in itself and means of social control. 


In his Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (1940 : 
271) Mannheim wrote : 


Sociologists do not regard education solely as a means of real- 
izing abstract ideals of culture, such as humanism or technical 
Specialization, but as part of the process of influencing men 


and women. Education can only be understood when we know 
for what society and for what social Position the pupils are 
being educated. 


According to him (Mannheim and Stewart 1962 : 159), 


the principal contribution of the sociological approach to the 
history and theory of education is to draw attention to the fact 
that neither educational aims nor educational techniques can be 
conceived without а context, but rather, that they are to а very 
large extent socially directed. Who teaches whom for what so- 


ciety, when and how, as the sociological questions "were once 
framed. 


He very firmly believed that by analysing the society, and diagnos- 
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ing its ills, we might be able to pian an educational programme for 
a new and better society. 

As a regular academic discipline sociology of education devel- 
oped in Britain only after the Second World War, when both it and 
the parent discipline of sociology came into their own. In the 
emancipation of sociology of education from a low status field and 
its establishment as a fulfledged subject the London School of Eco- 
nomics, whose brand of sociology held sway till the late 1960s, 
played an important role. 

In the immediate post-War period David Glass and his associ- 
ates at the London School of Economics carried out the now clas- 
sic study on Social Mobility in Britain (see Glass 1954). More than 
a third of this book is about education. The interest among these 
sociologists at that time was largely with problems of social struc- 
ture and economy. As Jean Floud, one of the sociologists associ- 
ated with the mobility research at the School, has said, they were 
fascinated ‘by the spectacle of educational institutions struggling to 
respond to the new purposes of an advanced industrial economy’ 
(quoted in Banks 1976 : 3). 

It must be specially mentioned here that two products of the 
London School of Economics, namely, Jean Floud and A.H. 
Halsey, exercised considerable influence on the development of the 
sociology of education in Britain. Their book Social Class and 
Educational Opportunity written along with Е.М. Martin in 1956 
was extremely influential both among sociologists and policy mak- 
ers. Equally significant was their review of the sociology of edu- 
cation in Europe and America for Current Sociology in 1958 (see 
Floud and Halsey 1958). On the basis of this review. and their pre- 
vious work, they compiled, with Amold Anderson, Education, 
Economy, and Society in 1961, which has remained an invaluable 
reader in the sociology of education for nearly three decades now.* 

These scholars, along with others interested in the field like 
Douglas (1967), were basically concerned with the twin problems 
of social justice and efficiency in education. As Banks (1976) has 
shown, their work is legitimately located as part of a much longer 
tradition of ‘political arithmetic’ in Britain. Broadly, the substantive 
focus of their research was the relationship between social class 
and educational opportunity. It embraced a variety of discrete ques- 
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i i i i ices in schools, of secon- 
tions leading to studies of streaming practices in sc ols, : 
dary E ооп policies, of the effects of different kinds 
of schooling on the occupational aspirations of children, of the spe- 
cial problems of so called deprived areas, social determinants of 
educability, etc. y 

One point needs special mention here. For nearly two decades 
the subject developed with a rather uncritical framework of struc- 
tural functional theory. According to Bernstein (1974b : 151-52), 
this theoretical framework laid emphasis upon macro-structural re- 
lationships as 


these controlled the relationships between levels of the educa- 
tional system, the organisational features of schools and their 
selective principles, and the interrelationships with the division 
of labour, social stratification and social mobility. 


Its basic unit was an element of a social structure, e.g., a role, or a 
structure examined in its relation to another. The major technique 
of enquiry of this approach was the social survey. Furthermore, this 
approach, ‘tended to assume a normative system, and the problems 
of its acquisition.’ 

In the absence of any alternative theoretical models there was 
very little discussion about the theoretical bssis of the subject. The 
only readiiy available alternative, namely, the Marxist perspective, 
was not organized as far as education was concemed and it pro- 
duced no text-book in this period. 

Another influence which has shaped the general direction of 
the subject has been its pragmatic interest in educational policy. 
Scholars like Halsey and Douglas demanded that educational poli- 
cies should be based on the knowledge of the social facts of ine- 
quality of educational opportunities. Their basic orientation was 
governed by a desire for а peaceful and piecemeal democratic 
change to a more egalitarian society - a concern for social policy 
which was rooted by and large in Christian Pragmatism and Fabian 
socialism. Not surprisingly, they received public Tecognition as well 
as the continued attention of successive education ministers in Brit- 
ат. Williamson (1974 : 7) has shown the close links between the 
sociology of education and political decision-making and the extent 
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to which the research itself has been sponsored by official and 
semi-official agencies. 

As regards the teaching of the sociology of education’ the most 
significant factors were the changes in teacher education in Britain. 
The most prominent of these was the lengthening of the teacher 
training course from a two-year certificate to a four-year degree in 
1962, and an increase in the number of students admitted to col- 
leges of education - which rose from 16, 785 in 1961 to 39, 574 in 
1968 and reached an all time high of 42, 133 in 1972. ‘At the 
same time there was a move to make education, as a discipline, 
more academically respectable, by attempting to identify it with the 
separate disciplines of which it is composed’ (Reid 1978: 20). 


The ‘New’ Sociology of Education 


In the early seventies the sociology of education entered upon a 
state of transition. The theoretical frameworks within which the 
subject operated began to be redesigned. Sociologists of education 
became greatly excited about the potential gains to be made in ap- 
plying to questions of education such diverse theoretical perspec- 
tives as Marxism, symbolic-interactionism, phenomenology, and 
ethnomethodology. Although there are major differences between 
these approaches, they share certain common features (Bernstein 
1974b : 150): 


1. A view of man as a creator of meanings. 

. An opposition to macro-functional sociology. 

3. A focus upon the assumptions underlying social order, to- 
gether with the treatment of social categories as Шет- 
selves problematic. 

4. А distrust of forms of quantifications and the use of objec- 
tive categories. 

5. A focus upon the transmission and acquisition of interpre- 


tative procedures.’ 


The upshot of this theoretical ferment is the hope that new ques- 
tions can be posed about old problems and new ones identified. 
This trend is fashionably called: the ‘new’ sociology of education, 
after Gorbutt (1972), as different from the ‘conventional’ or the 
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‘old’ sociology of education. 

As early ad 1968 Martin Shipman’s Sociology of the School 
presented alongside a structural-function analysis of the school a 
conflict-theory one. But the watershed for most was in April 1970 
when the British Sociological Association organized a conference 
on the sociology of education at Durham. To the surprise of many 
of those who were teaching the sociology of education, a number 
of papers presented at the conference (see Richard Brown 1973) 
revealed new, or at least different theoretical perspectives. 

Another significant development in this context is the reader 
School and Society prepared by the Open University in 1971 (see 
Cosin et al. 1971) for the revamped education course. This reader, 
which was based on an entirely new approach, came to be used as 
a text-book not only by the Open University students but also those 
in teacher training colleges and university departments. 

To those in the field who had all along been cloistered in 
structural-functionalism and whose sociology of education contained 
few theoretical concerns, these developments portended a rather un- 
comfortable and disquieting future. Thus, one can view the emer- 
gence of the ‘new’ sociology of education as a challenge to the 
Structural-functional approach to the study of education. 

After the Durham conference three figures of eminence in the 
Sociology of education, namely, Pierre Bourdieu, Basil Bernstein 
and Michael Young, met and debated on its theoretical foundations 
and empirical concerns. The outcome of their discussion was 
Knowledge and Control : New Directions for the Sociology of Edu- 
cation edited by Young (1971). The theoretical perspectives pre- 
sented in this seminal book as also the ideas of its editor estab- 
lished the phase of the ‘new’ sociology of education. 

Basically this book marks an attempt to redefine the kinds of 
questions that sociologists should ask of education by taking into 
serious consideration some of the theoretical insights of Karl Marx, 
Max Weber and Emile Durkheim together with those of George 
Herbert Mead and Karl Mannheim. The Starting point of this re- 
definition is the view very strongly expressed by both Young and 
Bernstein. This view may be briefly summarized as follows, 

In the study of education sociologists have far too long ‘taken’ 
the educators ‘and administrators’ definition of what the problems 


are. And, ‘by not making their assumptins explicit, they ‘have 
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necessarily taken them for granted’ (Young 1971 : 1). In fact, 
‘early research in the determination of educational opportunity 
treated as unproblematic the concept of ‘‘what is to be educated? 
or the nature of education at which pupils fail’ (Eggleston 1978 : 
64). Thus, sociologists have refrained from asking questions about 
the way in which knowledge is selected and transmitted in schools. 
They have trivialized the study of school socialization. 

The proponents of the ‘new’ sociology of education argue that 
schools should no longer be viewed merely as people-processing 
organizations which are engaged in selecting and grading the input 
to make sure of a satisfactorily unequal outpout. Rather they should 
be viewed as knowledge-processing organizations and as agents of 
cuitural transmission and social control. This directs attention to- 
wards the selection and transmission of knowledge in the school. 
Young (1971 :3) advocates that the sociology of education should 
enquire into ‘the social organization of knowledge in educational 
institutions.’ This shift in the major focus of the sociology of edu- 
cation has important implications for the organization of sociologi- 
cal knowledge. ‘Sociology of education is no longer conceived as 
the area of enquiry distinct from the sociology of knowledge.’ 

The ‘new’ sociology of education seems to be preoccupied 
with two kinds of problems, or it could be said to be operating at 
two levels of analysis. In the first place, there is a concern with’ 
what is regarded as appropriate knowledge to be passed on in 
schools; It is believed that if we know more about the selection of 
knowledge, we would know more about the structure of power in 
society. And, in the second place, there is the concern with the 
structure of classroom interaction between teacher and pupil. This 
is indicative of the attraction of interactionist social psychology. 

According to Williamson (1974:4), much of the ‘new’ sociol- 
ogy of education ‘is neither new nor illuminating, and the rele- 
vance of some of the perspectives employed even to the supposedly 
new questions being posed is questionable indeed.’ No doubt, at 
first sight, the ‘new’ sociology of education appears to be markedly 
different from the old. But there is very little in it which cannot be 
found in Marx and Durkheim, and which is not presupposed in the 
old sociology of education. 

It should be recognized, however, that the ‘new’ sociology of 
education is excitingly critical in its perspective and orientation. It 
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tic the assumptions about school and education 
m eye taken for granted by most educationalists and not 
a few sociologists. The more conventional emphasis is considered 
to be ‘disastrous for the devlopment of a sociology of education, 
as it is not primarily about education at all (Davies 1971 267-68). 
The ‘new’ sociology of education tums away from a preoccupa- 
tion with the social structure. It sees itself as a part of the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge. The perspectives incorporated in it raise diffi- 
cult questions about teaching, learning, evaluating learning, curricu- 
lum, school organization and control, and the raison d'etre of edu- 
cational institutions. 5 bud 

It should be noted that this kind of fundamental questioning is 
sustained with sociological theory, something which is generally 
weak in the conventional sociology of education. In this way, the 
new sociology of education represents a considerable departure 
from the ‘empirical plodding’ and ‘political pragmatism’ of earlier 
approaches. It is not in the least concerned with questions of edu-: 
cational policy. But it does not preclude studies of the social con- 
struction of educational policy. 

Before concluding this brief note on the ‘new’ sociology of 
education one observation has to be made. That is, as Bernstein 
(1974b) has argued, the new developments in the Sociology of edu- 
cation cannot be separated from the general development that have 
been taking place in Sociological theory. In fact, they can be 
viewed as reflections of the latter. This means that the Changes 
prescribed by the ‘new’ sociology of education have to be under- 
stood in the wider context of intellectual movements in sociology 
itself. 

According to Karabel and Halsey (1977:5 1-52), the formidable 
problem that the advocates of the ‘new’ sociology of education are 
faced with is legitimating their approach. Not only are their formu- 
lations new, but also the institutional base from which they oper- 
ate is fragile. With its ‘institutional incubator’ being the institute of 
education and holding only a tiny base in the universities, the 
‘new’ sociology of education has not gained much prestige or insti- 
tutional support. However, ‘the ‘‘new’? sociology of educatin is too 
new to permit a confident assessment of its contribution Its influ- 
ence so far derives less from research findings than from the dis- 
tinctively different research priorities it proposes.’ 
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Sociology of Education in India 


In India, the involvement of sociologists in educational research is 
fairly recent. Prior to 1965 our sociologists had not paid much at- 
tention to the social problems related to education. Except for a 
pioneering study by I.P. Desai (1953) and a few other studies by 
his students, systematic studies on the socioligical aspects of Indian 
education were few and far between. 

The credit for visualizing the need for a sociology of education 
in the country goes to the late J.P. Naik. It was he who, as the 
Member-Secretary of the Education Commission (1964-66), spon- 
sored a seminar on ‘the Sociology of Education in a Modernizing 
Society. The main aim of this seminar was to call together а 
group of sociologists to discuss the scope of a sociology of educa- 
tion and the possible contributions of sociologists in the formula- 
tion of educational policy in the country. 

This seminar, which was organized by the Tata Institute of So- 
cial Sciences, Bombay, in December 1964, resulted in a fruitful 
exchange of ideas between a group of distinguished sociologists 
from all over the country and experts on education associated with 
the Education Commission. At this seminar, two courses of future 
action for a systematic study of various problems concerning edu- 
cation in the context of ‘modemizing Indian society’ were drawn 
up. 

The first one was the preparation of a set of thematic papers 
on some of the issues involved. After a ‘follow-up’ seminar held in 
October 1965 at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, to 
discuss the drafts of these theinatic papers, they were published as 
Papers in the Sociology of Education in India in 1967. And, in the 
second place, the group of sociologists embarked upon an all India 
field survey to obtain empirical data concerning the social and eco- 
nomic background of students, teachers and parents, their values, 
attitudes and aspirations and the general conditions obtaining in 
educational institutions of different kinds in the country (Gore et 
al. 1967: viii).The all India report of the findings of the field sur- 
vey conducted in eight states was published in 1970 as Field Stud- 


ies in the Sociology of Education. ғ Р is 
With these initial efforts at theoretical discussion and empirical 
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investigation a systematic tradition of the sociology of education 
could be said to have started in the country. Since then there has 
been a steady increase in the number of studies undertaken in this 
area. Several organizations like the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (N.C.E.R.T.), the National Institute of Edu- 
cational Planning and Administration (N.LE.P.A.), the Indian Coun- 
cil of Social Science Research (LC.S.S.R.), and the University 
Grants Commission (U.G.C.) have taken a special interest in the 
subject. The Tata Institute of Social Sciences has set up a separate 
Unit for Research in the Sociology of Education. The Subject is 
also gaining popularity as a course of study in several university 
departments of sociology. 

Outlining the scope of a sociology of education, Gore and De- 
sai (1967 :2-3) write : 


the sociological analysis of any concrete system of education 
can be conveniently organized along two dimensions - one, a 
discussion of the relationship between the education system 
and the other segments of the social System, and, two, a dis- 
cussion of the system of education itself. 


The former involves an attempt at ascertaining 'the specific func- 
tion or functions performed by the system of education and the na- 
ture of functional and dys-functional consequences that it may 
have for one or other aspect of the larger system' and 'the condi- 
tions under which the System of education may be able to fulfil the 
specific function that a Sociologist attributes to it.’ The latter Starts 
with the fact that ‘the basic unit of the system is provided by the 
interaction between the teacher and the pupil.’ However, the ‘two 
discussions cannot always be neatly separated, but the internal or- 
ganization of the system and its external relationships do offer 
two points of vantage for discussion.’ 

As far as the major areas of research in the subject in the 
country are concerned Gore and Chitnis (1967) emphasized the fol- 
lowing: 


l. Education and culture: (a) Education as an agency for sociali- 
zation, (b) Education as an agency for the development of 
knowledge, and (c) Education as an agency for value change. 
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2. Education and social system: The relationship between the 
family, the political structure, the system of stratification and 
the occupational system on the one hand, and the educational 
System on the other. 

3. The internal organization of the system of education. 


It has been revealed by the trend reports on the research in the so- 
ciology of education (see Chitnis 1974a and 1985; Thirtha and 
Mukhopadhyay 1974; and Shah and Joshi 1979) that researchers in 
the country have mainly concentrated on the second area of re- 
search noted above. Unmistakably, the sociology of education in 
the country has developed predominantly on the lines of the con- 
ventional brand of sociology of education, as it was taught and re- 
Searched upon in the United States of America and Great Britain. It 
is dominated by the  structural-functional theoretical framework 
and the survey method of research. The ‘new’ directions in the so- 
ciology of education are conspicuous by their absence. 

Concluding her assessment of the trends in the sociology of 
education in India during 1969-79, Chitnis (1985:229-31) observes 
that the prospects for the future of the subject in the country are 
quite bright. The subject has hitherto, no doubt, been preoccupied 
with empirical survey type and descriptive studies. But with more 
than two decades of experience of research in a developing society 
we now seem to be 'very advantageously placed for the develop- 
ment of theory regarding education in such societies.’ 


NOTES 


l. For a brief critical appraisal of Durkheim's contribution to sociology of educa- 
tion, see Lukes (1973 : 128-36), and of Durkheim and the functionalist tradition, 
see Blackledge and Hunt (1985 : 5-109). 

2. According to Reid (1978:17), the phrase 'educational sociology' has a curious 

ring tq it: 
It could suggest that this type of sociology is educational, implying either that 
the other types are not, or one might argue that it includes all sociology, since 
the subject itself is educational (i.e. helps with “‘the systematic training and de- 
velopment of the moral and intellectual faculties''). 

3. For a more detailed discussion of the divergence between the disciplines of edu- 
cation and sociology, see Hansen (1967:3-35). 

4. Of course, it is not uncommon to find scholars maintaining a distinction be- 
tween ‘educational sociology’ and ‘sociology of education’ (see e.g., Taylor 
1966; Hansen 1967:21-24; Jensen 1967; and Znaniecki 1970). Stalcup (1968) in 
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addition to these two also uses a third category, namely, ‘social foundation of 

education.’ 

. The only comparable reader to have appeared since then is that of Karabel an 

Halsey (1977). 

. The Marxist perspective in the sociology of education is now well developed, 

see e.g., Levitas (1974), Sarup (1978), Matthews (1980), and Demaine (1981). 

. The first taught masters’ degree course in the sociology of education was intro- 
duced at the University of London Institute of Education in 1964, and the first 
degrees were awarded in 1966 (Bernstein 1974b:148). 

. Nevertheless, Karabel and Halsey (1977:52-61) provide an ‘early assessment’ of 
the ‘new’ sociology of éducation. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIETY:— 
CONCEPTS AND THEMES 


Man lives in a more or less organized cluster which is called soci- 
ety. If we look at the societies around the world from the past to 
the present, we will be impressed by the fact that members of hu- 
man societies have always shared a number of distinctive ways of 
behaviour, beliefs and values, laws and customs, knowledge and 
language, etc. To ће" ensemble of these and other characteristic 
qualities and habits that men have acquired as members of a 
given society the name culture is given. 

It is needless to exaggerate the importance of culture in an 
understanding of man and society. It is culture that distinguishes 
‘man from man, and man as а species from other species. It is cul- 
ture that makes man ‘human.’ At the societal level, culture pro- 
vides solidarity and cohesion for the society by binding its mem- 
bers together. It broadly distinguishes one society from another. 
Most important, it is culture which is responsible for maintaining 
the continuity of a society in spite of periodic changes in member- 
ship due to birth, death, and migration. 

How is such a continuity possible? Each generation of a soci- 
ety passes on its social heritage and cultural tradition to the next 
generation. This is known as the transmission of culture. It must be 
noted that culture is not transmitted through the germ-plasm or he- 
redity. It takes place quintessentially through learning, and learning 
is a social process as it involves interaction. More than this, in ev- 
ery society there exist more or less formalized processes to par- 
tially determine the learning of the young. The whole process of 
the transmission of culture from one generation to another through 
learning, ‘the process by which a naked infant is clad in the uni- 
form of his culture,’ is called socialization. 

From the point of view of society socialization enables it to 
perpetuate itself beyond a single generation. From the point of 
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view of the individual socialization enables him to learn the Aero 
beliefs, and behaviour patterns of his society or social group. v: 
is necessary for him in order to adjust himself and associate wi 

others in a predictable and efficient way in the given EGET i. il 
cial group. In brief, socialization helps to transform the bio E 
organisms into social personalities, and to make the individual fit 
to be a part of society. After all, man is not born social, but with 
the potentialities to learn the ways of society. - » 

A word of caution is necessary here. First, men exhibit in 
varying degrees certain capabilities, limitations and requirements as 
biological organisms. These should not be forgotten in our enthu- 
siasm over the determining power of culture. And second, the fact 
that the culture of a given society is transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another through the process of socialization Should not be 
taken to :леап that culture is something very rigid and unchang- 

ing. It is quite the contrary. In every generation of its existence the 
culture of a society undergoes a subtle process of change. This 
change in culture may take place either through accretions or 
through revision of the existing patterns by the members of that 
Society. 

Thus, the reciprocal relationship between Society and culture 
renders possible not only the continuity of the former over genera- 
tions, but also the refinement and enrichment of the latter. What is 
inherited by a generation is modified or added to, however little, 
during the course of that generation, before being transmitted to the 
succeeding generation. This process goes on and on, and over a pe- 
пой of time the culture of a given society may undergo significant 
changes. But for events like revolution, war and conquest, and fam- 
ine and pestilence, changes in culture are generally slow and grad- 
ual. 

Coming back to socialization, it is a process that continues 
throughout the life of an individual. There is no point in a man’s 
life when he has learnt everything about his society and thereafter 
he ceases to learn. Man belongs to different groups, and even sub- 
groups, at different stages of his life, As these groups change he 
must learn new things, rules and patterns of behaviour. This in- 
volves what is called resocialization. Moreover, as a member of 
one social group man is not always confined to the same role; he 
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may constantly change his roles within it: acquire new ones, drop 
or modify old ones. With each role there are new patterns of be- 
haviour to be learnt. Furthermore, some men may also learn the 
culture of groups to which they do not belong, with the anticipa- 
tion of becoming members of those groups. This is called anticipa- 
tory socialization. It is clear then that the process of socialization 
begins at birth and ends only with death. And, as a process of 
transmission of culture, it is very complex and has widc-ranging 
implications. 

There are various agencies, both formal and informal, which 
directly or indirectly contribute to the process of socialization. The 
specific agencies involved in the process of socialization and the 
way they contribute to it are to a great extent relative to the type 
of society and the level of its development. Thus, in simpler so- 
cieties not only is the process of socialization less complex but 
also the agencies of socialization are few, simple and informal. 
But, as societies grow in complexity the process of socialization 
also tends to become so, with the arrangements for socialiation 
tending towards greater formality. f 

This is not meant to imply that in simpler preliterate socicties 
the process of socialization is entirely informal whereas in complex 
urban-industrial societies it is totally formal. In any given society 
there are many agencies which in combination socialize its mem- 
bers. But in simpler societies the agencies of socialization are few 
and more informal, whereas in urban-industrial societies they are 
more in number and the process of socialization tends to be more 
formal. In what follows we shall briefly discuss the relationship be- 
tween the type of society and the process of socialization at three 
broad levels of societal development (or the kind of culture that 
underlies the mode of production), namely tribal, pre-industrial or 
agrarian, and urban-industrial societies. Approximately, these three 
form a continuum of increasing differentiation and complexity. 

In tribal society life is based on a simple technology. There is 
а correspondingly simple division of labour with roles ascribed ac- 
Cording to age or sex. Cultural life of this society may be consid- 
ered as simple and as ‘a repetitive cycle of generations.’ As in ey- 
егу society, in tribal society also there is a need for handing on 
from generation to generation the language and ways of life as 
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well as the skills which provide for the daily needs of the commu- 
nity. Broadly three levels of socialization can be outlined in tribal 
communities. At the outset, the young must learn the tribal lan- 
guage and the elementary rules of behaviour. Then boys and girls 
must be trained in the arts and crafts which are the basis of the 
community's existence. And finally, adolescents have to be initi- 
ated into the tribal lore,. myths and taboos, so that they can be 
accepted as full members of the community. The transition to adult 
status is often socially emphasized by the ceremonials known, by 
what van Gennep called, as rites de passage. 

Generally there are no special institutions and no professional 
teachers in tribal communities to perform the above tasks. The en- 
tire family or clan in general, and the mother and elderly women 
in particular, play a crucial role in transmitting the tribal language 
and elementary rules of behaviour, etiquette and customs, and the 
restrictions and taboos to the child. A major part of the socializa- 
tion of boys and girls consists in becoming familiar with the eco- 
nomic functions and duties of adult life which centre around the 
community’s sources of livelihood. The father and male relatives 
train the boy in hunting, fighting, making weapons, attaining profi- 
ciency in tribal arts and crafts, and knowing the local geography. 
On their part, the mother and female relatives perform a similar 
role in the case of girls, in addition to preparing them for marriage 
and household management. Finally, the shaman or witch-doctor, 
the prototype of the scholar or professional man, initiates the ado- 
lescents into the tribal lores, myths and taboos. 

The child learns and absorbs the elements of the tribal culture 
through trial and error, play and observation, involving unconscious 
limitation as well as conscious inculcation. However, the extent to 
Which the enforcement of taboos on and the assumption of respon- 
sibilities by the children are deliberately directed varies with the 
tribe, as shown in Margaret Mead's interesting contrast of the chil- 
dren of Manus (1936) and those of New Guinea (1930). 

Among some groups, like the Incase of Peru, there prevailed a 
System of age-grades. ‘The Incas classified all males into ten age- 
Brades on the basis, principally, of their capacity 10 work.'Such а 
system also apparently prevailed among the Tasmanians. Promo- 
tion from one grade to the next depended upon age and merits rec- 
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Ognized by the tribe, and secret ceremonies accompanied initiation 

into each. An unusual degree of mystery centered about admission 

to the third and highest grade, the members of which possesed cer- 

tain regulatory powers (Murdock 1934:415,9). 

Among some African tribes socialization beyond a particular 
age took place in places specially built for the purpose, away from 
the village (see Watkins 1965:426-43). The novices lived there un- 
til they were ready for initiation. During their stay, which varied 
from a few months to a few years, they were taught to fight, herd 
cattle, do a variety of crafts and to perform dances and religious 
rituals. In some tribal societies in India there is a special social ar- 
rangement called dormitory (see Mazumdar and Madan 1956:127- 
40). Dormitory is some kind of a recreational club where boys and 
girls of particular age 'groups meet during evenings. It also func- 
tions as an agency of socialization training adolescents in hetero- 
sexual social relationships and initating them into sexual life. 

Among some peoples of the Caucasus (Georgians, Abkhazians, 
Circassians, Abazins, Karachayevs, Balkars, Ossets, and others) 
children were compulsorily brought up outside their parents, family. 
This custom - which is reported to be practiced by some peoples 
even now - is called atalychestvo in Soviet ethnographic literature, 
and in English it is denoted by the term ‘fosterage’ (see Gardanov 
1976). "The key to fosterage is not the content of the education, 
but its structural characreristic of being carried outside the family’ 
(Calhoun and Ianni 1976:29). 

As we move from tribal to the pre-industrial societies we find 
that the latter are numerically large, structurally differentiated and 
culturally complex. Medieval Europe, pre-colonial India, pre-revo- 
lutionary China, and the Azetics of Mexico approximate to the no- 
tion of pre-industrial agrarian society. In these societies though the 
process of socialization is still predominantly informal in nature, 
we find gradual differentiation in the agencies of socialization. 

In pre-industrial society the family continues to play a general 
and dominant role in socialization. More importantly, the family 
trains the new generation in agriculture and allied occupations. The 
guilds of various sorts impart training in different skills and trades 
like carpentry, smithy, etc. The formal element in socialization is 
confined to the initiation by priests and instruction by the religious 
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bodies. Pre-industrial state system had built into it some arrange- 
ment for training the royal heirs and the children of nobles in the 
art of statecraft and warfare. The class of priests was trained in a 
special exclusive centre. fee A) З е 

An important feature of socialization in both tribal and pre-in- 
dustrial societies is that the process of learning and transmission of 
the verbal elements of culture is by oral means. It took place in a 
long chain of interlocking conversations between members of the 
group, involving face-to-face contact. Moreover, as distinct from 
the material content of the cultural tradition, the verbal content is 
stored only in human memory (Goody and Watt 1968:29). In some 
pre-industrial societies, like traditional China and India, the Bud- 
dhist North-East Thailand, and the pastoral Somalis of East Africa, 
where a tradition of script prevailed, its transmission was socially 
restricted to a select few, who were specially initiated into the rank 
of literati (Goody 1968:11-20,69,85 & 265).? Furthermore, the 
process of cultural transmission was largely utilitarian in character, 
with emphasis on the preservation of knowledge. It was basically 
concerned with ensuring cohesion and continuity of the society. 

The rapid industrialization and urbanization during the last two 
centuries or so have given rise to the modern urban-industrial so- 
cieties. These processes which originated in Europe have rapidly 
Spread the world over, changing the socio-cultural milieu of the ex- 
isting pre-industrial societies. A vital problem of the modern urban- 
industrial societies is the transmission of a vast variety of accumu- 
lated knowledge and a complex culture which are constantly on 
the anvil of change. Not altogether unexpectedly the whole proc- 
ess of socialization and the institutional arrangements for this trans- 
mission have changed. A significant landmark of this phase is the 
emergence and institutionalization of education as а crucial 
miechanism of socialization and cultural transmission. How has this 
come about? And, what is its role in socialization? 

Urban-industrial societies are characterized by large scale or- 
ganizations, advanced techniques of production, and a complex di- 
vision of labour. They require sophisticated and specialized knowl- 
edge in various fields. This has to be expanded, revised and dis- 
seminated on a large scale. In order to maintain the scientific and 
industrial techniques, to run massive bureaucracies at various lev- 
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els, and also to man the innumerable variety of occupations, there 
is need for a large number of knowledgeable and trained people. 
Such societies also presuppose the existence of a large number of 
productive workers skilled in a variety of trades. Industrial societies 
also imply innumerable adult roles which were not existent earlier 
and which have to be learnt so that individuals can function as 
fulfledged members of the society. 

Obviously, the process of socialization as it was in tribal and 
pre-industrial societies is not adequate or suitable for the efficient 
performance of the above functions in modern societies. It is true 
that the family still provides not only physical care but also teaches 
the ways of society to its younger ones. Parents continue to be the 
‘first educators of the child,’ and it is within the family that the 
child's personality is.developed in its early and formative years. 
But as far as teaching of the skills that are necessary to earn a liv- 
ing in modem society is concerned the family has been progres- 
sively relegated to the sideline. Institutions like schools and col- 
leges have taken over the responsibility of imparting knowledge 
and providing training in skills. They are supposed to fulfill these 
responsibilities more formally and also efficiently. The institutions 
of education are also presumed to provide the scope and avenue for 
acquiring the critical outlook and innovativeness which are very 
necessary for development. 

It should also be pointed out in this context that all the roles 
which an adult in modern society needs to learn and perform can- 
not be taught within the family. The same is true of ше rules of 
behaviour, norms and customs, and ways of life at the larger social 
levels beyond the family. The effectiveness of the family as an 
agency of socialization becomes gradually weak and insignificant 
beyond the formative years of a child. The school can provide ex- 
perience of a wider range of adults and in a less emotional frame 
of reference than the family. This is an important point which is 
often overlooked in the excessive stress on the role of schools in 
imparting knowledge and inclucating moral virtues. 

A few points need clarification here. Firstly, other than the 
family educational institutions are not the only ones which are en- 
gaged in the process of socialization in industrial societies. Among 
the other agencies that contribute towards socialization mention 
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may be made of peer groups, work groups, and the neighbourhood. 
With the passage of time mass media have also been playing an 
important role in socialization: the socializing role of the pre- 
sentday mass media like the press, radio, television, and films can 
hardly be exaggerated. Unlike education, the Process of Socializa- 
tion through these agencies is predominantly informal in nature. 
But in many of the modem societies it is also found that formal 
organizations like political parties, trade unions, religious bodies, 
etc. are offering formal instruction to socialize people, though that 
is not their main role. i [ 
Secondly, the reader must have observed that in the foregoing 
discussion the word education has been used sparingly. This is be- 
cause conventionally the word education has been used very 
loosely and ambiguously. There are as many definitions of educa- 
tion as there are scholars defining it. Sometimes the word is used 
so broadly as to be synonymous with socialization. In fact, etymol- 
ogically the word education is derived from educare, which means 
“bringing up of children physically and mentally.” Even Durkheim 
(1956:71) defined education as consisting of ‘a methodical sociali- 
zation of the young generation.’ According to him, 


education is the influence exercised by adult generations on 
those that are not yet ready for social life. Its object is to 
arouse and to develop in the child a certain number of physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral states which are demanded of him 
by both the political society as a whole and the special milieu 
for which he is specifically destined. 


Eminent sociologists and anthropologists like Herbert Spencer, 
George Herbert Mead, Margaret Mead, and James Stroud among 
others share such a broad definition of education. The chief argu- 
ment in defence of such a broad usage of the term seems to be 
that the total effect of education is not to be achieved only through 
formal agencies like schools and colleges. 

However, analytical rigour and practical considerations ncessi- 
tate a distinction between socialization and education. The word so- 
cialization may be used to refer to the whole process of cultural 
learning, from birth to death, including the instruction imparted in 
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formal settings. But, the word education may be reserved to refer 
to the process of socialization that takes place conciously and for- 
mally within the facilities specifically provided for the purpose 
like schools, colleges, institutes, polytechnics, universities, etc. It 
involves deliberate transmission of knowledge, skills, and values. 
The society institutionalizes these facilities by organizing the 
process, designating the personnel to carry it out, elaborating 
norms, providing equipment, and so on. It is in this latter and a 
more specific sense that the word education is used in the follow- 
ing pages. 

In recent literature on the subject a distinction is sometimes 
drawn between formal education and non-formal education. These 
two phrases have not been defined precisely. Consequently,this 
along with reference to such pharases as ‘incidental education’ and 
‘informal education’ has led to some terminological confusion. 
The term ‘education’ here refers to the mode or content of 
teaching. Formal education may be defined as the teaching of cer- 
tain knowledge or instruction in a particular branch of learning or 
trade, in a structured and programmed way, in institutions specifi- 
cally designed and set up for the prupose such as schools, col- 
leges, polytechnics, etc. Non-formal education refers to pro- 
grammed (i.e., consciously organized and patterned) and purposeful 
instruction in certain areas of knowledge and skill or some other 
element of culture, which takes place outside of ‘school’ or simi- 
larly designated institutions. It is offered to a particular category of 
people - like adults, farmers, women, dropouts, etc. - who cannot 
be covered under the scheme of formal education, either because 
they have passed the age for it or because they are employed. It 
is relatively more flexible and free from the structural rigidities 
found in formal education. Incidental education refers to that proc- 
ess or learning which takes place in the process of living, as a 
result of which an individual absorbs enlightenment from the envi- 
ronment in which he Нуез`апа grows up. The phrase informal edu- 
cation is used almost synonymously with socialization. 

According to a recent view, however, the entire basis for the 
distinction between formal and informal education is unfounded, 
and the pharase non-formal education is a misnomer. It is argued 
. that there is no definite line distinguishing one from the other. 
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What is called non-formal education contains many characteristics 
of formal education. And many а time formal education is offered 
ina way devoid of some of its crucial characteristics. Alternatively 
it is suggested that it would be meaningful to distinguish between 
structured and unstructured education. 4 

As any other institution, education also has certain goals or ob- 
jectives. As pointed out earlier, modern urban-industrial societies 
require a variety of manpower to keep the society going. Educa- 
tional institutions impart knowledge of a variety of types and train 
people in various skills so that they can fill the mainfold adult 
roles in society. Moreover, educational institutions are endowed 
with the responsibility of creating and expanding knowledge. While 
this is the primary function of education it is not the only one. 
Education also contributes towards socialization by providing its 
clientele with a context and experience of adult roles in a wider 
social framework. 

In order to achieve the foregoing objectives the institution of 
education has to be structured in a particular way. Accordingly, the 
educational system of any country has a definite pattern. The 

whole process of education is divided into several types and stages. 
Movement from one stage to another is defined and predetermined. 

` Within a setting where education takes place there will be organi- 
zation, i.e., a set of roles, rules of behaviour, norms and values. 
Depending on the level and type of education and the number of 
people involved, such organizations are relatively less or more 
complex. For example, a single-teacher school in a village is very 
simple in organization compared to a big college in a city, which 
is more complex. The organizational structuring of educational set- 
tings is reiated to the functions which they are expected to perform 
in the pursuit of their objectives. 

The foregoing discussion may give the impression that educa- 
tion is a fulfledged and self-contained institution, separable from 
the wider network of society. But we should hasten to add that this 
is far from being so. Education as an institution is firmly en- 
trenched in society. Society consists of several other institutions 
like family, religion, economy, polity, etc., and education is insepa- 
rably related to these institutions. It is only for analytical purposes 
that we can isolate education from other social institutions. 
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The nature of the relationship between education and other so- 
cial institutions is reciprocal. Education not only affects other so- 
cial institutions but other social institutions also affect education. 
To the extent that all these social institutions are interwoven, 
changes in one will definitely have an impact on the others either 
directly or indirectly. In the light of the crucial position that edu- 
cation occupies in relation to other social institutions as a mecha- 
nism of transmission and innovation of knowledge and skills it has 
great potentialities for social change and modernization. Hence, in 
all the developed and the developing countries the role of educa- 
tion in national development is treated as axiomatic. 

In the rest of this essay we shall briefly examine the reciprocal 
relationship between education and a few key social institutions 
such as family, economy, politics, religion, and stratification. This 
is intended to outline in general terms the scope of the subject 
embodied in the title of the essay. And, therefore, the following 
discussion will be more conceptual than substantive in perspective. 


Education and Family 


The role of the family as a social institution engaged in the trans- 
mission of culture has already been noted. It has been appropriately 
described as the ‘incubator for culture’ (Goldschmidt 1971 :195). 
Though with the advance of industriclization and the growing com- 
plexity of the industrial societies many of the functions tradition- 
ally subserved by the family have been taken over by other agen- 
cies, the fundamental importance of the family can hardly be de- 
nied. In fact, attempts at liquidating the institution of family, as in 
Russia after the revolution and in Israel, have been given up for 
obvious reasons. The current trend in all societies is to endow 
greater attention to the family and its welfare. Our interest in the 
family here is limited to the relationship it bears to education. | 
Both family and education have one purpose in common, 1.6., 
the socialization of the younger generation. Whereas the family 
provides the earliest context for socialization, socialization by 
school starts later, when the child has reached five or six years of 
age. Thus, the socialization of the child in its crucial formative 
years takes place in the family, and the child enters the school 
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with some mould of socialization. Even after entering the school 
the child normally continues to live with its parents and to be 
deeply influenced by the behaviour and attitude of its family 
members. There are two problems here: First, at what age should 
socialization outside the family begin? And the second, what alter- 
' natives should be available both at the start and later? The answers 
to these questions have implications both for the Process of so- 
cialization and for the personality of the child being socialized. 

Socialization in the school continues for a period of over 10 
years. This period is quite significant from the point of view of the 
child. During this period the school works alongside the family, 
which also continues to be a very potent influence on the child. It 
is possible that there-may develop a partnership between these two 
institutions engaged in the same activity. But it is also likely, and 
more so in large scale societies with multiple groups and hetero- 
genous cultural traditions, that the two may come into conflict with 
each other. In the latter case the consequences for the development 
of the personality of the child being socialized are adverse. 

Other than socialization and personality development, which 
are the common grounds where family and school meet, there are 
Some specific ways in which the two are related. For any school 
going child the academic environment of the family is really vital. 
It has been observed that other things being normal a favourable 
academic environment at home contributes towards academic 
achievement and better placement compared to the unfavourable. 
Academic environment of the family is a broad concept comprising 
certain material and non-material factors. Mention among these 
should be made of the financial position of the family members, 
the feedback provided to the child in terms of encouragement and 
kindling up of aspirations, etc. These factors reinforce what goes 
on in the school, thus affecting the academic placement and 
achievement of the students. 

On the other hand, the structure of the family is itself affected 
to a considerable extent by education. The impact of education on 
urbanward migration is well known. Rural people seeking educa- 
tion, especially higher and professional education, have to go out 
of their village. And such of those who thus get educated have to 
look for jobs outside the home and village. This has considerably 
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affected the structure of the joint family in rural areas. 

Social demographers have observed that generally educated 
people tend to have less number of children compared to the un- 
educated ones. In other words, education seems to be one of the 
key factors affecting the size of family. In the area of marriage the 
available evidence suggests the existence of a direct relationship 
between the educational level of individuals and the age at which 
they get married. Generally educated people tend to marry rela- 
tively late compared to the uneducated ones. Therefore, education 
may be one of the key factors in raising the age at marriage and 
thereby bringing down the size of the population. Incidentally, the 
incidence of inter-caste and inter-religious marriages is relatively 
more among the educated people compared to their uneducated 
counterparts. 

Yet another area in which education has affected the family is 
in the sense of individual freedom and economic independence. 
While this is expected in the case of men it is interesting to note 
that this has affected the status of women also. More and more 
women are now getting education and taking up salaried occupa- 
tions and entering professions. This has brought in its wake some 
amount of role change and role conflict among the educated and 
working women. This may in turn act as a further source of change 
in the structure of the family. 


Education and Economy 


The significance of economy as a social institution has long been 
recognized. In fact, scholars like Karl Marx and his followers have 
argued that it is the pivotal institution of any society determining 
the nature and functioning of the other social institutions. The insti- 
tution of economy broadly includes all those organizations and 
structures, rules and regulations, and personnel which are engaged, 
directly or indirectly, in the production and distribution of goods 
and services. The level of economic development in any society 
determines to a great extent its development in other sphéres. The 
developmental plan of any :country therefore lays the greatest em- 
phasis on economic planning. : 

An integral feature of economic planning is the faith that 15 
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i cation as an important instrument in national devel- 
je ae seme to be based on the fact that with the Browing 
complexity of’ urban-industrial society economy and education have 
become intertwined, each affecting the other in significant ways. 
Economists have long been aware of the importance of this rela- 
tionship and its implication for development in general. 

Adam Smith in his concept of ‘fixed capital’ included the ac- 
quired and inherent abilities of ‘all the inhabitants or members of 
a society.” David Ricardo and Thomas Malthus favoured education 
as the means of limiting the size of the family and thereby increas- 
ing the well-being of the masses. Alfred Marshall emphasized the 
importance of education as a national investment by underscoring 
the point that the most valuable of all capital was that ‘invested in 
human beings.’ 

The relationship between education and economy is reflected 
in the close link that has developed between education and оссира- 
tion in modern urban-industrial societies. The earlier types of soci- 
ety were as a rule small and relatively self-sufficient. The process 
of production was simple, based on hand and hand made tools. The 
mode of exchange and distribution’ was barter, which was replaced 
at a later stage by a crude form of money. Occupations were he- 
reditary and required very little or no education. But in modern so- 
cieties, which are by their very nature large and dependent, the 
process of production is very complex. Mental work as different 
from manual work has gained importance. Modern Occupations call 
for trained talent in the application of vision, knowledge, and con- 
cepts. In brief, the increasingly technical nature of industry has 
raised the level of education required in occupations of all types 
whether scientific, financial or administrative. 

Education influences economic development in two distinct but 
related ways. In the first place, the educational system provides the 
labour force that matches the needs of economy. This is called the 
manpower allocation function of education, and is broadly dis- 
cussed as the problem of human resource development. Conven- 
tionally economists distinguish between two types of resources, 
namely, physical and human. Physical resources include all re- 
Sources other than human labour and knowledge, i.e., land, water, 
raw materials, machinery, and so on. However, it is the human 
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beings who utilize the physical resources and bring about economic 
growth and development In economics the phrase ‘human resource 
development’ is used narrowly to mean the development of 
people’s productive ability or manpower preparation for the produc- 
tion of goods and services. But used in a wider sense it means the 
development of all such capacities and abilities as can be of some 
use to the society and the individual. In modern society education 
has assumed the greatest importance in human resource develop- 
ment. Among the other factors that are involved in human resource 
development mention may be made of on-the-job training, self-de- 
velopment or self-education, improved health and nutrition, provi- 
sion for basic amenities and suitable incentives, and organization. 
Education is a prerequisite of economic development in an- 
other way. Economic development assumes a particular set of atti- 
tudes and values, or broadly a new culture of its own. In the ab- 
sence of rationality, impersonality, bureaucracy, and the qualities of 
thrift and planning economic development can hardly become a re- 
ality. Education seems to be an important agency for fostering such 
values and attitudes among the people and preparing them for eco- 
nomic development. Briefly, education is capable of generating a 


‘climate for growth.’ 
It is a widespread belief now that in the context of economic 


development education can yield both financial and non-financial 
returns. This belief gains additional support in view of the fact that 
countries like the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Japan, and Denmark have be- 
come advanced mainly by gearing their educational system to the 
needs of their economy. It is true, however, that it is difficult to 
measure the returns from education in precise terms. 

Till now we have emphasized the role of education in eco- 
nomic development. But reciprocally economy itself can influence 
education in a number of ways. А growing economy constitutes the - 
base for educational development. Economic development increases 
employment opportunities and a country's real income, thereby 
making it easier for people to receive education. And finally, eco- 
nomic growth itself is one of the major stimuli to the demand for 
more and higher education. 

A word of caution is necessary here about the causative role of 
education. A highly developed system of education can be sup- 
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ported only by a sound and developed economy. In the absence of 
the latter whatever education exists may lead to educated unem- 
ployment,’ social unrest, and destructive frustration. Thus, the rela- 
tionship between education and economic development is not only 
reciprocal but it should also be optimal. While economic develop- 
ment is almost impossible in the absence of educational develop- 
ment, undue development of education in the absence of matching 
economic development is detrimental to both. 


Education and Politics 


The relationship between education and political life has been 
down the centuries a subject of discussion among philosophers and 
social scientists. Aristotle and Plato were among the first to high- 
light the crucial role of education in the polity. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, John Stuart Mill, John Locke, and later philosophers like 
John Dewey and Dean Rusk have all stressed the importance of 
education in a democratic political order. As early as 1808 John 
Gotileib Fichte was making a strong case for investing in national 
education rather than in a national army, because education would 
fulfil the same purpose that standing armies fulfil, namely, the sup- 
port and maintenance of the state. 

The relationship between education and politics is reciprocal. 
Education not only influences the political process and environment 
of a given society but it also in turn gets influenced by political 
dynamics. As regards the functions that formal education performs 
in the political system we may emphasize the following : (i) politi- 
cal socialization, (ii) selection, recruitment and training of leaders, 
(iii) national integration, and (iv) political input role. 

` Political socialization is a recent phrase, but the concept that it 
cannotes, namely, citizenship education, has been known to politi- 
cal philosophers for ages. Briefly, it refers to the process through 
which the individual internalizes the norms and values of the politi- 
cal system. From the point of view of society it is the process by 
which its socio-political values and political culture are transmitted 
from one generation to another. Of the many agencies influencing 
the process of political socialization education seems to be singu- 
larly significant. Education can be used in a directed process of po- 
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litical socialization, as was done in Nazi Germany and is being 
done in many of the Communist countries now. But education is 
also capable of contributing to the process of political socialization 
indirectly. 

The second function of education in relation to the political 
system is the selection, recruitment and training of political leaders. 
Myrdal (1968:1650) has pointed out that ‘in countries where the 
colonial powers were reluctant to relinquish their authority it was 
members of the educated elite who launched nationalist liberation 
movements.’ When India became independent after long years of 
colonial rule the type of constitution that our leaders hammered out 
was in no small measure the product of the liberal education that 
most of them had received in the West. Moreover, their success 
and failure as the political elite of the country also had much to do 
with the ideals, skills, and wisdom they had derived from their 
education. 

National integration, which is defined as "the strengthening of 
nation-consciousness within a given group of people either through 
a natural process of development or through the deliberate applica- 
tion of stimulating techniques,’ is crucial to the creation of a strong 
and united country, and is also an essential precondition for all 
progress. National integration needs people’s confidence in the 
nation’s future, a continuous improvement in the standard of living 
of the masses, a deep sense of values and obligations of citizenship 
and an identification of people with the nation, assurance of good 
and impartial administration, and mutual understanding and respect 
for the culture of different sections of the populace. The problem 
of national integration assumes greatest significance in a country 
like ours where diverse factors act as forces of disintegration. The 
evils of communalism, casteism, regionalism and linguism in our 
country are too well-known to need any discussion here. 

In what specific ways can education help in national integra- 
tion? In the first place, it can generate among pupils the right atti- 
tudes and values. In the second place, it can acquaint them with 
the common culture of the country, inculcate in them a feeling of 
belonging, and promote inter-cultural understanding. Finally, it can 
ensure, or at least create conditions conducive to, equality of op- 
portunities. However, education cannot do all this automatically. 
There is need for deliberate and persistent efforts. The Education 
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Commission (1964-66) had suggested four measures in this direc- 
tion (see Ministry of Education 1971 :” 


(a) introducing a common school system of public education, 

(b) making social and national service an integral part of edu- 
cation at all stages, : 

(c) developing all modern Indian languages, and taking neces- 
sary steps to ehrich Hindi as quickly as possible so that it 
is able to function effectively as the official language of 
the Union, and 

(d) promoting national consciousness. 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(N.C.E.R.T.) has set up a National Integration Cell to develop pro- 
gramms- for promoting national integration. 

Education also performs what could be called a political input 
role. The special educational bodies such as teachers’ associations 
and students’ organizations act as interest groups and have a defi- 
nite bearing on the political system. Moreover, education may en- 
large the political consciousness of the members of a given society.” 
From the perspective of political development this function of edu- 
cation appears to be as crucial as, if not more than, the first three 
functions. 

In brief, for coming to grips with a formidable list of political 
problems in modernizing pre-industrial societies-like extending gov- 
erninental authority, establishing popular feeling of legitimacy, in- 
stitutionalizing political participation, improving administration, and 
creating a sense of national identity - education seems to be the 
only panacea. However, under certain circumstances education may 
turn out to be politically dysfunctional. For example, in pluralistic 
societies, in societies with a high rate of “educated unemployment,’ 
and in societies in which there is general dissatisfaction with the 
government education may lead to disaffection, alienation and even 
anomic behaviour. 2 

We тау now шт to the other side of the reciprocal relation- 
ship between education and politics, 1.е., the influence of the politi- 
cal system on education. It is a general assumption among social 
scientists that the State is one of the most important institutions of 
any society. As an institution of decision-making and social control 
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which can authoritatively allocate values, the State (and hence the 
political system) is very much in a position to influence the other 
institutions of society. Education is no exception. In fact, it is most 
vulnerable, as the State finds in education an instrument of great 
potential that can be very well manipulated to serve its own ends. 
In conformity with the law of self-preservation every political sys- 
tem tends to evolve a system of education that it thinks can best 
serve to sustain and strengthen it. 

More specifically, the influence of politics on education can be 
noticed in the constitutional provisions relating to education, and in 
the rules and laws framed from time to time to govern educational 
matters. When the educational objectives of a nation are too many 
and the problems involved are too complex it is inevitable for the 
State to assume the role of a general director and coordinator of 
the entire system. One of the important measures of State control 
over the educational system is through financial allocations. 

Thus, while education can contribute a lot to the political sys- 
tem through political socialization, recruitment and training of lead- 
ers, national integration, and input roles, how best it can perform 
these functions itself seems to be determined by the political sys- 
tem and its objectives. A healthy rather than a strained relationship 
between these two institutions seems to be a prerequisite for any 
efficient social organization. 


Education and Religion 


Religion is a socio-cultural universal. Every society has some kind 
of religion manifesting itself in certain beliefs and rituals associated 
with the supernatural and the unknown. Traditionally religion has 
been a dominating force influencing society in a variety of signifi- 
cant ways. In some societies the influence of religion is 50 perva- 
sive that they are called theocracies. Whether a society is theo- 
cratic or not, whether a society has only one religion (monotheis- 
tic) or many (polytheistic), religion and issues associated with it 
inevitably come into relationship with other social institutions. 
Throughout human history religion has played a prominent role 
in the socialization of the younger generation. In many societies 
the significance of religion as an agency of socialization has been 
next only to that of the family. Among some of the earliest things 
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learnt by a child elements of religion form an essential part. But 
religious behaviour itself is learnt behaviour. Therefore, not only is 
religion an agency of socialization but also the very process of 
learning religious behaviour is itself a part of socialization. 

Since the very existence of religion rests upon the transmission 
of the religious heritage from one generation to another, from the 
earliest times religion has understandably endorsed religious *educa- 
tion.' In fact, religion has been largely responsible for the incipient 
establishment of formal systems of education. As mentioned earlier, 
the medicine man or priest initiated the adolescents into the tribal 
lore and myths in perliterate societies. Among the ancient Hebrews 
education was primarily a matter of transmitting the religious cul- 
ture. The Bible and Jewish scriptures were compendiums of knowl- 
edge. Since the 16th century the monasteries of the Christian 
church have taken a deep interest not only in religious education - 
which they are expected to - but also in secular education. Boys of 
ancient Egypt learned moral precepts from priestly literature of 
which the most important work was the Book of the Dead. Till re- 
cently among the Muslims education (which was exclusively im- 
parted by the clergy) came to be almost identified with the learn- 
ing of the Koran. In pre-Buddhist India education was considered 
to be coterminous with the study of the Vedas. The ancient Indian 
universities like Nalanda, Takshasila, Nagarjuna and Kanchipura 
imparted religious education. The educational institutions estab- 
lished and managed by mutts and other religious bodies are para- 
mount in the private sector of education in present day India. 

In some societies religious groups have influenced the content 
of education (see Cannon 1970). This is generally achieved through 
the mechanism of censorship, i.e., proscribing certain books or 
reading materials. While this may be expected in the case of theo- 
cratic societies, such occurrences are not altogether absent even in 
secular societies. 

As regards the influence of education on religion it is interest- 
ing to note that in modern society education has been called upon 
to perform a task which is quite antithetical to what it had done in 
earlier societies. Earlier education functioned as the agency through 
which the religious heritage of the society was transmitted from 
one generation to another. But many modern societies proclaim 
inemselves to be secular, and they expect their educational System 
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to train people for secular occupations. Also, in multi-religious so- 
cieties education is expected to inculcate certain secular values and 
attitudes like equality, tolerance, adjustment, etc. It is argued that 
educational institutions could, or rather should, be the first secular 
environment in multi-religious societies. 


Education and Social Stratification 


Stratification is an ubiquitous phenomenon of human society. The 
essence of social stratification is social inequality which manifests 
in various forms. It may involve the differential allocation of in- 
come, status and privileges; the differential distribution of opportu- 
nities for various social utilities; and even the differential evalu- 
ation of positions. Thus, any society could be conceived of as a 
ladder or hierarchy into which its population is distributed. The 
higher one’s place in this ladder the greater is the status and privi- 
leges enjoyed by him. 

Based on the movement that is possible between the strata 
(called social mobility) broadly two systems of social stratification 
are distinguished. First, there is the fluid system of stratification or 
the open society, in which there is greater scope for movement up 
and down the hierarchy and such movements actually take place. 
The contemporary American society with its class system of strati- 
fication is often cited as a typical illustration of this. And second, 
there is the rigid system of stratification or the closed society, in 
which the boundaries of various strata are rigid and movement be- 
tween the strata is extremely difficult if not impossible. The caste 
system, in which membership in a caste group was determined by 
birth, as it was prevalent in traditional India, is cited as the best 
illustration of this. However, these two do not exhaust the possible 
forms of stratification. And, even as two broad types, they are not 
found in pure form in any society, and societies lean towards one 
or the other depending upon certain socio-economic and cultural 
conditions. 

There are various correlates of social stratification. These cor- 
relates vary from society to society depending upon the level of 
their socio-economic and technological development. But generally 
in urban-industrial societies education, occupation, income and 
wealth stand out as the principal correlates of social stratification. 
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In many technologically advanced countries education has become 
the most important criterion of social stratification. This is so for 
the reason that in such societies occupation is the determinant of 
income, and recruitment to various occupations itself is determined 
by the educational level of the individuals. Furthermore, in such 
societies status gradation is also defined by the occupational and 
educational levels of the individuals. Briefly, in view of the close 
relationship between education and occupation, and to the extent 
that occupation is an important if not the only avenue for income 
and social status, education acquires significance as a determinant 
of social placement and social stratification. 

An important function of education in the context of social 
stratification in urban-industrial societies is to act as a generator of 
upward social mobility and as a solvent of inequalities. In such so- 
cieties occupation is the principal channel of social mobility. Since 
occupations carrying mobility potential require certain educational 
qualifications education acquires significance as far as mobility is 
concerned. This seems to be true also of societies where the tradi- 
tional systems of stratification did not permit large scale social 
mobility. Here the introduction of formal education (as was done 
by the British in India) gave an opportunity for people who were 
hitherto confined to lower or intermediary statuses in the traditional 
system of stratification to stake a claim to higher status in the new 
stratification system. Thus, education, under certain conditions, has 
the potentiality of dismantling the erstwhile system of stratification, 
and has therefore been hailed as a solvent of inequalities. 

However, the foregoing analysis of the role of education as a 
generator of upward social mobility and as a solvent of inequalities 
takes many things for granted and assumes that certain factors are 
constant. But empirical evidence suggests that it is not so. In fact, 
it has been observed that in the reciprocal relationship between 
education and social stratification it is stratification that affects 
education primarily and to an extent far greater than the effect of 
education on stratification. We shall now turn our attention to this. 

In many societies the facilities for education leading to higher 
levels of occupations and professions like. medicine, engineering, 
management, etc. are limited. But the number of aspirants who 
would like to make use of such facilities is invariably very high. 
With the cost of education being high and the constraints imposed 
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on admission to such educational courses being both numerous and 
complex, only a select section of the society, which is invariably at 
the apex of the stratification system, manages to enter such courses 
of study and the occupations to which they lead. Such a system of 
education is often defended on meritocratic grounds. But the so 
called merit itself is observed to be a function of some non-aca- 
demic and socio-economic factors. Thus, education instead of being 
a generator of upward social mobility is forced by the existing sys- 
tem of stratification to function as an agency of ‘status retention.” 

Social stratification affects lower levels of education also, espe- 
cially in the rural areas. In many of the developing countries the 
rate of wastage and stagnation in school education is very high. 
This problem seems to exist, though not with the same intensity, 
even in some of the advanced countries. It has been found that it is 
generally students coming from the lower stratum background who 
drop-out of the school. Even when education is provided free and 
additional incentives are given the situation does not seem to im- 
prove much. The practical logic of the lower stratum people seems 
to run counter to the generally accepted belief. 

It must be clear that the relationship between education and 
social stratification is more complex than it appears on the surface. 
While education has enough potentiality for changing the system of 
stratification, this potentiality itself seems to be governed by the 
existing system of stratification. 


Summary 


Every society has its own arrangements for passing on its cultural 
tradition to the succeeding generation. For centuries the institution 
of family had played a predominant role in the socialization of the 
younger generation. But because of certain changes intreduced by 
industrialization and urbanization during the last two centuries the 
role of the family in this regard has gradually weakened. In order 
to meet the multifarious needs of modern society there emerged 
education, which has in the course of time developed as one of the 
most important social institutions. А 
However, education as a social institution does not function in 
isolation. It is firmly entrenched in the wider social network and is 
reciprocally related to other social institutions. Among the principal 
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social institutions which are influenced by education and which in 
turn have influenced it mention may be made of family, economy, 
politics, religion, and social stratification. In view of the crucial 
position that education occupies in relation to these institutions it 
seems to have immense potentialities for social change and mod- 
ernization. 


NOTES 


1. These are, what Max Weber calls, ‘ideal types.’ They are useful as valuable 
guides in analysis, but they are nonetheless fictions. That is, they constitute 
bench mark for, not descriptions of, actual societies. No existing society may fit 
in reality to these types. 

2. Certainly in traditional societies there is often a distinctive intellectual elite but 
they are not so much teachers as guardians of knowledge, and knowledge is 
esoteric, sacred, aristocratic. It is frequently the knowledge of the gods, re- 
vealed to inspired seers; its guardians are priests or literati :...The literati do not 
transmit new ideas, but rather keep pure old dogmas: they are not teachers and 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA: 
FROM COLONIAL BONDAGE 
TO NEOCOLONIAL DEPENDENCY 


This essay examines the impasse in Indian education in terms of 
the concepts and premises of the dependency theory and of the co- 
lonial-neocolonial model. As such, it also carries with it an implicit 
critique of the modernization theory, which has viewed the impasse 
as a problem sui generis that can be resolved through tinkering 
and rectified through readjustments. Part one traces the origin and 
development of English education through the colonial period. And 
part two examines the implications of the ‘inherited structure’ as a 
neocolonial dependency in the educational realm in the post-Inde- 
pendence era. 


I PAST REVISTED 


The real power of those who built colonial empires lay 
less in their guns than in the educational systems they in- 
troduced: ‘the gun coerces the body but the school be- 
witches the mind.’ 

--Sheik Hamidou Kane 


The earliest attempt to impart English education in India can be 
traced to the missionary activities following the establishment of 
the East India Company and the measures adopted by Warren 
Hastings as early as 1773. The protracted controversy that had been 
generated by these initial efforts was finally resolved by William 
Bentinck, barely a month after Thomas Babington Macaulay had 
penned his (in)famous Minute (on 2 February 1835). This policy 
was reaffirmed by Charles Wood’s Despatch of 1854, and with mi- 
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nor modifications continued throughout the British rule. 

Historians of education have now adequately laid bare the fact 
that the spreading of English education was not an act of 'disinter- 
ested magnanimity.' On the contrary, it was the outcome of a com- 
plex combination of motives: religious -- proselytizing urge; moral 
-- ю inculcate new values in the spirit of Western liberal Christian 
concepts; administrative - to staff the vast and elaborate bureauc- 
racy; economic -- to familiarize ше Indians with the modalities and 
values of the capitalist economic system, and also to develop in 
them a taste for British products; and not the least, political -- to 
consolidate and maintain their dominance in the country. 

The British, however, did not embark on a programme of mass 
education. What they were concerned with was evolving a small 
class of English-educated Indians, who may act, in Macaulay's 
words, as ‘interpreters between us and millions whom we govern - 
a class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, 
in opinions, in morals and intellect’ (in Sharp 1965:116). This class 
was expected to filter down to the masses the knowledge and val- 
ues it had acquired and internalized. This, it was hoped, would 
eventually stabilize the Raj. 

The system of education that the British introduced was mod- 
elled after the system prevalent in their Mother country. This was 
particularly so as regards higher education. The striking feature of 
this educational transplantation was English, which was not only 
taught as a language’ but also became the medium of instruction. 
While the secondary-school-leaving examination was conducted 
only in English till 1937, English was exclusively used at the uni- 
versity stage right through the colonial period. For those aspiring 
for official positions, professional status or leadership roles, knowl- 
edge of English became indispensable. 

In conformity with the aims of their educational policy, most 
of the educational institutions established by the British were col- 
leges and high schools, and they were located mostly in urban 
centres. With scant attention given to primary schooling, especially 
in the rural areas, the educational system became top-heavy.' Only 
12.2 per cent of the population of British India was literate in 
1941! 

With the adoption of English as the medium of instruction the 
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vast mass of people were progressively estranged from the adminis- 
trative, judicial and commercial institutions established by the Brit- 
ish. Since they were vitally affected by these emergent institutions 
and were not able to understand the modalities of their operation, 
they were forced to depend upon those who were English-educated: 
This coupled with the fact that English was the language of the 
ruling class bestowed unprecedented prestige on the English-edu- 
cated Indians. These ‘brown sahibs, because of their link up with 
the economic and political interests dominated by the British, were 
alienated from the masses. 

Though modelled after the University of London, the Indian 
universities were nowhere near it in terms of the quality of the 
education imparted. The content of this education was biased in fa- 
vour of languages and the humanities and against science and tech- 
nology as well as vocational training. The excessive emphasis on 
the mastering of English as a language often eclipsed the purpose 
of education: it encouraged mechanical learning through memoriz- 
ing and discouraged inquisitiveness and an experimental bent of 
mind (A.Basu 1978:61).There was a simultaneous devaluation of 
the indigenous languages, and a sad neglect of their development. 

The curriculum of English education was in tune with the co- 
lonial economic and employment policies. All higher appointments 
in almost all the services were in effect reserved for the British. 
Added to this was the absence of (or,in fact, hostility to) any pol- 
icy of industrialization. This meant limited opportunities for quali- 
fied and trained Indians excepting perhaps in the lower echelons of 
the bureaucracy and in teaching. English education thus created a 
large number of ‘unemployables.’ 

Another point needs clarification here. There is a popular be- 
lief, held even by many educated Indians, that the educational sys- 
tem in vcgue before the colonial conquest was the unorganized Gu- 
rukula. The purpose of this, it is said, was to impart instruction in 
the Vedic lore to a privileged minority of the upper caste males. T 
is further believed that the British brought in the broad based edu- 
cational system with universalistic criteria of enrolment. However, 
a close scrutiny of the archival evidence, especially the reports and 
minutes penned by the British themselves, explodes this myth. 

At the time of the renewal of the Fast India Company’s Char- 
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ter in 1813 the Court of Directors had instructed the Provincial 
Governors to institute inquiries into the indigenous education preva- 
lent in their provinces. The Provincial Governors in tum instructed 
the Collectors under them to survey the State of education in their 
districts. Based on the reports of the various Collectors, the Gov- 
ernors presented minutes from 1826? which prove indubitably that 
not only were indigenous schools and colleges widespread in the 
18th century, but also the sex and caste composition of the student- 
i égalitarian. 
е ey йс later British witers have tried to controvert ше 
findings of the reports of their predecessors. Hartog's (1939) at- 
tempt to find fault with Adam’s report and dub it as a legend’ is a 
typical illustration of the denigration of the pre-British system of 
education in the country. While steering clear of this controversy 
suffice it to say that pre-British India was not ‘dark,’ but instead 
could boast of a system of education which was as widespread as it 
was broad based. 

The establishment of the empire and the pursuit of the colonial 
economic and political policies in general and the educational pol- 
icy in particular from somewhere around the first quarter of the 
19th century dealt a death blow to the indigenous system of educa- 
tion? Henry Hardinge’s policy of giving preference to the English- 
educated among Indians in government appointments drove the last 
nail into the coffin of indigenous education. 

It is true that the destruction of the indigenous system of edu- 
cation would not have been complete without the support, active or 
passive and direct or indirect, of the Indians themselves, Many of 
the early generation of English-educated Indians reposed faith in 
English education. Raja Rammohun Roy and Mahadev Govind 
Ranade thought that it heralded an ‘Indian Renaissance.’ The Roys 
and their like not only protested against the establishment of any 
oriental-oriented educational institutions but also vociferously de- 
manded the expansion of the English system. 

We shall now turn to the ‘filtration theory’ embodied in the 
policy enunciated by Macaulay and endorsed by Wood. According 
to this theory, ‘education was to permeate the masses from above,’ 

Metaphorically expressed, ‘drop by drop from the Himalayas of In- 
dian life useful information was to trickle downwards, forming in 
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time a broad and stately stream to irrigate the thirsty plains’ (May- 
hew 1926:92). In retrospect, we cannot but feel that Macaulay 
lacked sociological foresight; he assumed only those things that 
were in accord with his convictions and failed to anticipate the un- 
expected unwanted consequences that might emerge. The filtration 
theory turned out to be a mirage. 

In England itself academic education had been elitist. The edu- 
cational system introduced in India also carried with it its elite 
bias. Because of the initial advantage of their high status, the bene- 
fits of English education also accrued to the upper caste groups - 
the Bengali Kayasthas, the Tamil Brahmins and the Marathi 
Chitpavans - and the well-to-do, that too in the urban areas. Thus 
emerged the first generation of indigenous English-educated indus- 
trial, commercial, political and intellectual elite in India. 

The English-educated Indians, contrary to Macaulay's expecta- 
tions, showed the least enthusiasm for spreading education and 
Western ideology among the masses. On the contrary, they used 
their education for what the system - not Macaulay - wanted them 
to use it, namely, for obtaining employment and other material 
gains in the emergent order. What was conceived to operate as a 
filler thus became a wedge which progressively widened the gap 
between the English-educated elite and the masses. 

Although in the shorter run English education did contribute to 
the political stability of the Raj, in the longer run it proved to be 
the undoing of the British stranglehold on the country. The edu- 
cated class became more and more vocal in its criticism of the Raj. 
The Sedition Committee which investigated the revolutionary con- 
spiracies in India reported in 1918 that most of the conspirators 
were educated young men. As it turned out almost all the leaders 
in the forefront of the nationalist movement belonged to the Eng- 
lish-educated elite (Seal 1982). 

Macaulay's Minute was no doubt regretted in retrospect, but its 
directives having been implemented it seemed too late to reverse 
them. In formulating their educational policy for Tropical Africa 
and South Asia, however, the British were careful not to repeat the 
mistake committed in India of indirectly encouraging the growth of 
political consciousness and nationalist sentiments. 
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п CONTINUING PAST 


The beginning of all colonial situations did generate anum- 
ber of myths. So does their end. 
—Remi Clignet 


While the English-educated elite changed from being ‘zealous co- 
operators’ to ‘freedom fighters’ they could not transform them- 
selves to accomplish the historic task of liberating the society. 
Their colonial hangover and their growing alienation from the 
masses steeped them in contradictions. This has had significant im- 
plications for the post-Independence socio-political developments. 

An increasing number of scholars working on the deveiopmen- 
tal problems of the Third World have recognized neocolonialism as 
a viable concept in an exposition of such a situation. Of course, 
neocolonialism is a complicated concept, subsuming under it a 
complex network of relations between the developed and the Third 
World countries, and the motivations of the Parties involved. The 
illusion of independence in the Third World countries, the aware- 
ness of this illusion on the part of those on whom ihese countries 
are dependent, the inability of these countries to break with this 
dependency, and the colonial legacy in the structure and values of 
their key institutions are some of the facets of this syndrome. 

Education is one of the crucial agencies through which the ex- 
colonizers and other developed countries exercise control and ob- 
tain influence over the former colonies and other Third World 
countries. It has been aptly described as the ‘fourth dimension’ of 
foreign policy (Coombs 1964). Educational neocolonialism, how- 
ever, does not operate uniformly or to the some extent, in all the 
Third World countries. Much, to be sure, depends on the configura- 
tion of the historical forces and the socio-economic Situations pre- 
vailing in the former colonies at the time of their gaining formal 
independence. 

Unlike other ex-colonies, at the time of her Independence, In- 
dia had a growing system of English education. This colonial heri- 
tage expanded phenomenally after Independence, but it remained 
largely intact qualitatively. With the rapid expansion of the educa- 
tional system the associated problems multiplied and the crisis at- 
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tendant upon it accentuated over the years. 

Was not the political leadership aware of the need for a new 
system of education to realise the dream of a new India? Certainly. 
As Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Prime Minister of India, told an 
educational conference in 1948: 


Whenever conferences were héld in the past to form a plan for 
education in India, the tendency as a rule was to maintain the 
existing system with slight modifications. This must not happen 
now. Great changes have taken place in the country and the 
educational system must keep pace with them. The entire basis 
of education must be revolutionized (quoted in Naik 1965:13). 


But what has actually materialized is only “moderate reformism.’ 


Part of the explanation for this state of affairs lies in the very na- 
ture of the nationalist movement. It was not a radical revolution 
premised upon mass involvement and directed towards changing 
the fundamental institutions and cultural values of society. It was 
rather a movement led predominantly by the English-educated 
bourgeoisie, which took charge of the country’s destiny after Inde- 
pendence. Being heavily influenced by Western liberal ideology 
and its ethos, this bourgeoisie not only retained the institutions and 
values that had been introduced by the colonial masters but also 
imported other from Britain and elsewhere. And education was the 
easiest to fit into this scheme. 

One must no doubt grant that the social institutions, cultural 
values, and patterns of behaviour implanted and nurtured with the 
help of economic sanctions and political force over a prolonged pe- 
riod of two centuries of colonial rule are hard to be radically 
transformed in the course of a few decades. But cultural inertia can 
hardly be a perpetual excuse. On the one hand, the colonial bent of 
mind has resulted in acquiescence and complacence. On the other, 
it has generated a feeling that the colonial institutions are superior 
cultural outposts for the so called modern society, nay, worse still, 
the belief, that there is no feasible alternative. 

The failure to make a radical departure from the past lies not 
in inertia but in the absence of a political will on the part of the 
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leadership, traceable to a vested interest in the status quo. The 
English-educated indigenous elite, which holds considerable power 
because of its privileged place in the system, functions as the sales- 
man of the English system of education. In what follows we shall 
examine the implications of educational neocolonialism. 


Politics of Foreign Aid and Collaborative Research 


The illusion of independence in many a Third World country is 
sustained by the ‘friendly’ assistance by its former colonizers or 
other developed countries. That foreign aid contains in Teality ele- 
ments of neocolonialism making for the perpetual dependence of 
the Third World countries has been sufficiently exposed now. But 
the crucial question is what makes us dependent upon foreign aid 
from government and private foundations for our educational devel- 
opment? 

Colonial hangover apart, the cost of radically changing the 
educational system in terms of time, money, and psychological im- 
plications, is generally high in any country, and it is magnified in a 
‘developing’ country, which has to adjust scarce resources among 
competing demands. To this if we add the absence of a sense of 
direction among the policy makers, the task of planning for educa- 
tional change understandably becomes most difficult. Considering 
this the logic underlying the expansion of the existing system 
rather than radically changing it becomes clear. 

Among the various educational projects undertaken with for- 
eign assistance or collaboration in the country the establishment of 
Several institutions, the provision of Scholarships for students to 
study abroad, the constitution of joint commissions on text-books, 
the nutritional and health programmes for school children, and the 
exchange of scholars deserve special mention. The educational ac- 
tivities of the British Council, the United States Educational Foun- 
dation in India, the Ford and Rockefeller foundations, the various 
missionary societies, etc. are well known. It only needs to be em- 
phasized that such foreign aid is intertwined with the foreign policy 
and economic interests of the donor countries and tends to perpetu- 
ate dependence. 

Scholarly attention has been drawn to how the research areas 
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and priorities in the Third World are directly and indirectly influ- 
enced by the developed countries to promote their own interests 
(see Kabra 1976:22). This process is furthered by the collaboratire 
research undertaken at the behest of the developed countries. The 
disclosures made by the Public Accounts Committee of the Fifth 
Lok Sabha in this regard are shocking and startling.* 

What is more disconcerting is the espionage through such col- 
laborative research. Verma’s (1974) case study of one of the apex 
institutions in the country illustrates the strangle hold of this 
mechanism. Berreman (1981:203-12) has exposed the ulterior mo- 
tives of research by foreign scholars by revealing the involvement 
of the United States Department of Defence in ‘the Himalayan 
Border Countries Research Project.’ That such espionage through 
collaborative research has the support of some of the Indian schol- 
ars, who criticize any attempt at curbing such activity, is most dis- 
tressing and deplorable. 


English and Intellectual Neocolonialism 


An essential prop for the maintenance of the dominance of Britain 
and other English speaking industrial countries, particularly the 
United States of America, through foreign aid programmes and 
other means, is English. Even after four decades of Independence 
the problem of English in Indian education has eluded a solution 
and has not been faced squarely by the policy makers. 

At the primary level - as in the colonial period - the regional 
language/mother tongue is the widespread medium of instruction. 
The effort to switch over from English to the regional language at 
the secondary level is neither complete nor satisfactory. At the ter- 
tiary level, and more so in professional education, English still 
reigns supreme as the medium of instruction. In several universities 
where English has been replaced by the regional language as the 
medium of instruction at the college level, English is taught as a 
compulsory language. English remains the predominant, if not the 
exclusive, library language. h 

Of course, the importance of English in Indian education has 
been defended and emphasized on practical, administrative and 
even political grounds. But set against the goal of building a 
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*democratic-socialis order enshrined in the Constitution the case | 


of the regional language appears to be stronger. What are the nega- 
tive implications of the continued dominance of English in Indian 
education? 

Excluding the, large majority of the people who are out of the 
purview of any kind of education, as Desai (1967:119-22) observes, 
there are two classes of educated people growing in the country: 
those educated in the English medium and those educated in the 
medium of mother tongue/regional language. The former constitute 
‘a higher class of citizens,’ ‘а new class of elite,’ which is closer 
to all the strategic decision making positions. Counterposed to this 
is the latter class of elite, occupying a subordinate position in the 
hierarchy of offices. The latter elite is at a disadvantage in securing 
higher positions demanding an advanced knowledge of English. 
The net consequence of this dualistic system of education is the 
consolidation and perpetuation of a super-elite in the country. 

The continued dominance of English in Indian education and 
the ‘anglophilia’ of its intellectuals has oriented intellectual life in 
the country towards its former colonizers and other English speak- 
ing developed countries. This is due to two interrelated reasons. 
First, the major share of the world’s knowledge is now produced 
and refined by Britain and other developed countries. And second, 
English has become the chief, if not the sole, language for the 
communication and dissemination of this knowledge. 

The intellectual dependency arising from language has serious 
implications. Most of the books required by the Third World coun- 
tries are imported. In spite of having a long history of indigenous 
publishing and a large publishing industry, India imports a large 
number of books, the vast majority of which are in English. This 
necessarily drains valuable foreign exchange reserves besides stunt- 
ing the growth of the indigenous publishing industry. Moreover, 
given the nature of books that are imported one wonders whether 
they are relevant to or in.the interests of the country’s cultural in- 
dependence. 

The publishing industry in India itself suffers from the linguis- 
tic weight of English. India occupies the third position, after Amer- 
ica and Britain, in terms of the number of English titles published. 
Nearly 46 per cent of the books published in the country in 1979- 
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80 were in English. More than half the newspapers circulated are 
in English, and an even higher proportion of intellectual journals 
appear in that language. This is really amazing considering the fact 
that only about three per cent of the Indian population is literate in 
English, as compared to approximately 30 per cent literate in all 
other Indian languages put together. 

Another manifestation of this intellectual dependency and aca- 
demic neocolonialism is refiected in the craving of Indian scholars 
to publish their research work abroad. This, a symptom of ‘хепо- 
philia, may be due to the prestige such publications carry or be- 
cause of the snobbery of the scholars concerned. The publications 
of some scholars, even when they are done in India, are oriented to 
‘an invisible jury’ abroad. 

Altbach (1975:11) has observed that the international arrange- 
ments controlling the flow of knowledge, such as copy-right agree- 
ments, commercial publishing practices and so on ‘work in the in- 
terest of the major publishing countries and to the detriment of the 
developing nations.’ In view of such advantages as a long-standing 
expertise, advanced technical know-how, backing of foreign capital, 
a worldwide distribution network, and considerable prestige, the 
British an American publishers completely dominate the publishing 
scene in India. 

Foreign aid programmes in the area of publishing have not 
been as much in the interest of the recipient countries as they are 
in the interest of the donors. Special mention should be made here 
of the Indo-American Text-book Programme. This Programme in- 
volved reprinting more than one thousand American books in Eng- 
lish, and more than four million copies were distributed at subsi- 
dized prices. This Programme did make available on a large scale 
and at a cheaper rate many of the difficult-to-get and expensive 
books to the Indian students. But it cannot be gainsaid that many 
of the titles, especially in the social sciences, were not relevant to 
the Indian situation and they reflected the ideological biases of 
their American authors. 


Brain Drain 


Another anomalous and stultifying consequence latent in English 
education in India is brain drain, ie., the flow of its educated 
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people to other countries. Such a flow is essentially an outcome of 
the personal strategy for self-advancement encouraged by the sys- 
tem of higher education in the country. The magnitude of brain 
drain from and its cost to India are alarmingly high. The developed 
countries of the West are the major beneficiaries (see Reddy 1974). 
The nature, causes and implications of brain drain have been 
. well researched (see Reddy 1974; and Kabra 1976). Suffice it to 
emphasize here that the system of education in India, introduced 
by the British for their own ends, and continued with only minor 
modifications after they formally left the country, seems to be re- 
sponsible in no small measure in facilitating the debilitating brain 
NY Tidi in India, both in its structure and content, is oriented 
to the developed countries of the West, and it is offered in the me- 
dium of an international language, namely, English. The students 
are socialized to internalize the values and ideology of those socie- 
ties. Not surprisingly then, the doctors, engineers and others edu- 
cated in the country seem to fit into those societies with the great- 
est ease. 


Is Dependence Inevitable? 


In brief, the achievement of political independence by India has not 
resulted in the emancipation of its educational System from colonial 
bondage. On the contrary, the educational System along with its 
wider socio-economic framework has been transformed into a com- 
plex and wide-ranging phase of neocolonial dependency with grave 
implications for the future development of the country. 

In this context it has often been asserted, though implicitly, 
that an element of dependency of the ex-colonies on their former 
colonizers and other developed countries is an integral part of the 
modernization process in the post-colonial phase. The moderniza- 
tion approach posits a dual system model of society, wherein de- 
velopment involves a transition of the society from the traditional 
to the modern phase; and, under-development is only a failure to 
develop at the expected pace. This approach presumes development 
to be an unidimensional process, whereby a developing or an un- 
derdeveloped society moves towards the ideal of a developed soci- 
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ety. The developed society is identified with the industrially ad- 
vanced society of the West governed by the capitalist politico- 
economic and socio-cultural institutions and ideologies. That is, it 
is geared to the reproduction of the capitalist society of the West 
in the ex-colonies and other Third World countries. 

This line of thought would imply that neocolonialism is not 
the outcome of any sinister overt policy of domination by the de- 
veloped countries of the West. Rather, it is only a by product of 
the modernization process embarked upon by the Third World 
countries. This message is spread by social scientists of the de- 
veloped countries and is shared by many of their counterparts in 
the Third World. Apart from hiding the ugly head of 'imperial- 
ism’ this ideology fosters an illusion of development in the Third 
World. 

This is not the place to go into the modernization versus de- 
pendency debate. However, the major advance of the latter theory 
over the former is certain, and that is, the recognition that devel-. 
opment and under-development cannot be conceptualized in terms 
of a dualistic model of individual societies or self-contained na- 
tion states, Rather, development and underdevelopment are recip- 
rocal conditions taking place in the context of a global system of 
capitalist accumulation (see Frank 1981). Seen in this light, a re- 
analysis of the political economy of growth in India on the lines 
of the dependency theory becomes imperative. 


Conclusion 


Having had its origin in the policies of the establishment of Brit- 
ish colonialism the English - or the ‘modern’ - system of educa- 
tion grew on the ruins of the indigenous system destroyed by the 
same policies. Nourished by an English-educated elite, this system 
of education not only survived political independence but also ex- 
panded phenomenally, succumbing to neocolonial dependency in 
the process. While during the pre-Independence period the educa- 
tional system was oriented to Britain, in the post-Independence 
era it is not oriented to India. The more the system expands the 
more its crisis deepens. 

The much talked about radical restructuring and reorientation 
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of the educational system in the country is no doubt exigent. But 
the question is ‘which way?’ The answer to this profound question, 
which is as of now unavailable, or at least not extantly formulated, 
has to be based on an appreciation of the socio-historical bases of 
our educational crisis. It has also to recognize the fact that ‘de- 
colonization, or liberation, demands personal and societal struggles 
which go far beyond lowering one flag and raising another’ (Car- 
noy 1974:22). 


NOTES 


б ion budget for 1879-80 68 lakhs of rupees were allotted thus: 11.5 

А пареа Багу school pupils, and 56.5 lakhs for 308,868 students 
in high schools and colleges’ (Edwardes 1967 : 240). ‘Ат the tum of the century 
three out of four villages were without a school, and less than one-fifth of the 
boys of school going age were in schools’ (A. Basu 1978:59). 

2. For Madras, see Sharp (1965); for Bombay, see Parulekar (1957); for Bengal, 
see Adam (1941); and for Punjab, see Leitner (1973). See also Thornas Fisher's 
*Memoir' in A. N. Basu (1952:1-143), and Dharmpal (1983). 

3. The following extract from the Report of A. D. Campbell, the then Collector of 
Bellary, dated 17 August 1823 is eloquent about the real cause of the degenera- 
tion of the indigenous system of education: 


I am sorry to state, that this is ascribable to the gradual but general impov- 
erishment of the country. The means of the manufacturing classes have 
been of late years greatly diminished by the introduction of our European 
manufactures in lieu of the Indian cotton fabrics...the transfer of the capital 
of the country from the native governments and their officers who liberally 
expended it in India, to Europeans... has likewise tended to this effect....... 
Thus greater part of the middling (sic.) and lower classes of the people are 
now unable to defray the expenses incident upon the education of their 
offspring..... Of the 533 institutions for education now existing in this Dis- 
trict, Гат ashamed to say that not one now derives any support from the 
State..... Considerable alienation of revenue which formerly did honour to 
the State, by upholding and encouraging learning, have deteriorated under 
our rule into the means of supporting ignorance (in A. N. Basu 1952:181- 
83). 


That divesting the indigenous educational institutions of their financial sup- 
port and state patronage, consequent upon the destruction of village self- 
government in 1816, was their prime destroyer is also revealed by the fol- 


lowing plea of Е. W. Robertson, the then Collector of Rajamundhry, dated 
19 September 1823: 


In those villages under my immediate management where there are no 
schools, I have found the inhabitants very willing to have such (schools) 
established among them, but some assistance from goverment will be 
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necessary to set things going, say а monthly allowance of 2 rupees to each 
teacher, the scholars to make up the remainder. I shall be prepared to ad- 
dress your Board more fully upon the subject should this proposal meet 
your approval (In Dharmpal 1983: 191). 


Of course, the proposal never met with approval. 

4. The utility of some of these (collaborative research) ...seems to be only doubtful 
or potential, whereas the primary data obtained from these projects are likely to 
be of vital importance to foreign goyemments interested in developing tech- 
niques of chemical, biological, bacteriological, herbicidal and anti-subversive 


warfare (Public Accounts Committee 1974: 184). 


4 


URBANIZATION AND 
EDUCATIONAL GROWTH 


That there is a high correlation between urbanization - defined as 
the proportion of people living in urban as against rural areas - and 
education is by now a sociological axiom. Measuring the relation 
between urbanization and economic development, Leo Schnore has 
reported a worldwide rank-order correlation between urbanization 
and literacy of 0.73 for the period 1950-55 (quoted in Roberts 
1973:142). In their Editors' Introduction to Education in Cities, 
Lauwerys and Scanlon (1970:xi) refer to the 'effects of urbaniza- 
tion on education at all levels.' 

Surprisingly enough, neither sociologists nor educationists have 
paid much attention to the nature and implications of the urbaniza- 
tion-education nexus. In the famous revised reader in urban sociol- 
Ogy, Cities and Society, compiled by Hatt and Reiss (1957), which 
consists of 62 papers, not even one deals with this theme. The 
same could be said of other similar readings in or literature on ur- 
ban sociology. Even when a paper or a section of it is devoted to 
education the focus is mainly on education in cities rather than on 
education and cities. 

One refreshing exception to this otherwise general trend is 
Roberts’ (1973) paper dealing primarily with the role of education 
in conditions of unplanned rapid urbanization. Based on Latin 
American data, he delineates how education ‘gains an unintended 
role as an available and visible means of social differentiation’ un- 
der such a situation. Of Course, the situation is not uniform, and 
the level of industrialization of а country is identified as a crucial 
factor. Roberts concludes that changes in social structure must ac- 
company educational development if it is to have the intended ef- 
fect. 

Drawing insights from Roberts’ analysis, I have attempted in 
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this essay to elucidate in broad and general terms the dynamics and 
implications of the relation between urbanization and educational 
growth in India. The first two sections trace briefly the social his- 
tory of urbanization and modern education respectively. The subse- 
quent sections focus on such issues as the urban bias in the educa- 
tion system, the limitations on the role of education as a channel 
of social mobility, ‘qualification escalation’ and unemployment of 
the educated persons, and the role of private enterprise in educa- 
tion. The concluding section ties up the main observations. 


I 


Although 'the roots of urbanism go deep into Indian history' (Sa- 
berwal 1978a:1), as Karl Marx has argued, the self sufficient char- 
acter of the local village communities definitely limited the growth 
of cities in India, which therefore never came to play a dominant 
role till well into the 18th century (see Giddens 1971: 26). About 
the nature of pre-colonial urban centres Saberwal (1978a:2) writes 
that: 


they had tended to be political at the core, their rise and fall 
often closely linked to the sponsoring political regime, though 
the addition of commercial and religious activities would give 
the urban centre a certain immunity from political vicissitudes. 
The 17th and 18th centuries saw the establishment of the Eu- 
ropean trading posts... 


The advent of the East India Company constituted a landmark in 
the history of urbanization in India. With the consolidation of the 
Empire in the country and under the colonial impact, not only new 
urban settlements came into being but also many of the old ones 
were recast and regenerated. Throughout the British sojourn the 
rate of urbanization was steady though low. The percentage of 
growth in the urban population during the decades ending in 1901- 
11, -21, -31, and -41 was 0.3, 8.3, 19.1, and 32.0 respectively (see 
Bose 1978: 341, Table 2). 

According to Davis (1962:8), ‘the relative slowness of eco- 
nomic development in India' is responsible for the slowness of her 
urbanization. *Although nobody knows the past Indian rate of eco- 
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nomic development,’ he argues that "the evidence seems to indicate 
that it is not likely to have been rapid, compared to that of most 
other countries at roughly similar stages.’ Saberwal (1978a: 4 & 8) 
has observed that in the 19th century ‘urban initiatives depended, 
by and large, upon the overarching, exogenic processes rather than 
upon endogenic evolution and control.’ In fact, "the colonial state 
was a decelerator, not an accelerator of industrialization in India.’ 
However, the rate of urbanization has been very rapid since In- 
dependence. During the decades 1941-51, 1951-61, 1961-1971, and 
1971-81 the rate of growth of the urban population has been be- 
tween 3.4 and 4.6 per cent per year (see Table 4.1). Analysing the 
growth of population in selected Class I cities, Bose (1978:20) 
notes that "the impact of the five year plans, and in particular, pro- 
grammes of industrial development, is evident from the pattern of 
urban growth.’ 
TABLE 4.1 А 
PERCENTAGE (DECADE) VARIATION IN POPULATION 
OF INDIA, 1941-71 


се = 


Decade Total Rural Urban 
eS eee a NN 
1941-51 13.3 8.8 41.4 
1951-61 21.5 19.0* 34.0* 
1961-71 24.8 21.9 38.2 
1971- 81* 25.0 19.7 46.4 


Note:* Adjusted for change of definition of ‘urban area’ in 1961. 
* Excluding the State of Assam м 

Source: Adapted from Bose (1978:19, Table 1), and Tata Services Limited (1988:38, 
Table 27; 39, Table 28; and 47, Table 40). 


According to the 1981 Census, excluding the State of Assam, there 
are 3,245 towns and cities in the country, in which lives 159.7 mil- 
lion people, i.e., 23.3 per cent of the 685.2 million population in 
the country. Of these, 225 cities have a population of over 100,000 
persons. In all 96.5 million people live in these cities, forming 60.4 
per cent of the total urban population and 14.1 per cent of the total 
population of India (Tata Services Limited 1988:33-50). Even so, 
less than a quarter of India’s population is urban. But the fact that 
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India has an urban population of 160 million is more important in- 
examining the problem of urbanization." 


п 


Whaiever may have been the origin of modern education in the 
‘Mother country’, in India it was introduced as a part of the British 
colonial framework (see Essay 3). The British wanted (a) to staff 
their vast and elaborate bureaucracy with inexpensive but loyal na- 
tives, (b) to familiarize the Indians with the modalities and values 
of the capitalist economic system, and also to develop in them a 
taste for British products, and (c) to consolidate and maintain their 
dominance in the country. English education was the one instru- 
ment that could achieve all this. 

This does not mean that the British embarked upon a pro- 
gramme of mass English education in India. What they were con- 
cemed with was evolving a small class of English-educated Indi- 
ans, who may act, in Thomas Babington Macaulay’s words, as ‘in- 
terpreters between us and the millions whom we govern - a class 
of persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and intellect’ (in Sharp 1965: 116). This class 
was expected to filter down to the masses the knowledge and val- 
ues it had acquired and internalized. 

In conformity with the aims of their educational policy, most 
of the educational institutions established by the British were col- 
leges and high schools, and were located mostly in urban centres. 
The urban bias and top-heaviness of the educational system no 
doubt had detrimental consequences for primary schooling in rural 
areas. ‘At the tum of the century three out of four villages were 
without a school, and less than one-fifth of the boys of school 
going age were in schools’ (A. Basu 1978: 59). The colonial eco- 
nomic policies - especially, divesting the indigenous educational in- 
stitutions of the financial support and state patronage - dealt a 
death blow to the indigenous systems of education (see Dharmpal 
1983). Only 12.2 per cent of the population of British India was, in 
fact, literate in 1941. 

The curriculum of English education was in tune with the co- 
lonial economic and employment policies. All higher appointments 
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in almost all the services were in effect reserved for the British. 
Added to this was the absence of (or, in fact, hostility to) any pol- 
icy of industrialization. This meant limited opportunities for quali- 
fied and trained Indians excepting perhaps in the lower echelons of 
the bureaucracy and in teaching. English education thus created a 
large number of *unemployables." 

Nevertheless, it can hardly be gainsaid that for those aspiring 
for official positions, professional status or leadership roles in the 
emergent order, English education became indispensable. Henry 
Hardinge even made the policy of giving preference to the English- 
educated among the Indians in government appointment explicit. 

Moreover, the administrative, judicial and commercial institu- 
tions introduced by the British demanded proficiency in English. 
Since the vast majority of the Indians were vitally affected by 
these emergent institutions and were not able to understand the 
modalities of their operation they were forced to depend upon 
those who were English-educated. This coupled with the fact that 
English was the language of the ruling class bestowed unprece- 
dented prestige on the English-educated Indians. 

The process of urban growth ushered in by the British, theo- 
retically at least, disrupted the established means of evaluating 
people and allocating them their respective social positions. And 
formal education became significant as a credential in a social con- 
text where formal credentials became increasingly important in 
categorizing a population. Not only was a new scale of socio-eco- 
nomic status created, but also, the education system introduced 
being based on universalistic criteria, there opened up the possibil- 
ity for upward social mobility for groups which had hitherto been 
denied such opportunities. 

. But it is necessary to emphasize that modern education with its 
pronounced urban bias entered India as a scarce commodity ca- 
pable of conferring both economic and social status, and as a part 
of the emerging market economy. The principle of universalistic 
criteria of admission and the implied mobility potential on a large 
scale were, therefore, rendered only superficial. Because of the ini- 
tial advantage of their high status, the benefits of English education 
also accrued earlier to the upper caste groups - the Bengali Kayast- 
has, the Tamil Brahmins, and the Marathi Chitpavans - and the 
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well-to-do in the urban areas. Thus emerged the first generation of 
indigenous English-educated industrial, commercial, political and 
intellectual elite in urban India. 

There was a constant pressure, both direct and indirect, from 
the early generation of English-educated Indians for the establish- 
ment and expansion of the English system of education. Even the 
‘national schools’ that were started during the Swadeshi movement 
followed the English pattern. Given the rising demand for English 
education and the policy of state withdrawal from higher education 
- a policy implanted from Britain - there arose bright prospects for 
private enterprise in education. 

By the time of her Independence India had a growing system 
of education: 172,661 primary schools, 12,843 middle schools, 
5,297 secondary schools, 636 colleges, 20 universities, about 
900,000 school and 300,000 university student population, and an 
expenditure of 570 million rupees (or less than а. half per cent of 
the national income) constituted her educational infrastructure. Af- 
ter Independence the colonial heritage in education expanded phe- 
nomenally? In 1975-76 the number of universities rose to 101, and 
in addition, there were nine *institutions deemed as universities," 
nine institutions of- ‘national importance’ and 47 research institu- 
tions. The number of colleges for general education, professional 
education and other education (both post- and under-graduate stan- 
dards) rose to 3,667, 3,276 and 1,405 respectively. There were 
43,054 high/higher secondary, 106,571 middle, 544,270 primary, 
and 5,658 pre-primary schools. In addition there were 2,496 
schools for vocational education, 358 schools for special education, 
and 20,699 schools for other education. 

A total of 3,113,078 college students and 89,677,015 school 
students were enrolled for general education in that year. The cor- 
responding numbers for professional education were 1,462,118 and 
224.210 respectively. In all there were 3,069,359 teachers. And, the 
total expenditure on education for the year was 21047.030 million 
rupees (or 3.42 per cent of the national income). However, the sys- 
tem of education remained. largely intact in its structural and organ- 
izational features. With the rapid expansion of the education system 
the associated problems multiplied and the crisis attendant upon it 


accentuated over the years. 
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III 


А salient feature of the phenomenal expansion in education is the 
pronounced tenacity of urban bias. It is true that there are more 
schools and colleges in rural areas and more rural people are at- 
tending them now than on the eve of Independence. It cannot be 
denied, nevertheless, that in relation to the percentage of their 
population, there are relatively many more colleges and high 
schools, if not lower level educational institutions, in urban areas. 
This is in spite of the professed goal of reducing rural-urban dis- 
parities and the various programmes of rural development. 

Most of the educational facilities in 1978-79, especially those 
of higher education, were concentrated in urban areas (defined as 
in 1971 Census). It is seen from Table 4.2 that 71.4 per cent of all 
institutions for higher education were located in urban areas. 
While this is understandable, it is surprising to note that 33.2 per 
cent of the high/higher secondary schools were also located in ur- 
ban areas. The location of middle and primary schools seems to be 
equitable as between rural and urban areas: 83.9 per cent of the 
middle and 91.2 per cent of the primary schools respectively were 
located іп rural areas. But a vast majority of the schools for voca- 
tional/special/other education (81.2%) were located in urban areas. 

The available statistics further indicate a concentration of 
trained teachers in urban areas and, more generally, in areas with 
high literacy rates (see National Council of Educational Research 
and Training 1967:94). The single-teacher schools in rural areas, 
which should have the best qualified teachers, probably have the 
least competent. Even the efforts of private enterprise in the field 
of education are generally confined to the urban areas. 

A. related aspect of the urban bias in the location of educa- 
tional facilities is the allocation of finance. Definite data on this 
aspect of rural-urban disparity in educational opportunities are hard 
to come by. But inference can be drawn about this from the data 
on the educational budget.* The share of national income allocated 
to education increased from 1.2 per cent in 1950-51 to 3.4 per cent 
in 1975-76. But the share of school education out of the total allo- 
cation for education has consistently declined during the six Five 
Year Plans: from 78.9 per cent in 1950-55 to 51.6 per cent in 
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1980-85. Added to this is the very limited scope for private finance 
for school education (see Pandit 1972). 

The declining trend in the allocation of finance for school edu- 
cation has been accompanied by an increase in the allocation for 
post-school education. The share of university education in plan al- 
location has increased over the six Plans: from 10.5 per cent in 
1950-55 to 19.3 per cent in 1980-85. If we add also the allocation 
for technica! education to that for university education the percent- 
age of allocation for post-school education shoots up to 30.3. Since 
much of the facilities for higher, professional, and technical educa- 
tion are concentrated in urban areas, and since most of the students 
in these institutions also tend to come from urban areas, any in- 
crease in the allocation for higher education is sure to favour the 
urbanites at the cost of their rural brethren. 

Moreover, not all the amount allocated for school education is 
spent on rural areas. A substantial proportion of schools are lo- 
cated in urban areas, and also the urban response to the schools is 
more favourable as compared to the high rates of wastage and stag- 
nation at the primary level in rural areas. Consequently, even in 
the absence of exact figures, we will be justified in concluding that 
а substantial share of the allocation for school education benefits 
the urban areas. 

Another aspect of the urban bias in the system of education 
has to do with curriculum. Ponsioen (1968:238) has argued that by 
its origin and nature formal education is an urban phenomenon. 
While one may contest this as an universal generalization, its valid- 
ity. with reference to modern education in India can hardly be de- 
nied. This may be more obvious with reference to higher educa- 
tion. But the fact that the school in any village represents ап ех- 
ternal influence transmitting urban standards in many ways is sel- 
dom recognized. 

The prevailing system of education has been designed, recom- 
mended, introduced and nurtured by elites from urban areas. These 
elites are probably unconsciously influenced by the needs of 
people of their own strata and are unable to perceive the felt needs 
of others. Available evidence (see Jayaram 1976: Chapters X and 
VII) of the structure and the content of curriculum at all levels of 


education seems to substantiate this. The need for rooting schools 
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in the community and linking them with the latter’s ecology, em- 
phasized by educational strategists like Curle (1970:xiv) seems to 
be a far cry in India. 

A corollary of the concentration of educational facilities in ur- 
ban areas is the unequal representation of rural students in educa- 
tional institutions, especially at the higher levels. In 1961-62 an 
overwhelming majority of students in research institutes (89.2%) 
and a majority of students in universities (63.9%), in colleges for 
general education (62.4%), in professional education (64.2%), and 
in special education (59.4%) originated from urban areas. A major- 
ity (53.1%) of high/higher secondary students also belonged to ur- 
ban areas. The representation of rural children was fair in the 
middle schools (69.8%) and primary schools (81.0%), while it was 
small in pre-primary schools (28.9%) and schools for vocational 
educatic- (36.9%). 

The situation had remained unchanged even in 1973-74. Ac- 
cording to the Third All-India Educational Survey, the total enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher education from urban areas was 18.72 
lakhs, constituting 83.6 per cent of the total enrollment in institu- 
tions of higher education (see Table 4.3). That the students enrolled 
at the more important institutions of higher education ‘generally 
tend to come from urban areas’ has also been observed by the 
Education Commission (1964-66).5 

Di Bona (1970:80) records that the students from rural and ag- 
ricultural backgrounds form only four per cent of the university 
student community at Delhi, five per cent at Bombay, 10 per cent 
of college students at Pune, 19 per cent in Gujarat and 20 per cent 
at Aligarh. ‘Allahabad appears to have a high proportion of such 
students, although not as great as Kerala with 35 per cent.’ Socio- 
logical analyses of the background of students in higher and profes- 
sional education have confirmed this aspect of the urban bias in 
Indian education (see Rajagopalan and Jaspal Singh 1968; Sharma 
1972 & 1976; and Jayaram 1978). 

That our education is urban oriented, and that it is the urban 
population which has benefitted relatively more from the available 
educational facilities have also been revealed by the census data. 
Estimation from one per cent sample data of the 1971 Census (see 
Table 4.4) shows that a majority of matriculates (59.7%), technical 
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diploma or certificate holders (52.1%), and an even greater major- 
ity of graduates (75.5%) are living in urban areas. Only 0.6 per 
cent of the population are graduates, and including them only 3.9. 
per cent of the population are educated up to or beyond matricula- 
tion. And, of these 75.5 per cent of the former and 62.1 per cent 
of the latter are in urban areas. R 

The essence of a society's educational effort is to be seen in 
the level of literacy attained by its members. Only about a third of 
India's population, excluding the age-group 0-4, was literate in 
1971 (see Table 4.5). Nearly 60 per cent of the urban dwellers are 
literate and the corresponding percentage for their rural counter- 
parts is considerably less (ie., 27). An analysis (based on Bose 
1978: 397-99, Table 38) of the literacy level of cities with a popu- 
lation of over 100,000 reveals that nearly 70 per cent (i.e. 99/142 
or 69.795) of them have a literacy rate of 50 per cent or more. All 
the 11 cities having a population of over 800,000 have a literacy of 
over 50 per cent. Only in three (or 2.1%) of the lakh-plus cities is 
the percentage of literacy lower than the national average. 


TABLE 4.5 
LITERACY RATE OF POPULATION (EXCLUDING 0-4 
AGE-GROUP), 1971. 
ne tilh Da o 
Areas 
Sex Rural Urban Total 
Male 38.8 69.5 45.3 
Female 15.1 48.0 21.5 
Persons 27.0 59.7 33.8 


Ee eT nae 
Source : Bose (1973:433, Table 176). 

An inevitable consequence of the urban bias in our education has 
been the gross and unrepentant neglect of lower education, whose 
importance in a country wherein the majority of the population is 
illiterate and lives in rural areas cannot be exaggerated. Not only is 
rural education neglected, in its present state it is also suffering 
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from serious ills (see Agricultural Economics Research Centre 
1971). Much of the educational neglect at the lower levels can be 
traced to the present policy of breakneck expansion in higher edu- 
cation in the urban areas (see Mitra 1978). 

The urban bias in the educational system is sometimes de- 
fended on the ground that in the potential progress of developing 
countries the city plays a dynamic multiple role and it is the focal 
point for change and progress; and that such a bias is not entirely 
unknown even in the industrially advanced countries of the West. 
Yet another and stronger rationalization comes from the advocates 
of technical efficiency and economic tenability which, according to 
them, necessitate educational facilities to be developed as a part of 
an urban-industrial complex. But these arguments are untenable as 
they contradict the role of education as a solvent of inequalities, a 
role which is much lauded throughout the world. ` 


IV 


The phenomenal growth of education in urban areas could be 
viewed as a renewed response to a sustained demand. There are 
two sources of the demand for education: First, there is the 
planner's demand for education, determined in relation to the man- 
power requirements for the programmes of economic development. 
This is premised upon the belief that education is the foundation 
and vehicle of national development. But the more important 
source of the demand for education could be viewed as an expres- 
sion of consumer's preference. 

The answer to the question why individuals demand education 
is, of course, not a simple one. A major reason for this is no doubt 
the status significance that education carries with it. On the one 
hand, just because social status has been a function of education, 
some people may ‘consume’ education, though it may not have any 
instrumental significance for them. On the other, under conditions 
of rapid urbanization competition for available jobs and social 
benefits intensifies, making educational credentials an increasingly 
significant means of securing them. It has been found that a higher 
qualification fetches a job quicker but not necessarily better, al- 
though the chances of earning more later are bright.’ Also, educa- 
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tion means an escape from manual work. In brief, when occupation 
is a ladder for social mobility the need for education for an indi- 
vidual becomes indispensable. 

At the group level, much of the pressure for educational ex- 
pansion could be viewed as a response to the urge of social groups 
which had not previously been associated with education and pro- 
fessions which now posses the resources and ambitions necessary to 
seek entry to them. This is evidenced by the growth of educational 
institutions run by community or caste groups in several urban 
centres. 

The mobility significance of education is mainly meaningful 
with reference to the tertiary level. This is so as education is an 
avenue of upward social mobility primarily through occupational 
mobility. This implies that generally the higher the status of the 
occupation the greater is the educational requirement for entering 
it. For instance, professions such as medicine, engineering and 
management which rank very high on the occupational prestige hi- 
erarchy require seven to eight years of post-school education, and a 
few more years of informal training. 

The status and mobility significance of higher education is re- 
inforced by the fact that the supply of higher education is not ade- 
quate enough to meet the increasing demand for it. The growth of 
higher education in India has not been coping with the rising de- 
mand for it (see Rudolph and Rudolph 1972:25-28). Thus, there ex- 
ists a ‘demand-supply’ lag in higher education, and not all those 
who demand higher education are supplied with it, even in urban 
areas. 

Under these circumstances the educational system itself may 
‘become more rigid and complex, and impose certain constraints 
which are both formal and informal, and material and non-material 
so that the demand for higher education is effectively contained.® 
Though some students may have the necessary aptitude and merit 
they are kept out of higher education as they cannot cope. with the 
complexity of the educational system. In the ultimate analysis it is 
the socio-economic factors which determine who can efféctively 
overcome the rigidity and complexity of the system and the con- 
straints which it imposes. 

Obviously then, while the system of education is predominantly 
beneficial to the urban dwellers, even among them only a select 
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few succeed in receiving higher education. The studies of the so- 
cial background of the under-graduate women students in Mysore 
(Sivakumar 1982) and Delhi (Ahmad 1974), medical students in 
Mysore (Sharadamma and Parvathamma 1968), technology students 
in Delhi (Rajagopalan and Jaspal Singh 1968), management stu- 
dents in Ahmedabad (Sharma 1972) and also those in other profes- 
sional courses in other urban centres (Sharma 1976) have indubita- 
bly demonstrated that they are predominantly drawn from among 
the higher socio-economic status families characterized by high 
educational, occupational and income backgrounds. This is further 
confirmed by the the all-India field study of the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training (see Gore et al. 1970). 
Based on an analysis of a sample of students in Bangalore, 
Jayaram (1978) has concluded that higher education is a mecha- 
nism more for retaining and transmitting status than for social mo- 
bility. Focussing further upon medical students he even suggests 
that in the rewarding world of medical doctors there is a strong 
element of occupational inheritance. 

All this should not, however, imply that education has not 
contributed at all to the process of upward social mobility in urban 
areas. The presence of first generation educands in schools in gen- 
eral and colleges in particular would substantiate this. Part of this 
mobility is sponsored by the government as part of its measures 
for ameliorating the status of the scheduled castes/tribes and other 
backward classes. And part of it has been the outcome of the strat- 
egy of the economically dominant groups at converting their status 
parameter, i.e., from land-holding and economic assets to educa- 
tion. However, considering the phenomenal growth of higher edu- 
cation in the last four decades or so, the extent of such mobility 
appears to be only marginal. 

Thus, some people from the lower strata are more educated 
and better employed now than they were a few decades back, 
partly because of the widening of opportunities in education and 
occupation, and partly because of the policy of protective discrimi- 
nation. But, it remains a stubborri fact that the relative advantage 
of the upper strata and the informal barriers to the higher status 
occupations have not only persisted but also become strengthened. 
This may mean that there has been ‘а secular decline in the mobil- 
ity role of education, perhaps a hardening of social arteries’ in the 
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past few decades (Saberwal 1978b: 243). Not surprisingly then, 
there has been an overall stability of status structure in urban India. 


У 


We may now turn to arr important factor limiting the mobility role 
of education in urban areas. The relation between education and 
occupation, or more appropriately, the occupational significance of 
education has not remained stable. As Dore (1976:4) puts it, 
‘peoples’ ideas as to what qualifications fit what jobs tend to 
change over time.’ This is to a considerable extent determined by 
the equation between economic development (more particularly, in- 
dustrialization) and growth in education. 

In India the generation of employment has been inordinately 
slow as compared to the output of people with educational creden- 
tials. Thus, there is an increasing availability of people with educa- 
tional credentials in relation to the availability of jobs. This has re- 
sulted in a constant rise in educational qualifications for jobs with- 
ош any necessary relation to more effective job performance or so- 
phistication demanded by the economy. 

The escalation of educational qualification for jobs, or ‘educa- 
tional inflation,’ necessarily dilutes the mobility significance of 
education in relation to occupation. In brief, while educational 
qualifications may be essential for obtaining a job in urban areas, 
since they are widely held, there is less likelihood of discrimination 
between job aspirants. And other things remaining the same, a 
more ‘qualified’ person (i.e., one possessing higher/more degrees) 
is more likely to be appointed for a job though it does not require 
such a high qualification. Thus, with rapid urbanization, education 
tends to weaken as a bestower of social status. А 

The rapid growth of urbanization and an even outpacing 
growth of education have been essentially unplanned. Neither of 
them is linked to economic development in general and industriali- 
zation in particular. According to Bose (1978:127), ‘it is doubtful 
whether, even after 20 years, industrialization will be able to keep 
pace with urban growth.’ As Roberts (1973:142) rightly argues: 


economic underdevelopment and slow rates of economic 
growth... mean that any rises in educational levels are pro- 
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duced by the greater efficiency of urban centres in educating 
their populations and are a phenomenon of urban rather than 
economic development. 


But more disquieting is the increasing incidence of unemployment 
among the educated persons in urban areas. Between 1956 and 
1978 the number of unemployed shot up from 5.3 million to 38.6 
million (see Essay 5: Table 5.1). The number of registered unem- 
ployed (only a fraction of the actual total) increased from 335,000 
in 1951 to 30,131,000 in 1986 - a nearly 90 - fold increase in 35 
years. Quoting the Bhagwati Committee Report, Mitra (1978:607) 
writes that 


while the number of matriculate job seekers nearly tripled be- 
tween 1966 and 1972, the number of undergraduate job seekers 
quadrupled and that of graduate job seekers increased six-fold 
during the same period. 


The. Panning Commission (1978: 214, 217 & 206) estimates based 
on the 32nd Round of the National Sample Survey (1977-78) are 
more revealing. The rates for ‘usual,’ ‘weekly’ and ‘daily’ status 
unemployment for urban areas were 8.77, 7.86 and 10.34 per cent 
respectively. The corresponding percentages for all-India were 4.23, 
4.48 and 8.18 respectively. Furthermore, "ће rate of usual status 
unemployment rose progressively from 2.28 per cent in the case of 
illiterates to 3.61 per cent at the primary level, 15.15 per cent at 
the secondary level and 15.76 per cent at the level of graduates 
and above.' Based on the 'live register' statistics of the employ- 
ment exchanges, the Planning Commission has observed that ‘more 
than 50. per cent of the job-seekers are educated,’ including many 
with a university degree. 

Interestingly enough, the facts that the problem of unemploy- 
ment of the educated persons is worsening year after year and the 
mobility significance of education has relatively declined have not 
caused a set-back to the rising demand for education. Dore 
(1976:4) has generalized that "the paradox of the situation is that 
the worse the educated unemployment situation gets and the more 
useless educational certificates become, the stronger grows the 
pressure for an expansion of educational facilities.’ According to 
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him, if one finds that the education he has acquired does.not get 
him the job on which he has set his sight, then he will try to get 
more education. In fact, his chances may improve: "The mechanism 
of ‘‘qualification escalation’ ensures that once one is in the mod- 
ern-sector-qualification range, the higher the educational qualifica- 
tion one gets the better one’s chances of getting some job.’ 


VI 


The continuously rising demand for education, the government’s 
inability to meet this demand and the resulting scarcity of educa- 
tional facilities have together given a fillip to private enterprise in 
education. This enterprise is largely capitalistic in its orientation 
and operates strictly according to market conditions. It generally 
caters to the affluent sections and the ‘middle class mobiles’ in ur- 
ban areas. The practice of charging capitation fee, collecting dona- 
tions, etc. are all part of this syndrome. р 

The capitalist entrepreneurial orientation and the resulting hold 
of private enterprise over education is revealed by the data pre- 
sented in Table 4.6. Nearly three-fourths of all colleges for general 
education (73.9%) are privately managed. Though only 43.7 per 
cent of all colleges for professional education are in private hands, 
the majority of professional colleges of degree and post-graduate 
standard (51.8%) are privately controlled. 

Tuming to school education, private enterprise is confined to 
high/higher secondary school and pre-primary education. A major- 
ity of them, 1.е., 66.2 per cent of the former and 73.1 per cent of 


the latter are privately managed. Private enterprise is least enter- 


prising in primary and middle levels of schooling: only 16.1 per 
f the latter are privately 


cent of the former and 26.1 per cent о 


managed. 
Moreover, of the 2,878 arts, science and commerce colleges 


surveyed by the University Grants Commission (1978:53), 2,318 
(80.5%) were privately managed and 1,513 (65.3%) of these private 
colleges were in urban areas. Analysed differently, 1,513 of the 
1,968 (or 76.9%) of the colleges in urban areas are privately man- 
aged. 


It is also signifi 
in arts and science colleges, and 52.4 


cant to note that 73.9 per cent of the students 
per cent of the students in 
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degree and post-graduate standard professional colleges are attend- 
ing privately run institutions. Similarly, 65.9 per cent of high 
school and 77.5 per cent of pre-primary school students are attend- 
ing private schools. The percentage of students attending private 
schools is minimum at primary (17.77%) and middle (23.8%) lev- 
els. 

Private control over education is far more pervasive than what 
either its domain or legal authority would suggest. Based on an in- 
tensive study of. seven colleges in Kanpur, Nirmal Singh (1983) has 
examined the nature and consequences of the resulting ‘siege’ of 
public education by private control. His analysis reveals that with 
the emergence of second and successive generations of private 
managements, the-early munificence and genuine concern for edu- 
cation has waned. And, with the increasing possibility of convert- 
ing educational resources into non-educational services and goods, 
the private managements came to acquire more and more the char- 
acteristics of a specialized ‘риге’ management. 

The perspectives obtained by Nirmal Singh's analysis may 
well be true of private colleges in other parts of the country. They 
may also be applicable to private enterprise in professional educa- 
tion in some southern states. It is to be feared that if some colleges 
do not by now fit into the *pure' management model they may not 
be lagging far behind. 

The private enterprise in urban education has accentuated the 
hierarchy of educational institutions, reflecting and perpetuating so- 
cial inequality. The posh *public' and private English medium insti- 
tutions at the top and the ill-equipped vernacular medium govern- 
ment institutions at the bottom constitute the two extremes of this 
hierarchy. These institutions in the hierarchy vary in terms of the 
sources of finance, machinery for social control, medium of in- 
struction, social milieu, process and direction of socialization, and 
last but not least, the class clientele. The top-most institutions cater 
10 students from among the affluent sections and the bottom-most 
ones generally cater to the students from the lower strata and those 
belonging to manual workers’ families. The educational experience, 
if at all any, of the most deprived sections of the urban society liv- 
ing under wretched conditions in slums is appalling. 
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Both modern urbanization and the modern system of education 
originated in India as a consequence of colonial politico-economic 
policies, and, initially at least, both of them served the interests of 
the British colonialists. Both of them grew slowly but steadily until 
Independence. But they have grown rapidly since then, perhaps 
education more rapidly than urbanization. However, the growth of 
both urbanization and education has, by and large, been unrelated 
to the nature and extent of the economic development of the coun- 
try, and even less to iis industrialization. That is, the growth of 
education seems to be more closely related to rapid urbanization 
than to economic deveiopment. 

The lack of coordination between economic development and 
educational growth has resulted in a contradictory educational situ- 
ation: On the one hand, an overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion, living mostly in rural areas, is un - or under-educated and 
even illiterate. On the other, a minuscule minority, confined mostly 
to urban areas, is over-educated. Under the latter condition of edu- 
cational inflation, the problem of unemployment of the educated 
persons has worsened. Also, there has been a rising escalation of 
qualifications for available jobs, and consequently a devaluation of 
academic degrees and certificates, 

The educationat growth in the country, more so since Inde- 
pendence, has been essentially urban biased. This is particularly 
true in the case of higher education. The urban bias manifests itself 
in the location of educational facilities, allocation of finance and 
content of curriculum. As a corollary to this we find that a major- 
ity of the post-school students in general and on overwhelming ma- 
jority of students in professional courses in particular are drawn 
-from urban areas. The urban bias in the educational system has 
patently resulted in the neglect of rural education. 

The perennially rising demand for education, especially at the 
tertiary Jevel, in urban areas is mostly in view of its tie up with 
occupation and social status, and the prospects it holds out for up- 
ward social mobility. Considering the phenomenal growth of educa- 
tion the actual extent of mobility is, however, only marginal. Fur- 
thermore, as a result of the escalation of qualifications for jobs and 
‘educated unemployment’ the nature of mobility is also trifling. 
Higher education seems to have functioned, therefore, more as a 
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stabilizer of social status and transmitter of privileges in an urban 
Setting. 

Paradoxically, notwithstanding the devaluation of degrees, 
‘educated unemployment’ and the decline in the mobility role of: 
education, the demand for education has been unabated. With the 
government assuming the role of a passive onlooker, with neither a 
sense of direction nor the political will to intervene effectively, .pri- 
vate enterprise has had a field day finding in education a lucrative 
proposition. On the one hand, private enterprise has come to ac- 
quire the characteristics of a ‘pure’ management with capitalistic 
orientation. On the other, this enterprise has ably subserved the in- 
terests of the affluent sections of society and has further contrib- 
uted to the stabilization and perpetuation of inequalities. 

Whether rural-urban disparities will be resolved and whether 
inequalities in urban areas will be erased at all in the foreseeable 
future is a moot question. But none can deny that these disparities 
and inequalities will have a lasting impact on the future of our so- 
ciety. One thing is certain, and that is, planning large scale educa- 
tional changes to overcome the crisis confronting it under condi- 
tions of unplanned rapid urbanization is and will continue to be in- 
fructuous. And, to talk of orderly urbanization under capitalist mar- 
ket conditions is moonshine. Thus, any plan for an orderly urbani- 
zation and a well-conceived educational change has to be premised 
upon securing the long overdue changes in the social structure as a 
whole. 


NOTES 


1. In order to highlight this, Bose (1973:18) distinguishes between the level of ur- 
banization as *measured by the proportion of urban population' and the scale of 
urbanization as ‘measured by absolute numbers.’ 

2. The statistics in this and the following paragraphs are from Naik (1982:250-53). 
3. For details on higher education, see Table 4.3 The State of Kerala, where the 
number of colleges is more in rural areas than in urban areas, is an exception. 

4. Figures for 1950-51 are from Pandit (1972:1653), for 1950-55 are from the Na- 
tional Institute of Education (1965:12), for 1975-76 are from Naik (1982:253), 
and for 1980-85 are from Planning Commission (1981:361). 

5. Students from urban areas formed 87.2 per cent in the institutes of technology, 
68.2 per cent in medical colleges, 65.9 per cent in engineering colleges, 58.8 
per cent in regional engineering colleges, and 55.6 per cent in polytechnics. 
The notable exception is in agricultural colleges where they formed only 41 per 
cent (see Ministry of Education 1971:216). 
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According to Roberts (1973:142):irrespective of the level of economic develop- 
ment, urban organization is conducive to formal education. Urban population 
concentration makes possible economies in educating large number of children. 
More significantly, even relatively unskilled urban occupations have less use for 
child labour than have agricultural occupations, 

Blaug, Layrd and Woodhall (1969:4) observed the average waiting period for a 
graduate to be about six months and for a matriculate to be 17 months during 
1966-67. Dholakia (1977:29) quotes a survey conducted by the University Em- 
ployment Bureau of Gujarat which shows that the average waiting period for a 
graduate is about 19 months and for a matriculate about 28 months during the 
year 1973-74. 

For an analysis of this with reference to medical education, see Jayaram (1977). 


5 


THE EDUCATION-EMPLOYMENT 
MISMATCH 


The most significant contribution of sociology as a critical discipline 
in the last decade and a half has been the exposure of the empirical 
inadequacy and ideological underpinning of the modernization theory. 
The ‘ideological child of the Cold War,’ as Preston (1982:72) appro- 
priately describes this theory, which dominated the social science 
scene for nearly three decades after World War II, coloured the vision 
of social scientists in regard to the problems of development and gave 
a misleading direction to their intellectual efforts (see Madan 
1983:26-56). Of the several facets of this theory the one which forms 
the focal point for this essay is the sedulously propogated view that 
education is the chief ‘missing component’ of economic development 
of the ‘under-developed’ countries, and that ‘investment in human 
capital’ will by itseif contribute to economic growth and effect an 
improvement in income distribution.’ 

A detailed examination of the ‘investment in human capital’ 
thesis is beyond the scope of this essay. To say that economic devel- 
opment presumes a minimum standard of literacy on the part of the 
labour force, and that education produces the ‘know-how’ of develop- 
ment and the trained workers who operate the economy is to state the 
obvious, But from this to argue that "the more education the better’ 
will be naive. Vaizey’s (1972) appraisal of the attempts at measuring 
the role of education in economic growth suggests that they have led 
to fallacious results. 

The evidence from the Third World countries in general and from 
India in particular is categorical in demonstrating that ‘eduction sel- 
don. rises above the socio-economic and socio-political situation in 
which it is embedded’ (Kamat 1985:v). Far from functioning as the 
prime mover of socio-economic transformation, education merely 


reinforces the existing - and also crea 
tances to such transformation. The expan 


tes new - rigidities and resis- 
ding but fragile educational 
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system seems to foster a negative attitude to any form of manual 
work, accelerate urbanward migration of educated rurai folk, and 
contribute in umpteen ways to what Bowles and his associates (1975- 
76) call ‘ the legitimation of the social division of labour.’ 

An exhaustive review of the crisis confronting India’s educational 
system and its submergence in the socio-economic crisis conditions in 
which the large majority of her people exist is a fit subject for a multi- 
volume exercise. Such an exercise can hardly be attempted, even 
briefly, in a short essay like this, which confines itself to a delineation 
of one aspect of the crisis, namely, the mismatch between education, 
employment and economy. While this mismatch is a problem faced 
by most capitalist countries in the West also (see Watson 1983), it is 
most glaringly apparent in some of the poorest countries of the Third 
World. The case of post-Independence India, with its second largest 
educational system in the world and its three and a half decades of 
experience of planned programmes of democratic-socialist develop- 
ment, yields rich insights into this problem. 


Unemployment : Magnitude and Consequences 


The concept of employment, as also its corollary unemployment, 
is a complex one, subsuming under it several aspects, quantitative as 
well as qualitative. It ‘cannot be defined in terms of physical activity 
as such,’ as it has inevitably to be related to ‘some notion of the 
“value” of the work’ (Sen 1975:3-5). Intriguingly enough, the problem 
of measurement of (unemployment has received surprisingly little at- 
tention in economic theory. The figures obtained from different 
sources about the quantum of unemployment, employing different 
concepts and methods of measurement, expectedly vary widely. The 
problems of reliability and interpretation notwithstanding, the chal- 
lenging reality behind the statistics, however obscure and enigmatic 
they may be, can hardly be exaggerated, and much less denied. 

Between 1956 and 1978 the number of unemployed shot up from 
5.3 million to 38.6 million (see Table 5.1),? that is, by 628.30 per 
cent, which means that the number of unemployed has increased by 
1.51 million per year. While the number of jobs generated increased 
from 7.0 million to 32.0 million in the same period (i.e., at an average 
of 1.14 million per year), the backlog of unemployment shot up from 
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3.3 million to 26.6 million (i.e., at an average of 1.06 million per per 
year). 

The number of registered unemployed (only a fraction of the 
actual total) increased from 335,000 in 1951 to 30,131,000 in 1986, 
a nearly 90-fold increase in 35 years. An analysis of the activities of 
employment exchanges between 1956 and 1986 (see Table 5.2) shows 
that while registrations have increased considerably neither the vacan- 
cies notified nor placements effected have kept pace with them. Thus, 
the number of applicants on the ‘Jive register’ of the employment 
exchanges has grown at an alarming rate of 129 per cent year. 

The Planning Commission (1981:214, 217 & 206) estimates 
based on the 32nd Round of the National Sample Survey (1977-78) 
are more revealing. The rates for ‘usual,’ ‘weekly’ and ‘daily’ status 
unemployment for urban areas were 8.8, 7.9 and 10.3 per cent respec- 
tively. The corresponding percentages for all-India were 4.2, 4.5 and 
8.2 respectively. Furthermore, 


the usual status unemployment rose progressively from 2.28 per 
cent іп the case of illiterates to 3.61 per cent at the primary level, 
15.15 per cent at the secondary level and 15.76 per cent at the 
level of graduates and above. 


Based on the ‘live register’ statistics of the employment exchanges, 
the Planning Commission (1981:206) has observed that ‘more than 50 
per cent of the job-seekers are educated,’ including many with a 
university degree. It is seen (Table 5.3) that between 1953 and 1978 
unemployment of the educated increased over 37 times. Over these 25 
years the share in unemployment of beneficiaries of the successive 
higher levels of education has also risen. This shows ‘that unemploy- 
ment has penetrated into hitherto protected sectors of the educational 
system. | 

While studies are unequivocal in showing that ‘an increasing рег- 
centage of recent graduates is likely to remain unemployed’ (see 
Dhar, Ilchman and Ilchman 1976:10-11), the incidence of graduate 
unemployment is the highest among the graduates belonging.to arts, 
followed by science and commerce faculties (sce Raza, Aggarwal and 
Hasan 1985:141-42). They together constituted over 90 per cent of 


the unemployed graduates in the late sixties and continued to consti- 
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tute over 85 per cent of the unemployed graduates in 1977-78. If we 
add unemployed graduates from the education faculty (9.9%) this per- 
centage crosses 95. Engineering graduates who formed 6.5 per cent of 
the unemployed graduates in 1968-69 constituted only 1.7 per cent in 
1977-78. Medical graduates have formed around 1 per cent of the 
unemployed graduates during this period. 

Presenting the unemployed as a percentage of the graduates in a 
particular faculty we get a slightly different but revealing insight. 
According to the 1971 Census, the incidence of unemployment among 
arts/humanities, science and commerce degree holders was 13.1, 16.5 
and 13.9 per cent respectively. The incidence of unemployment 
among technical (engineering) and technical (vocational) degree and 
diploma holders was 12.8 and 21.8 per cent respectively. The inci- 
dence of graduate unemployment was high for agriculture (11.4%) but 
low for veterinary science (5.5%) and medicine (allopathy) (4.2%). и, 
as-noted earlier, arts graduates form the largest proportion of the un- 
employed graduates (45.9% in 1977-78), it is obviously because there 
are more students in the arts faculty (43.8% in 1977-78) than in other 
faculties. 

To the foregoing statistics if we add the dimension of what 
Robinson (1937:62 & 84) termed ‘disguised unemployment’ the prob- 
lem would appear to be graver still. Under conditions of shortage of 
vacancies unemployed persons are driven to ‘inferior’ occupations 
characterized by low productivity and their labour is thus wastefully 
utilized. As will be discussed later, such a phenomenon is not un- 
known in the case of educated persons in India and it is referred to as 
‘qualification escalation’ and “degree devaluation.’ 

Paradoxically, while millions among the educated are ипет- 
ployed or under-employed, there are any number of jobs waiting to be 
done because people with requisite ‘education’ and training are not 
available. In a country characterized by rampant unemployment, itis 
disquieting to note that many vacancies remain unfilled for want of 
suitable candidates. Though the exact educational qualifications re- 
quired for these vacancies are not clearly known, based on the Em- 
ployment Review published by the Union Ministry of Labour, Raza, 
Aggarwal and Hasan (1985:143) point out that ‘maximum skill short- 
ages are noted in the technical and professional occupations at the 
higher level and in the occupational category of craftsmen and pro- 
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duction workers.’ This aspect of the education-employment mismatch 
is a clear indication of a lack of perspective planning of education vis- 
a-vis the manpower requirements of the country. 

The education-employment mismatch and its implications are not 
a special oatcome of the post-independence period. Their roots can be 
traced to the colonial times and their darkest picture was during the 
depression period in the thirties. It was easy then to place the blame 
squarely on the British rulers. But if the same situation persists in an 
aggravated form even after four decades of Independence, it is obvi- 
ous that things have not been moving in the right direction. The blame 
for this must be shared by the politicians,planners and social scien- 
tists. 
There is often a tendency to identify unemployment with poverty. 
This is a consequence of laying stress on the 'income aspect' of 
employment, as ‘employment is an important means of generating 
and distributing income' (Sen 1975:38). Moreover, as Liebow 
(1972:1) has observed, unemployment does not strike at the labour 
force randomly. It is directional and selective; ‘it strikes from under- 
neath, and it strikes particularly at those at the bottom of (the) soci- 
ety.’ 

Notwithstanding this, Sen (1975:38) makes out ‘a good case for 
keeping “‘poverty’’ as a concept distinct from **unemployment," with- 
out of course assuming them to be independent of each other.’ What 
is important to note, as Liebow (1972) has stressed, is that unemploy- 
ment can mean ‘spiritual’ as well as ‘material’ deprivation. An unem- 
ployed person can be spiritually deprived even when he is materially 
sound. As far back as 1857, in his Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
Marx (1970:19) spoke of labour ultimately becoming ‘not only a 
means of life but life's prime want.’ Work is the medium through 
which an individual expresses himself and obtains an identify. This is 
what Sen (1975:5-6) calls the ‘recognition aspect’ of employment. 

What does it mean to be unemployed? The socio-psychological 
effects of unemployment have not yet been explored adequately. 
Watson (1983:7) has drawn attention to 


the underlying tensions and sense of grievance, injustice and frus- 
tration that can so easily eat into a person’s psyche as he comes 
to terms with being unemployed at a very young age, and, in 
many cases, with being unemployable. 
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Unemployment can turn a man into ‘a caricature of himself, giving 
him the appearance of being stupid and lazy with no concern for the 
future. He learns ‘to live with his failure by lowering life goals and 
by other’ rationalizing measures which effectively remove him from 
ordinary society’ (Liebow 1972:3-4). Such social withdrawal would 
mean that society ceases to have any claim on the loyalty of such 
individuals. Thus, from the society's perspective employment would 
ensure bringing large masses of people, who are at present on the 
fringes, right into the national mainstream. 


SOLUTIONS : AN ASSESSMENT 
Employment Generation and Manpower Planning 


Obviously the most straight-forward strategy for reducing the in- 
cidence of unemployment in general and unemployment among the 
educated in particular is the creation of jobs and relating university 
places to the manpower requirements of the economy. But this is 
more easily said than done. It has been observed that a majority of the 
people are employed in the public sector, and their proportion has 
increased from 59.03 per cent in 1967 to 64.76 per cent in 1974. In 
absolute terms employment in the public sector rose from 9.63 million 
in 1967 to 17.3 million in 1985, i.e., by 79.6 per cent, giving an 
average of 0.43 million or 4.4 per cent per year. The increase in 
employment in the private sector during this period has been meagre, 
i.e., 0.52 million (or 7.6%), giving an average of 0.5 million or 0.8 per 


cent per year. 
Of those employed in the public sector in 1985, 19.3 per cent 


were in central government service, 36.4 per cent in state government 
service,31.9 per cent in quasi-government service, and 12.4 per cent 
in the service of local bodies. Between 1975 and 1985, though there 


was an increase in eraployment in absolute terms in the central gov- 


ernment, the state governments and local bodies, their share in the 
inally (by 3.9, 0.5 and 


total public sector employment decreased margi ' 
2.7 percentage points respectively), whereas the quasi-government 


share has increased by 7.0 percentage points. In fact, over 43 per cent 


of the total increase in public sector employment is accounted for by 


the rise in employment in quasi-government service. 
It must also be noted that excepting in the State of Maharashtra, 
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Karnataka, and Gujarat, a majority of the graduates are employed in 
the government or quasi-government sector, and, by and large, they 
are reported to be working as clerks. “A study of occupations desired 
by graduates registered in employment exchanges, reported that 94 
per cent of arts, science and commerce graduates sought clerical 
occupations (Dhar, Ilchman and Ilchman 1976:12-13). 

In brief, there is an excessive dependence on the public sector as 
the employer, and whatever employment has been generated over a 
period of time is in this sector. The role of the private sector has not 
been noteworthy. Based on the figures of the National Rural Employ- 
ment Programme it has been worked out (see Dubashi 1983:83) that 
Rs.5,000 will be required to create a job. It is estimated that to pro- 
vide jobs for the teeming unemployed it would need about Rs.60 
billion a year (Rs. 40 billion for the rural sector and Rs. 20 billion for 
the urban sector). In addition to this provision has to be made for the 
usual leakages, the requisite administrative infrastructure, and 
sizeable investment in primary industrial sectors to provide the mate- 
rials required to feed the programme. If the present rate of growth in 
employment is any guide, one cannot be optimistic about being any- 
where near the solution to the problem. 

Even granting that the requisite resources for such a programme 
could be made available, manpower planning would still pose a seri- 
ous problem. The question is not merely one of creating jobs, but of 
creating the type of jobs essential for the socio-economic development 
of the country. But in a society where the economy is without direc- 
tion in spite of being excessively centralized, where political decisions 
are governed by socio-political pressures and demands of populism, 
and where the planners lack both vision and conviction, manpower 
planning tailored to the needs of the country will be difficult to 
achieve. 

A reference may be made to the role of employment exchanges, 
which have been set up to provide placement assistance to people. It 
is true that the number of exchanges (720 in 1985) is small consider- 
ing both the size of the country and the number of unemployed, and 
that they do not specifically cater to the educated among the unem- 
ployed. To overcome these bottlenecks employment information guid- 
ance bureaux have been set up in most universities (80 in 1985). 

These bureaux are expected to provide vocational guidance to 
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students and also assist them in placement. But the material and 
technical deficiencies of these bureaux render them virtually ineffec- 
tive and students obviously do not utilize their services (see Dhar, 
Ilchman and Ilchman 1976:80). While students from the better-off 
families make independent efforts to obtain jobs, those from the 
poorer sections are quite at sea. 

As a facile solution to the unemployment problem it has been 
demanded by many student organizations ihat the government should 
give unemployment dole, as is done in some countries in the West. 
Such a scheme of public assistance to the unemployed is feasible and 
relevant when the scale of unemployment is small and manageable 
and the problem of unemployment is a transitory one. But under 
conditions of chronic and rampant unemployment, such a scheme is 
unthinkable. In the longer run such public assistance cannot arrest the 
demoralizing consequences of unemployment. For aught we know it 
may even aggravate them. 


Reduction of Enrollment and Selective Admission 


In the absence of an immediate prospect of a rapid rise in the 
demand for qualified people, the best remedy, it has been suggested, 
would be to curtail their supply. This implies a stringent policy of 
reducing enrollment and selective admission at the collegiate level, as 
also minimizing the element of public subsidy and raising fees. The 
need for selective admission has been voiced vigourously since the 
State Education Ministers’ Conference in 1959. Besides bringing 
down the quantum of unemployment among educated persons this 
policy is supposed to yield certain economic and political advantages. 
Economically, it is expected to free resources for alternative invest- 
ment, change the social attitude in favour of semi-skilled jobs and 
alter the consumption patiern of the people. Politically, it 1$ expected 
to arrest alienation and subdue campus unrest. The Education Com- 
mission (1964-66) too recommended this policy. 

The main beneficiaries of the present system of top-heavy educa- 
tion (secondary and tertiary sectors appropriate about 60 per cent of 
the educational expenditure) belong to the top 30 per cent of the 
income groups who occupy about 70 and 80 per cent of the places in 
the secondary and university stages respectively. Other things remain- 
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ing the same, selective admission to higher education would certainly 
reinforce the class bias in favour of the better-off sections of society. 

Besides raising questions about the basis and method of selection, 
the policy of selective admission will have to be reconciled with the 
aim of achieving equality of opportunities and the programme of pro- 
tective discrimination. Be that as it may, selectivity would neither be 
practicable nor desirable until alternative avenues of employment and 
training are made available to those who are denied higher education. 

The critical plank on which such policy recommendations rest is 
‘the unbridled growth in enrollment at the tertiary level.’ In absolute 
terms the enrollment in higher education increased from 2.59 million 
in 1961 to 5.92 million in 1981, which works out to an increase of 
128.6 per cent over two decades. This is indeed low as compared to 
the increase in enrollment at the secondary stage (283.3%) and only 
marginally high as compared to the increase in enrollment at the 
primary and middle stages (117.9%). As a percentage of the popula- 
tion covered in the relevant age-group (17-23 years), the enrollment in 
institutions of higher education constitutes only 6.8 per cent, and this 
has hardly increased by 1.7 percentage points over two decades, If 
with less than seven per cent of the 17-23 age-group being enrolled in 
higher education there are problems, imagination boggles to contem- 
plate what will happen if higher education is ‘brought within easy 
teach of all’ as envisaged by the government. 

More important, according to estimates of the 32nd Round of the 
National Sample Survey (1977-78), only 2.1 per cent of the total 
labour force in the country has qualification of “graduation and 
above’. Of about seven million added to the labour force annually 
only about half a million are ‘higher educated’. That is, only one out 
of 14 persons added to the labour force is a graduate (see Agarwal 
1985:66). 

Thus, the real problem is not with the expansion of higher 
education per se, but with its unplanned nature. One feature of this 
unplanned expansion of higher education, which is its most glaring 
aspect, and is therefore invariably criticized by all, is the too literary 
and generalistic character of higher education. It is sometimes argued 
that the products of such an educational mill are unemployed because 
they are unemployable. Part of this is explained by the vague motiva- 
tion on the part of our youth entering college and the occupational 
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aspirations and defeatist attitudes it breeds. 

As early as 1961 Rao’s (1961) survey of Delhi graduates had 
revealed that ‘the bulk of the alumni who pass through the university 
are thinking of jobs rather than independent livelihood,’ and that "the 
university education is primarily regarded as a passport to salaried 
employment.’ A similar finding has also been arrived at by a survey 
of 1,200 college students in five universities by Dhar, Ilchman and 
Ilchman (1976:36). Another significant trend revealed by most studies 
and surveys of students of higher education is their predisposition for 
government service. A major reason for this overwhelming preference 
is the job security and prospects for career advancement that govern- 
ment service is reputed to provide. 

Based on an investigation of a sample of 641 employees working 
in the Life Insurance Corporation of India and the State Bank of 
Hyderabad, Parmaji (1979) has made some interesting observations. 
He found that ‘job aspiration levels generally escalate’ and ‘inclina- 
tion to soil hands in non-white-collar jobs decreases’ with years of 
education. Education also tends to progressively wean away people 
from self-employment. Moreover, the dissatisfaction of clerical work- 
ers increases and their efficiency decreases with an increase in educa- 
tion. Parmaji also confirms the predominant pre-entry aspirations of 
the respondents (93%) in favour of salaried white-collar jobs. In brief, 
while our higher education does not evidently prepare students for any 
specific occupation, it ‘mentally prepares them for salaried white- 
collar jobs... which form only 8.7 per cent of the total occupational 
structure’. 


Vocationalization of Education 


It is in this context that the suggestion for much more vocation- 


alization at the secondary stage is made. The *10+2+3" pattern of 
education had envisaged ‘alternative avenues’ through vocationaliza- 
tion of education even at the higher-secondary stage. But in spite of 
all the experiments tried so far the enrollment in vocational courses at 
the secondary stage is estimated to be only about 9 per cent of the 
total. Lack of a clear perception of the subject, inadequate data in 
regard to employment opportunities and manpower needs at the 
‘middle’ level, paucity of trained instructors, lack of interest on the 


part of private enterpreneurship in the area and the high cost involved 
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have been identified as the major hurdles in the vocationalization of 
education by the standing committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. 

It must also be mentioned here that vocationalization of education 
alone will not solve the problem. Firstly, there are not sufficient vo- 
cational employment opportunities, and what is more, as noted earlier, 
the incidence of unemployment among technical (vocational) degree 
and diploma holders (21.8%) is very high compared to even arts/ 
humanities graduates (13.1%). Thus, it is doubtful whether indiscrimi- 
nate expansion of vocational education, which would necessitate 
greater financial inputs, and may at the same time lead students into 
a blind alley, is indeed advisable. For the time being, the expansion 
of vocational education should be restricted to those areas where 
assured manpower needs do exist and are ascertainable. This should 
not, of course, be taken to be a defence for the irrelevant education 
that is being imparted at present. The point is simply that the remedy 
should not be worse than the disease. 


Devaluation of Education 


The increasing availability of people with educational credentials 
in relation to the availability of jobs has resulted in a constant esca- 
lation of educational qualification for jobs without any necessary 
relation to more effective job performance or sophistication demanded 
by the economy. The educational inflation vindicates Dore’s (1976:4) 
contention that ‘people’s ideas as to what qualifications fit what jobs 
do tend to change over time’. 

Attempts have been made.to measure the devaluation of educa- 
tion approximately in terms of ‘a lower actual wage obtained by an 
educated person in relation to what he would be expected to get in 
ideal conditions’. Agarwal (1985:68) quotes Panchmukhi's estimation 
of the devaluation of education to be 5.8 per cent between 1954 and 
1974, and 6.9 per cent between 1964 and 1974. If the experience 
requisite for jobs is also taken into consideration the devaluation for 
the latter period rises to 11.0 per cent. Such a devaluation is noticed 
in 22 out of 28 job categories examined. ‘Maximum’ (10% or more) 
devaluation is observed in the case of the educational categories of 
arts, science, commerce degrees and engineering diplomas, ‘medium’ 
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(5 to 10%) with reference to engineering degrees and ‘minimum’ 
(below 5%) in the case of medical degrees. 

Why do employers allow qualifications to escalate? May be as 
Dore (1976:5) feels /they are simply unquestioning victims of the 
widespread myth that education “‘improves’’ people’, and so they get 
more for their money if they employ over-qualified people. But more 
plausibly, faced with the situation of selecting from among a large 
number of candidates for a small number of jobs they find in degrees 
and certificates an easy sieve. This also legitimizes selection and 
rejection of candidates for choice jobs. To be brief, the phenomenon 
of escalation of qualification lays special emphasis on the function of 
education as a social sorting and grading mechanism. 

Contrary to expectation, the fact that the problem of unemploy- 
ment of the educated persons is worsening year after year has not 
caused a set back to the rising demand for education. Dore (1976: 4) 
has generalized that ‘the paradox of the situation is that the worse the 
educated unemployment situation gets and the more useless educa- 
tional certificates become, the stronger grows the pressure for an 
expansion of educational facilities’. According to him if one finds that 
the education he had acquired does not get him the job on which he 
has set his sight, then he will try to get more education. In fact, his 
chances may improve. As it has been found, the mechanism of 
‘qualification escalation’ ensures that once one is in the ‘modern- 
sector-qualification range’ a higher educational qualification fetches a 
job quicker but not necessarily better, although the chances of earning 
more later are bright.* ét 

Thus, the ‘thirst’ for education is linked largely to the acquisition 
of educational credentials with the hope of getting better jobs or some 
job, and has nothing to do with a disinterested desire for knowledge. 
This thirst is easily quenched as higher education is very highly 
subsidized. Given the stark inequality of opportunities for education at 
this level, the more the public exchequer spends on higher education 
the more a few benefit at the cost of most. — р 

The steady but certain decline in the equation between education 
and employment, the accentuation of degree devaluation, the rising 
incidence of unemployment of the educated, and the diluting mobility 
ion have grave implications for the spon- 


significance of higher educati , 
sored mobility of ше scheduled castes and tribes (see Essay 7). The 
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ever-shrinking employment opportunities sound the warning that there 
is a physical limit to the feasibility of upward social mobility for these 
categories through education. They mostly depend upon the govem- 
ment for jobs and government jobs cannot be created ad infinitum. 
The incidence of unemployment among the educated is already quite 
high even among the scheduled castes. So, in course of time even 
individual mobility would be difficult for the scheduled castes. 

It is true that the Indian polity has put up with the unemployment 
problem for several years now and may continue to do so for some 
more years. But this is no reason to be complacent about the problem. 
It is highly regrettable that as part of the strategy for legitimization of 
democratic rule people's ambitions and expectations are being 
whipped up since Independence, while the prospects of realizing them 
have been consistently receding. As a result of the frustration of 
expectations there is a growing undercurrent of discontentment. 
Higher education, no doubt, functions as a *cooling-out' mechanism. 
But, the process of 'cooling' also results latently in the accumulation 
of ‘heat’, which may well explode the entire system. 

It is well known that student indiscipline is growing in frequency 
and intensity, ánd not a little of this is related to the increasing dis- 
enchantment of the students with the education they are receiving. 
Agitations are observed to occur more often in degree programmes 
where unemployment is the greatest. *More than 80 per cent of such 
agitations come from BAs and only 16 per cent from professional 
students’ (Dhar, Ilchman and Ilchman 1976:15). Such agitations can- 
not always be dismissed as manifestations of ‘juvenile delinquency’. 
Rather they should be viewed as the danger signal of a simmering 
crisis. It will be imprudent to assume for ever that the unemployed do 
not have.an effective political clout. 


Brain Drain 


Another facet of the education-employment mismatch, which, in 
view of the mounting problem of unemployment of the educated 
persons, has been viewed as a blessing in disguise, is the exodus of a 
large number of educated and trained personnel from the country. In 
the mid-seventies, it was estimated that 6.1 per cent of the engineers 
and technologists graduating every year left our country. This figure 
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is only a national average and in case of some prestigious institutions 
like the institutes of technology the export figure is reckoned to be as: 
high as 25 per cent.‘ Similarly, it is estimated that about 1,500 phy- 
sicians and surgeons leave the country annually, which means that 10 
out of 106 medical colleges, each with an investment of about Rs. 28 
million and an annual recurring expenditure of Rs. 0.8 million, are 
being run in India exclusively for the benefit of other countries. Each 
doctor leaving the country means a loss of Rs. 0.33 million. 

These official figures on brain drain grossly under-estimate the 
magnitude of the problem. They relate only to those who have settled 
down abroad on immigration visas. If we add to their number those 
who enter the developed countries as students and then get their status 
altered as immigrants the number of highly educated emigrants would 
shoot up considerably and the consequent loss would be enormous. 
While not all those who migrate are endowed with superlative brains, 
it can hardly be denied that a substantial proportion of them do 
constitute our best brains, with exceptional abilities and professional 
skills, Thus, we are in an ironically paradoxical situation of having 
created talents which we are unable to retain. The mediocrity of our 
research is to be understood in this context." 

Not all the scientists, technologists and doctors who go abroad 
permanently settle down there. But to expect that most of them would 
return and those who do so will be a boon to our developmental pro- 
grammes is only an illusion. Of the 7,586 scientists enrolled in the 
Indian Abroad Register of the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (C.S.I.R.), only 49.5 per cent have returned to India (This is 
despite the majority of the migrating scientists not having fegistered 
with C.S.LR.). In medicine, the percentage of returnees is even less, 
i.e., 40.4. 


Many of the returnees would have spent the most creative period 


Of their life abroad. Therefore, the education, training and experience 
with which they return cannot be expected to be of much use to the 
country. In view of the vast chasm in the socio-economic and organ- 
izational environment between the country from which they return 
and their motherland, many of them may even tum out 10 be square 
pegs in round holes. - 

Brain агат no doubt brings 
settlers abroad. The inflow of foreign exc 


into the country remittances from the 
hange through such remit- 
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tance is a precious source of strength to the balance of payments in a 
country faced by chronic shortage of foreign exchange. But this is 
hardly a compensation either for the loss of lost opportunities to the 
home country or for the great value of the services emigres render to 
the host countries. 

Why do our scientists, technologists and doctors become ‘intel- 
lectual gypsies’? Reasons such as the lack of opportunities for earning 
commensurate with educational qualifications and talents, absence of 
facilities to work, lack of recognition of excellence, the stranglehold 
of bureaucracy, and so on are post facto rationalizations. While sur- 
plus production of manpower in specialist categories is sure to en- 
hance brain drain from the country, a mere quantitative reduction in 
the number of the highly educated may not help to contain it. This 
among other things calls for a rethinking on the qualitative aspects of 
higher education. 


Delinking Degrees From Jobs 


An important measure of educational policy contemplated by the 
government in the recent past is the delinking of degrees from jobs. 
Though this idea has been toyed with off and on for nearly three 
decades now (see Jayaram 1985а) it has remained a cliche. It is inter 
alia expected along with a National Merit Examination Scheme to 
reduce the scramble for university seats, raise the standards of higher 
education, match jobs and skills, cut down ‘educated unemployment’ 
and avoid wastage of scarce resources. A critical review of the facts 
of the case, however, seems to indicate that delinking degrees from 
jobs is not a panacea by itself, and may even prove to be counterpro- 
ductive. 

Based on Union Public Service Commission reports, Agarwal 
(1985: 54-59) has observed that the share of graduates who qualified 
at the LA.S. and allied examinations dropped from 29 per cent in 
1971 to less than 20 per cent during 1975-80, while that of post- 
graduates and above increased from 71 to more than 80 per cent 
during the same period. The success ratio (number of candidates 
qualified/number of candidates appeared) at these examinations in the 
final selection dropped down much faster in the case of graduates 
(from 1/27 in 1971 to 1/64 in 1978) than in the case of post-graduates 
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and above (from 1/8 in 1971 to 1/17 in 1978). (The introduction of a 
preliminary examination in 1979 improved the success ratio of gradu- 
ates to 1/14 and that of post-graduates to 1/8.) Moreover, the success 
ratio of first class holders is three to five times higher than that of 
others, and their share has increased from 39 per cent in 1971 to 55 
per cent in 1980. 

In case, following the scheme of delinking degrees from jobs, the 
flood gates are opened and matriculates and non-matriculates are also 
allowed to appear for the I.A.S. examination, their share ‘may not be 
more than 2 per cent, and the success ratio would probably be around 
1/1000.’ This can hardly stand the test of cost-benefit analysis, even 
assuming that the selectors will be able to cope with the huge horde 
of applicants. 

Delinking of degrees from jobs would not necessarily reduce the 
pressure for university seats. In recruitment to jobs based on competi- 
tive examinations requiring an advanced academic knowledge, irre- 
spective of whether the degree or certificate acts as an eligibility 
criterion, prospective competitors will tend to go to college or univer- 
sity or such other institutions to enhance their chances of passing the 
examination. If the competitive examinations now in vogue are any 
indication, they are at best ‘a mirror image’ of university examina- 
tions. 


Concluding Remarks 


The foregoing analysis makes it clear that the issues arising from 
the education-employment mismatch and their relation to the socio- 
economic framework are complex and multi-faceted. Allowing the 
présent state of affairs to continue would certainly aggravate the cri- 
sis. But attempting to tackle it by tinkering with the educational 
system is sure to make confusion worse confounded. An appropriate 
Strategy would be to Jaunch a simultaneous two pronged attack by 
way of employment generation on the one hand and streamlining the 
educational structure and content on the other. This would also call 
for a major reorientation óf the socio-economic policies and priorities. 

Unemployment, including that of the educated, is often held by 


development theorists to be а manifestation of the low rates of eco- 


nomic growth. Madan (1983:40-41) has argued well as to *why we 
should repudiate visions of the future based on the notion of growth 
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as an unlimited good.’ Considering the limited resources of various 
kinds, it is a future with which India would never catch up. And, even 
if she can mobilize all her resources, should she continue to tread the 
same path, knowing full well its limitations аз experienced by the 
advanced capitalist societies? 

The reasons for the failure of the conventional development ap- 
proach are clear enough from the experience of the World Employ- 
ment Programme (see Emmerij and Ghai 1976), and should help us in 
planning our future strategy. The conventional approach hinges on the 
urban-based ‘modem sector’ which is highly capital-intensive and 
generates relatively few jobs. However, in view of the consumption 
culture it engenders and the resulting rise in the cost of living it 
enhances the demand for employment. 

The rise in the demand for ‘modern sector’ jobs is related to the 
relatively high wages paid to them. This stimulates urbanward migra- 
tion and expands ‘the urban informal sector.’ Moreover, the ‘modern 
sector’ considerably drains resources, so that more and more people 
are forced to find a livelihood in the impoverished ‘traditional rural 
sector’ and the ‘urban informal sector.’ That over 48 per cent of the 
population lives below the poverty line of rural per capita expendi- 
ture of Rs. 65 per month and urban per capita expenditure of Rs.75 
per month at 1977-78 prices (see the Planning Commission 198 1:16) 
should shock the conscience of a nation taken for a ride by the 
*developmentalists." 

In addition to prompting us to look for alternative paths for 
achieving economic self-sufficiency and equitable distribution, and 
pointing to the urgent need for rationalization of the wage-structure, 
the new development and employment policies should grapple with 
the question of appropriate technology and socio-political context (see 
Sen 1975:v & vii). It is well known that the microchip technological 
revolution, while it can take due credit for the miracles it has been 
able to bring about, has slackened the demand for unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour, both in civil service and in manufacturing industry. 

Such a reorientation of developmental strategy and employment 
policy will raise questions about the long term educational implica- 
tions. It is much easier to dub the present education as being irrelevant 
than it is to indicate what type of education is relevant. In any case, 
education should certainly not be defined narrowly as a preparation 
for a livelihood, much less for some specific job as per some ill 
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designed manpower development plan. All round development of 
human personality, the fuller realization of man’s potentialities and 
establishing a harmony with the immediate environment are often 
suggested as aims of education. These are vague and sound utopian, 
but any search for alternatives in a situation which is in reality hope- 
less may not yield anything better. 

As Preston (1982:17) has it, ‘development’ is essentially ‘a polit- 
ico-ethical notion and not a technical one.’ Any plan of action in 
relation to employment and education would therefore have to ulti- 
mately depend on a vision of the kind of society that we would like 
to create. The national debate on the ‘desirable society’ which Ma- 
hatma Gandhi initiated has unfortunately withered in the political 
game of winning and retaining power. 


Notes 

1. Fora compendium of pro-educational arguments and their bibliography, see Schultz 
(1962). See also the book of readings edited by Blaug (1972). 

2. On the measurement of unemployment in India, see Sen (1975:115-34). 

3. Statistics cited are drawn from several sources, the chief among them being the 
Census of India, the various issues of Education in India published by the Ministry 
of Education, the various issues of Employment Review published by the Ministry 
of Labour, and /ndia 1986 : A Reference Annual published by the Ministry of In- 
formation and Broadcasting. 

4. Blaug, Layard and Woodhall (1969:4) observed the average waiting period for a 
graduate to be about six months and for a matriculate to be 17 months during 1966- 
67. Dholakia (1977:29) quotes a survey conducted by the University Employment 
Bureau of Gujarat which shows that the average waiting period for a graduate is 
about 19 months and for a matriculate about 28 months during the year 1973-74. 

5. Fora recent analysis of this problem, see Jayaram (1985b). See also Glaser ( (1978) 
for the findings of a multinational comparative survey on brain drain sponsored by 
the United Nations Institute for Training and Research and а comprehensive bibli- 
ography. 

6. According to Ms Suella Pipal, 
engineering graduates from the Indian 
United States of America for employment or study 


September 1985, р. 5). NT ME 
7. ‘In 1977, there were 10 countries with more than 5,000 publishing scientists. 


Among them India ranked eighth with 8,120 scientists. Yet their total contribution 
to international scientific joumals was а measly 0.3 per cent’ (India Today, 8(21), 


15 November 1983, p-7)- 


American Consul at Madras, in 1984 all the chemical 
Institute of Technology, Madras, went to the 
(Indian Express, Bangalore, 28 


6 


EDUCATION, INEQUALITY AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


Operate separately; rather they coincide and superimpose themselves 
upon each other. Analytically, the higher, Professional and better 
quality education in urban areas, and the lower and poor quality 
education in rural areas form the extremes of this continuum. 

The distribution of education, both in terms of quantity and 


is now well established (see Essay 4). Most institutions of higher 
learning, as also the better equipped schools,are concentrated in urban 
areas. The awareness of their existence and utility is also greater 
there. Consequently, admission to these institutions tends to be almost 
entirely biased in favour of students from urban areas, though the 
urban population is small in comparison with the rural, 

There is no valid or compelling reason for educational facilities 
to be concentrated in urban areas. On the other hand, the aforemen- 
tioned trend, apart from Providing definite practical and technical 
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advantages to the urbanites, also acts as a barrier for the rural people. 
Latently, this has the effect of insulating the educational facilities 
from being observed by the latter. In matters of cost, adjustment, and 
complexes, urban people have a decisive edge over their rural 
counterparts, who will have in addition to surmount the problems 
arising from their migration to cities to pursue education. The rural 
rich alone seem in these circumstances to come closer to urbanites in 
the matter of higher education (Kamat 1972). 

The urban bias in the educational system is sometimes defended 
on the ground that in the potential progress of developing societies the 
city plays a dynamic multiple role, as it is the focal point for change 
and progress (Bauer 1956: 55-56), and that such a bias is not entirely 
absent even in the industrially advanced countries of the West 
(Roberts 1973: 142). Yet another and stronger rationalization comes 
from the advocates of technical efficiency and economic tenability, 
which according to them necessitates educational facilities to be 
developed as a part of an urban-industrial complex. But these argu- 
ments are untenable as they go counter to the role of education as a 
solvent of inequalities, a role which is much lauded throughout the 
world. 
The inevitable consequence of the urban bias in our education has 
been the gross and unrepentant neglect of lower education whose 
importance in a country wherein the majority of the population is 
illiterate and lives in rural areas can hardly be exaggerated. Not only 
is rural education neglected, it is also suffering from serious ills in its 
present state (see Agricultural Economics Research Centre 1971). 
Much of the educational neglect at the lower levels can be traced to 
the present policy of breakneck expansion of higher education in 
urban areas. Sen (1971: 255) appropriately remarks: 


While viewing one of the most tantalizing growth-pictures of 
higher education that has ever been seen in the world, it is worth 
bearing in mind that the average cost of educating an under- 
graduate in arts and science for one year is the same as educating 
22 students in a primary school for one year. The cost of giving 
someone one year’s teaching at the М.А. level equals that of 
schooling 41 primary students in equivalent terms. 


It is not as though such an anomaly has completely escaped the atten- 
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tion of academicians and planners. Past experience has shown that at 
the point of planning policy the greatest stress is laid on universal 
mass education, with special emphasis on the education of women, of 
scheduled castes and tribes, and in rural areas. But, at the point of 
execution and performance, the achievements are in the realm of 
higher education, especially those of men, of higher stratum people, 
and in urban areas. 

According to Sen (1971: 257), what accounts for this shift from 
policy to performance lies in a mixture of two reasons: 


First, there are upward biases in the Government’s method of es- 
timation of the educated manpower requirements for economic 
growth, and, second, the Government has been remarkably re- 
sponsive to political pressures for quantitative expansion of 
higher education. . 


The former is a responsibility of the economists working in the field 
of education. But it is only the dominant among them who have 
education and could be rectified in the light of facts, However, the 
blame for the latter must be squarely placed on the governmental 
machinery succumbing to political and communal pressure groups. 

Incidentally, the fantastic rate of growth of higher education in 
cities has been accompanied by explosive problems like *educated un- 
employment,’ student unrest, decline in standards, etc., which have a 
definite bearing on the social structure. However, these issues are 
beyond the scope of this essay. Our concern here is with the extent to 
which non-academic and socio-economic factors influence recruit- 
ment to higher and professional education, and the role of higher 
education in stabilizing status structure in urban India. 


Bearing of Caste and Socio-Economic Status 


it is found that higher education, which is a Passport to high oc- 
cupational and social status, is virtually the monopoly of a select 
stratum of urban society. The institutions of higher learning are highly 
selective as far as the socio-economic background of the Students is 
concerned.Students in such institutions are predominantly drawn from 


among the higher strata families characterized by high educational, 
occupational and income backgrounds. 
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Although the independent significance of caste in bestowing 
social status has become weak, caste still continues to be a significant 
factor influencing admission to urban higher education. It is observed 
that Brahmins, who were the traditionally privileged caste group and 
who-were the first to respond to modem education, still seem to be the 
‘dominant caste’ in the field of education, being the single majority 
caste group in various institutions of higher learning. This is in spite 
of the various attempts, both formal and informal, to counter their pre- 
dominance. In the words of Shils (1961: 21), ‘no other country can 
quite match this picture of a continuing intellectual tradition carried 
so long by à single section of the population." 

Of course, some non-Brahmin castes have recently found their 
way into the field of education. But it is only the dominant among 
them who have benefitted from the educational expansion as also 
from the formal measures to break the Brahmin monopoly in educa- 
tion. At least a part of this trend is explained by the political power 
which they have been able to wield and exploit. The progress of 
education among the lower castes, especially among the scheduled 
castes, seems to be painfully slow and halting. While the government 
has taken up the cause of ameliorating the educational situation 
among the scheduled castes and tribes, the response has been far from 
satisfactory (see Chitnis 1977 and 1981; and Karlekar 1975). There 
seems to be a very long way to 50 before the educational situation of 
the scheduled castes and tribes is ameliorated. 

It is also observed that despite the rapid expansion in their edu- 
cation women are still at a disadvantage compared to men (see 
Mazumdar 1975). The availing of the benefits of the rapid expansion 
in higher education by women is chiefly confined to those belonging 
to the higher social strata and upper caste groups in urban areas. 
However, the elimination of inequality of educational opportunities on 
sex lines would remain an insignificant issue until the question of the 
relevance of the education of women is satisfactorily answered. 


School Systems and Inequality 


Inequality of educational opportunities does not take place solely 
or abruptly at the level of higher education. In fact, the initial unequal 
selection takes place at the school level itself, and higher education 


merely reinforces it. An overwhelming majority of the students in 
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higher education have had English medium education and that too in 
privately managed schools. The ‘public’ schools, a very small number 
in the Indian school system, contribute disproportionately to the ranks 
of higher education. 

It should be noted that the social background of students operates 
as a selective factor in their admission to qualitatively different types 
of educational institutions. De Souza (1974: 236-46) has found that it 
is exclusively the children of the urban upper strata who avail of 
‘public’ school education. The same seems to be true of English 
medium education also. Thus, the public schools and English medium 
education help to ‘institutionalize complementary continuation of 
family socialization’ of the privileged few and stabilize their status at 
the higher level (Levitas 1974: 53). 


Myth of Merit and ‘Tadpole Philosophy’ 


Advancing meritocratic arguments, some may altogether deny 
inequality of educational opportunities as an issue. Since schooling 
would, according to them, ostensibly be open to all, one’s achieve- 
ment of higher education or absence of it could be portrayed as a 
result not of his birth and background but of his own efforts, ability 


and talents. This is what Tawney (1964: 105) calls the "tadpole phi- 
losophy’: 


It is possible that intelligent tadpoles reconcile themselves to the 
inconveniences of their position, by reflecting that, though most 
of them will live and die as tadpoles and nothing more, the more 
fortunate of the species will one day shed their tails, distend their 
mouths and stomachs, hop nimbly on to dry land, and croak 
addresses to their former friends on the virtue by means of which 
tadpoles of character and capacity can rise to be frogs. 


It is true that in higher education merit cannot be completely ignored 
either in principle or in practice, as the relevance of higher education 
demands efficiency on its part. This is rendered impossible even oth- 
erwise by the fact that the number of applicants with requisite merit 
far exceeds the number which the educational system can effectively 
accommodate. However, research in the area of social determinants of 
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academic achievement has conclusively demonstrated that the so 
called ‘merit’ is itself influenced by certain non-academic and socio- 
economic factors. Consequently, the resulting meritocracy, instead of 
cutting across the ascriptive factors, inequality and stratification, as 
had been speculated by Young (1961) in his satirical analysis of the 
rise of meritocracy over а century in England, tends to superimpose 
itself and reinforce them. 

Thus, the justification of the existence and perpetuation of a 
meritocratic system, in which admissions are said to be based solely 
on ‘merit,’ and which individualizes failure (Bernstein 1961: 308), 
seems to be a clever strategy for ‘social closure’ (Parkin 1974: 7-8) 
and elite perpetuation. It legitimizes inequality and makes its contin- 
ued existence acceptable as а kind of safety valve (see Entwistle 
1978: 11; Parkin 1972: 49; and Bourdieu 1973: 71). 

How the meritocratic principle makes the mechanism of social 
reproduction has been outlined by Bourdieu (1974: 42) with great 
insight, and he is worth quoting in full here: 


By giving individuals educational aspirations strictly tailored to 
their position in the social hierarchy, and by operating à selection 
procedure which, although apparently formally equitable, en- 
dorses real inequalities, schools help both to perpetuate and legiti- 
mize inequalities. By awarding allegedly impartial qualifications 
(which are also largely accepted as such) for socially conditioned 
aptitudes which it treats as unequal ‘gifts’, it transforms de facto 
inequalities into de jure ones and economic and social differences 
into distinctions of quality, and legitimates the transmission of the 
cultural heritage. In doing so, it is performing а confidence trick. 
Apart from enabling the elite to justify being what it is, the ide- 


ology of giftedness, the cornerstone of the whole educational and 


social system, helps to enclose the underprivileged classes in the 
roles which society has given them by making them see as natural 
inability things which are only a resu 
and by persuading them that they owe their social fate (which is 
increasingly tied to their educational fate as society becomes 
more rationalized) to their individual nature and their lack of 
gifts. The exceptional success of those few individuals who es- 


cape the collective fate of their 
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cational selection and give (sic.) credence to the myth of the 
school as a liberating force among those who have been elimi- 
nated, by giving the impression that success is exclusively a 
matter of gifts and work. Finally those whom the system has 
‘liberated’ - teachers in elementary, secondary and higher educa- 
tion - put their faith in L’ecole liberatrice at the service of the 
school which is in truth a conservative force which owes part of 
its power of conservation to that myth. Thus by its own logic the 
educational system can help to perpetuate cultural privilege with- 
out those who are privileged having to use it. By giving cultural 
inequalities an endorsement which formally at least is in keeping 


with democratic ideals, it provides the best justification for these 
inequalities. 


Inequality, Elite Education and Status Retention 


Most people today find it difficult to deny the existence of edu- 
cational inequalities especially in the face of mounting evidence 
confirming it. To the liberals, such inequalities are ‘passing phenom- 
ena, holdovers from an earlier, less enlightened era, which are rapidly 
being eliminated’ (Bowles 1977: 137). Some may still defend it on the 
ground that it need not reflect prejudice or deliberate neglect of 
subordinate groups by the superordinate ones (see e.g., Anderson and 
Foster 1964: 1-18). And the ubiquity of such inequalities may tempt 
some apologists for capitalism to conclude that it is inevitable for 
efficiency. This is necessarily a naive functionalist Standpoint, and it 
is incumbent on us to remind ourselves in this context of Tocquiville’s 
warning ‘not to confound the familiar with the necessary: **... what we 
call necessary institutions are often no more than institutions to which 
we have grown accustomed..." (Merton 1968: 91). 

The ubiquity of social inequality (Tumin 1969), its stubborn and 
remarkable resistance to change (Goldthorpe 1973: 6), its assumed 
functional indispensability (Davis and Moore 1945; and Dahredorf 
19692), the inherent irreconcilability of equality with liberty (Holmes 
1985: 7), and the supposedly psychological ill-equipment of people 
for equality (Wilson 1966: 165), may induce a docile complacency 
about the whole problem of inequality. What is more, the desire for 
equality may even be dubbed a romantic illusion, the pursuit of which 
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for its own sake being ‘more than impractical and self-defeating’ is 
‘morally objectionable’ (Joseph and Sumption 1979: blurb). We 
would do well therefore to bear in mind Tawney’s (1964: 56) admo- 
nition about ’the religion of inequality’: 


It may well be the case that capricious inequalities are in some 
measure inevitable, in the sense that, like crime and disease, they 
are a malady which the most rigorous precautions cannot wholly 
overcome. But, when crime is known as crime, and disease as 
disease, the ravages of both are circumscribed by the mere fact 
that they are recognized for what they are, and described by their 
proper names, not by flattering euphemisms. And a society which 
is convinced that inequality is an evil need not be alarmed be- 
cause the evil is one which cannot wholly be subdued. In recog- 
nizing the poison it will have armed itself with an antidote. It will 
have deprived inequality of its sting by stripping it of its esteem. 


The conclusion seems to be irresistable that our educational system is 
elitist and inegalitarian and strongly reinforces and gives impetus to 
the working of what is called the ‘Mathew principle,’ i.e., that "to him 
that hath, shall be given, and he shall have more abundance' as 
declared in St. Mathew’s Gospel (13:12). A striking illustration of this 
phenomenon is the high subsidization of higher education by the 
government which benefits the affluent sections of society to the 
detriment of its poorer sections. Foster's (1971:24) assertion that 


the coexistence of gross inequalities of access to advanced 
schooling with relative *openness' in absolute profiles of repre- 
sentation can occur in those societies where the socio-economic 
profile of the population is broad at the base but extremely con- 


stricted at the apex 


xt. In the absence of distributive 


seems to be true of the Indian conte 
lity of educational opportunities 


justice in education, the claim of equal 

turns out to be a myth. 
With widespread ineq 

ing from the operation of s 


uality in opportunities for education, result- 
ocio-economic factors, education seems to 
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have failed as an effective equalizing factor. Instead, the evidence 
points to the long term strategies - widely understood and employed 
in a certain stratum - by way of choice of schools and colleges in- 
tended to help the next generation to retain or transcend the parental 
level of income, wealth and status. In brief, higher education is found 
to have contributed to the stabilization and prepetuation of ascribed 
status or to ‘status retention.” 

Such a trend, instead of showing any signs of decline, has gained 
momentum with the rapid expansion of education and industrializa- 
tion in the country. This seems to confirm Boudon’s (1974: xi) theo- 
rem that ‘other things being equal, and under broad conditions, edu- 
cational growth as such has the effect of increasing rather than de- 
creasing social and economic inequality.’ 

It is not contended here that education has not contributed at all 
to the process of upward social mobility in urban areas. The presence 
of first generation educands in schools in general and colleges in 
particular will not sustain such a claim. Part of the little mobility that 
can be and is seen is sponsored by the government as part of its 
measures for ameliorating the status of the scheduled castes/tribes and 
other backward classes. And part of it has been the outcome of the 
Strategy of the economically dominant groups of converting their 
Status parameter, i.e., from land holding and economic assets to 
education. However, considering the phenomenal growth of higher 
education in the last four decades, the extent of such mobility appears 
to be only marginal. 

In this connection, the conceptual distinction between social 
mobility through the supply of vacant statuses and by the interchange 
of ranks, outlined by Lipset and Zetterberg (1966: 565) seems to be 
meaningful. One will have to grant that some people from the lower 
strata are more educated and better employed now than they were a 
few decades back, partly because of the widening of Opportunities in 
education and occupation, and partly because of the policy of protec- 
tive discrimination. But it remains a stubborn fact that the relative 
advantage of the upper strata and the informal barriers to the higher 
status occupations have not only persisted but also become strength- 
ened. ‘АП in all, what education has helped to achieve is а limited 


embourgeoisement of certain segments of the population? (Kamat 
1985: 18). 
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While a general trend in status retention is observed throughout, 
this seems to be markedly so at the highest levels of occupational 
status. In other words, while access to higher education is selective, 
the selectivity seems to be more pronounced with regard to the pres- 
tigious professional courses like medicine, technology, management, 
etc. If the students in higher education are a select group, the medical 
students are an elite within it (see Jayaram 19872: 20-35). A tendency 
for occupational inbreeding or self-recruitment in medical education 
can be discerned. Such self-recruitment contributes to the crystalliza- 
tion of stratification through time? 

It is relevant to point out here that the structure of the educational 
System itself contributes to a great extent towards such a tendency. 
Some of the complex formalities of the educational system which are 
primarily designed to effectively contain the burgeoning demand for 
higher and professional education in fact act as social bottlenecks, 
necessarily favouring the elite and higher echelons in the stratification 
pyramid. This is one of the notable ways in which the educational 
System directly reinforces the prevailing stratification and rigidifies it 
further. 

Other than inequalities in opportunity for education there is an 
important factor limiting the mobility role of higher education in 
urban areas. That is, ‘peoples’ ideas as to what qualifications fit what 
jobs tend to change over time’ (Dore 1976: 4). The generation of 
employment in the country has been inordinately slow as compared to 
the output of people with educational credentials. Hence, there is an 
increasing availability of people with educational credentials in rela- 
tion to the availability of jobs, a phenomenon described as ‘educated 
unemployment.’ This has resulted in a continuous escalation of edu- 
cational qualifications for jobs without any necessary relation to more 
effective job performance or sophistication demanded by the econ- 
оту. Other things remaining the same, а more ‘qualified’ person (i.e., 
One possessing higher/more degrees) is more likely to be appointed 
for a job though it does not require such a high qualification (see 
Essay 4). Such an educational inflation or degree devaluation has 
diluted the mobility potential of education in relation to occupation. 
In brief, along with *a hardening of social arteries,’ there has been ‘а 
secular decline in the mobility significance of education’ (Saberwal 
1978b: 243). 
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Private Enterprise and Educational Inegalitarianism 


The existence of the private sector in education not only reflects 
the basic division of society but also perpetuates social inequality con- 
tingent on such a division. In India, the private enterprise in educa- 
tion? has got considerable fillip due to the scarcity of higher and better 
quality educational facilities iesulting from the government's inability 
to meet the ever increasing demand for them. This enterprise is 
largely capitalistic in orientation and operates strictly according to the 
principles of market economy. It generally caters to the affluent sec- 
tions and the *middle class mobiles' in the urban areas. The charging 
of capitation fees, collecting donations, etc., are all part of this syn- 
drome. 

The fact that private educational institutions, instead of removing 
or at least lessening inequalities, tend to perpetuate them has been 
demons’ ated by various studies on the social composition of such 
educational institutions and the social character of those who control 
the private sector in education* (see Madan and Halbar 1972; B.G. 
Desai 1967: 29-32; Di Bona 1974: 158-59; and Seshadri 1976: 225- 
29). Vaizey (1968: 51) rightly remarked ‘even if a wholly egalitarian 
ethic prevailed in the public sector, the provision of private facilities 
would always tend to restore the inequality prevailing in the economy 
as a whole.' The survival of private education with state patronage 
and protection, and the resistance to a comprehensive reorganization 
of education could be viewed as part of a strategy of the privileged to 
transmit their privilege to their children (Westergaard and Resler 
1975: 284). This seems to be a disquieting problem, notwithstanding 
the contribution that the private sector has made to the cause of 
education in the country. 


Mobility Myth and Conservative Ideology 


That such an educational system with potentialities of stabilizing 
social status and perpetuating inequality is not peculiar to India, but 
is true of both the developed and the developing countries, is very 
well documented empirically (see Jayaram 1987a: 18, fn 4). Neverthe- 
less, it seems to be a generally accepted view, as Boudon (1974: 3) 
has pointed out, that industrial societies are largely meritocratic, and 
that the level of educational attainment is one of the major determi- 
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nants of status and a major factor of social mobility in such societies. 
It appears that such a faith is largely due to what is termed the 
‘mobility myth,’ which is an element of the capitalist ideology 
(Levitas 1974: 59). This myth has been succinctly outlined by Reid 


(1978: 243) as follows: 


Social mobility is seen as a necessary characteristic of industrial- 
ized society, both economically - changing technology and pro- 
duction demand a redefinition of occupations - and culturally - 
democracy has a value set aiming towards an open, meritocratic 
society. Educational qualifications can be viewed as a relatively 
neutral criterion for occupational entry once educational opportu- 
nity has been extended, even minimally, to the whole society. 
The functions of the educational system are to provide people 
with the qualifications and aspirations to meet society's occupa- 
tional needs. Built into the system is the assumption that people 
will, or should, want to be upwardly mobile. Underlying such 
reasoning is, then, the belief that social mobility is a desirable 
characteristic of society and that the educational system exists to 


promote and facilitate it. 


At the same time, this myth provides society with an useful compla- 
cent belief in the openness of society through the educational system. 

This, ‘the educational blind alleys of social mobility,’ as Andre- 
ski 1974: 24) appropriately calls it, is necessarily an illusion. People 
may feel that they could move up the hierarchy and this may provide 
them with some psychological satisfaction. Functionalists are prone to 
look for the functional significance of such an illusion for the main- 
tenance of social stability (see €-8-» Levy 1966: 785-86). If sociology 
of education has not been able to completely explode the above myth, 
and to project the educational system as obstructing social mobility, 


limiting educational opportunity and achievement, subscribing to 
‘social closure,’ and in general contributing to social and cultural 
reproduction, it is because “the sociology of education, like education 
itself, operates within a set of cultural values’ (Reid 1978: 244). 


The Way Out? 


Since we are educating now to reap the benefit 20 years later, the 
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present inegalitarian and elitist system of education will have pro- 
found effects on social structure for decades to come. This certainly 
breeds anxiety, and to one with some sociological imagination, the 
question of the way out becomes significant. Even otherwise, the 
intrinsic faith in education itself would necessitate a search for alter- 
natives. 

Of late, there has been mounting criticism, both in the developed 
and the developing countries, of the role of educational institutions, 
recognizing the need for radically restructuring society. In the sixties, 
Kozol (1967) and Herndon (1968) demonstrated that the big city 
Schools in America were unable to educate the underprivileged chil- 
dren. In the seventies, the criticism turned radical to the extent of 
rejecting the institution of schooling itself. According to the radical 
thesis, the school is manifestly incapable of educating all children and 
is instead latently dysfunctional in that it perpetuates class privileges 
and turns out generations of acceptors of the status quo . Thus, to 
Reimer (1971) the ‘school is dead’ and to Goodman (1971) compul- 
sory schooling is ‘compulsory miseducation, and so Illich (1973) 
vociferously seeks the 'deschooling society.’ All these radicals, in- 
cluding their compatriot Freire (1972a & 19725), emphasize the need 


for alternatives in the form of “education without schools’ (see Buck- 
man 1975). 


While it is amply 
education,‘ 
vance for 


possible to disagree with this radical view of 
it will be hardly realistic to ignore it, in view of its rele- 
the educational situation in India which harbours a serious 
malady behind the facade of statistics on educational growth. A 
comprehensive critique of our educational system on the above 
mentioned radical lines is yet to come. The much vaunted ‘radical 
reconstruction of education’ has only been widely discussed while 
what has actually been effected is ‘moderate reformism’ (Naik 1965; 
16). It is observed that all the commissions on education, including 
the more comprehensive Kothari Commission, ‘have operated 
essentially within the fundamental framework of the present system, 
however far reaching some of their recommendations may look’ 
(Saran 1971: 239). 

Evidence from abroad where such attem 
crimination,’ ‘intervention programmes,’ 
etc. have been made at reforming the si 
that tinkering with the educational syste: 


pts as ‘protective dis- 
‘сотрепзаюгу education,’ 
tuation from within reveals 
m will not enable a Society to 
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equalize the life chances of its citizens (see Bernstein 1973; Boudon 
1974; Bowles 1977; and Сатоу and Levin 1976). These efforts 
failed because, as Bowles (1977: 149-50) has argued, they 'sought to 
eliminate educational inequalities without challenging the basic insti- 
tutions of capitalism.’ Thus, to those who pin their hope on changes 
in the government policy to equalizé education the experience of 
Britain (see Little and Westergaard 1964) and the United States of 
America (see Bowles 1977: 150) does not offer any comfort. At best 
government policy can only scratch the surface of inequality, as much 
of the educational inequality has its origin and base outside the lim- 
ited sphere of state power. 

In this context, it is necessary to point out that formal equality of 
opportunity is essentially a conservative notion (Bourdieu 1974: 37). 
‘It is a sort of entrepreneurial businessman’s or bourgeois concept 
which is something quite different from, and indeed incompatible 
with, egalitarianism’ (Hobsbawn 1975: 137). And ‘as a recipe for 
social engineering it merely makes for mobility within the status quo,’ 
says Entwistle. Viewed thus, 


it almost seems that the word equality is an accidental occurrence 
in the phrase (or, perhaps, cynically included to exploit its emo- 
tive overtones), where everything really hangs on the word 
‘opportunity’ which, in turn, seems logically inconsistent with the 
notion of equality. When the emphasis is upon opportunity, the 
implication is that outcomes will be unequal. He who is offered 
and seizes an opportunity receives a bonus, something which the 
others haven't got ... (Entwistle 1978: 9). 


We are, therefore, obliged to conclude that formal equality is falla- 
cious in conception as well as unjust in reality.* 

In brief, the argument that а formally egalitarian education 
compensates for inequalities generated elsewhere in the system is 
patently fallacious (Bowles 1977: 144) and equality of opportunity 
without equality of conditions is a sham (Crossland 1962; and Halsey 
1973: 95). If it is conceded, as it must be, that educational inequalities 
are rooted in the basic institutions of society, a far-reaching, thorough- 
going egalitarian transformation of society seems to be the only way 


out. 
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NOTES * 


1. Tawney (1964:77-78) aptly remarks: ‘A public school...is not a school that is easily 
accessible to the public, but a school that the great majority of the public are 
precluded from entering.” 

2. As stated by Parkin (1972:14), ‘stratification implies not simply inequality, but a set 
of institutional arrangements which guarantee a fairly high degree of social conti- 

nuity in the reward position of family units through the generations.’ 

- According to the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare (1978:22-87, Table III), 
in 1970-71, 73.9 per cent of all colleges for general education and 51.8 per cent of 
Professional colleges of degree and post-graduate level were in the Private sector. 
Private enterprise in school education is confined to high/higher secondary and pre- 
.primary levels: 66.2 per cent of the former and 73.1 per, cent of the latter are 
privately managed. Private enterprise is least enterprising in primary and middle 


levels of schooling: Only 16.1 per cent of the former and 26.1 per zent of the latter 
are privately managed. 


4. Private control over education is far more 


legal authority would suggest. Based on an intensive study of seven colleges in 
Kanpur, Nirmal Singh (1983) has examined the natur? and consequences of the re- 
sulting ‘siege’ of public education by private control. 

5. See Barrow (1978) for an incisive criti 
theory, 
tive. 


pervasive than what either its domain or 


ique of the radical tradition in educational 
and see Gintis (1972) for a critique of deschooling from a Marxist perspec- 


. See Bernstein (19742) for a critique of ‘compensatory education.’ 


7. See Essay 7 for.a critique of protective discrimination in education as a strategy for 
change in India. 


7 


EDUCATION AND PROTECTIVE 
DISCRIMINATION 


The policy of protective discrimination as a strategy for social change 
is a specific expression of the liberal ideology. This ideology advo- 
cates social change in a piecemeal fashion, within the existing frame- 
work of social institutions, and prescribes non-violent, constitutional, 
legal and administrative solutions. ‘The Constitution of India, which 
is premised upon this ideology, declares the society to be open and 
assures equality of opportunity to one and all in all realms., "The claim 
of the individual to welfare is sacred and irrefutable’ in such a 
constitution, and it ‘partakes of the character of a natural right’ 
(Marshall 1971:38). 

This has special significance to the scheduled castes, who have 
been traditionally oppressed and are consequently underprivileged. 
They are in theory liberated by the Constitution, and they can now 
climb up the social ladder and stake their claim to higher status and 
the accompanying privileges. However, in view of the prevalence of 
market conditions and their past background and present predicament, * 
the individuals belonging to this section of society will not be able to 
compete with those of the cther sections. To overcome the impedi- 
ments in their upward social mobility they need some prop. The State 
has therefore assumed the role of a generous donor and bears the 
responsibility for providing the necessary help to uplift them in the 


form of protective discrimination. з 
4 that not all ше members belonging to 


Of course, it is concede: р 
these castes can be emancipated through such State generosity in the 
the policy of protective dis- 


realization of individual rights. Hence, 
embers of these castes. 


crimination necessarily concentrates on few m 
It is presumed that the initial beneficiaries - the ‘elite’ among the 


scheduled castes - would act as catalysts for social change among 
their less fortunate brethren. The essence of their own social mobility 
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is expected to percolate to those who are below them, and in due 
course the whole community, it is hoped, will catch up with the rest 
of society. Since the process of such sponsored, non-violent and 
piecemeal change is by nature gradual, the cmancipation of these 
castes is necessarily a long drawn process, spread over several dec- 
ades and generations. In brief, the philosophy of the welfare state, the 
ideology of social mobility and the theory of downward percolation 
constitute the postulates of the policy of protective discrimination. 

Of the various facets of this policy, the one which has acquired 
maximum prominence is education. Education is expected to equip 
the scheduled castes to overcome their caste-defined confinement to 
low status occupations by promoting occupational mobility among 
them and improving their standard of living. Educational institutions 
are expected to function as melting pots for obliterating caste differ- 
ences and to facilitate the cultural integration of the scheduled castes 
with upper caste Hindus. Moreover, education is expected to generate 
a climate for change by changing social attitudes 
the lines of liberalism and humanism. 

Thus, education is regarded as both the foundation and the ve- 
hicle for the emancipation of the scheduled castes, With educational 
institutions functioning as social elevators and as melting pots of 
social alchemy, education becomes a painless and conscience-relaxing 
solvent of social inequalities and the main instrument for introducing 
a new era free from the curse of the underprivileged, Not surprisingly, 
more than 50 per cent of the funds for the welfare of the scheduled 
castes has been allocated to implement an elaborate programme of 
scholarships, hostel facilities and reservation of admission to educa- 
tional institutions, to secure the educational advancement of these 
castes. ы 

How far has the programme of protective discrimination been 
successful in realizing its objectives? Has it brought about occupa- 
tional mobility among the scheduled castes, and if SO, what is the 
nature of this mobility? To what extent and in what direction have the 
educated and the mobile among them changed their outlook and 
aspirations? What are the consequences, both Structural and attitudi- 
nal, of the policy of protective discrimination? Based on the all-India 
report of the study commissioned by the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research on the progress and problems of educ 
the scheduled castes (Chitnis 1981, hereafter called 


and aspirations on 


ation among 
the national 
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study)! and gleaning relevant findings from the 26th Report (1978-79) 
of the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
(1980) (hereafter called Commissioner), as also from other studies, 
we shall examine some of these questions. 


Education, Mobility and Social Change 


The national study (Chitnis 1981:12-37 & 38-72) has revealed 
that the overwhelming majority of the scheduled caste students come 
from backgrounds that may be considered disadvantageous for educa- 
tion. That most of them happen to be first generation entrants to 
colleges or high schools in the family would indicate positive returns 
from the investment on the education of the scheduled castes. A 
majority of them aspire to study upto graduation and do not consider 
themselves bound to their traditional occupations, and they display a 
tendency to move out of the caste-defined confinement to low status 
occupations. These findings seem to reflect a trend in and orientation 
towards upward social mobility among the scheduled caste students. 

In the absence of data on the differential access to education 
between the scheduled castes and non-scheduled caste youth from 
comparable socio-economic backgrounds, it is difficult to determine 
if the progress of the former is exclusively due to protective discrimi- 
nation, Nevertheless, the mobility aim behind the policy of protective 
discrimination seems to have been, apparently at least, partially 
achieved. 

Turning to their social outlook and attitude, the national study 
(Chitnis 1981:73-106) shows that the students continue to be con- 
formist and traditional on the issue of marriage. They have a pro- 
nounced tendency for homophily and a diffident self-image. (This 
seems to be more so in those states in which the provisions for the 
uplift of the scheduled castes are relatively better:). That these reac- 
tions of theirs are found not to be rooted in their experience of ill- 
n would point to the failure of educational 


treatment or discriminatio | 
institutions to function effectively as instruments of social change. 


The majority of students have a poor exposure to mass media and a 
low level of politicization. 
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Trend Towards Dependence 


The purpose of protective discrimination being the elimination of 
the criteria by which the scheduled castes are defined, the continu- 
ation of the same would be self-defeating by definition. To make use 
of a metaphor, ‘protective discrimination is a ‘‘crutch,’’ and in the long 
run no substitute for a healthy leg’ (Dushkin 1972:216-17). An impor- 
tant aim of the education of the scheduled castes is to develop in them 
self-reliance and an attitude of independence. But it is found (Chitnis 
1981:107-44) that the students invariably feel that the various facili- 
ties that are provided to them are useful but inadequate. They invari- 
ably prefer the secure reserved jobs in government service, thereby 
betraying their diffidence about being selected for jobs without the 
assistance of reservations. 

Thus, the scheduled caste students, instead of being fired by a 
zeal for change, ‘seem to be willing to depend on official programmes 
and policies’ for their advancement. In view of the poor level of 
politicization among them, there does not seem to be any prospect of 
organized action on their part either. The data seem to confirm the 
oft-repeated complaint that the policy of protective discrimination has 
a tendency to perpetuate itself and to breed a sense of utter and 


permanent dependence on the part of the scheduled castes, crippling 
and crushing their initiative. 


Education and Selectivity 


As regards the academic life of the studen 
a majority of them have gone through their е 
ing gaps and breaks, have no problems of comprehension, and are 
hardworking. Considering that most of these Students are first genera- 
tion educands, this is commendable indeed. But this would also mean 
that ‘in spite of the massive facilities for the education of the sched- 
uled castes it is only the brighter amongst them, the good performers, 
who make it to high school and college.” 

Data reveal that though the growth in enrolment ratio in absolute 
terms among the scheduled castes is noteworthy, they are still lagging 
far behind other communities (see Table 7.1). While the growth in 
School enrolment among the scheduled caste children in the 6-11 age- 


ts (Chitnis 1981:38-72), 
ducation without suffer- 


po 
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group is indeed appreciable, the growth in the 11-14 age-group is not 
so. This indicates a lot of wastage of education among the scheduled 
castes (see Commissioner 1980:164). 

A closer analysis of enrolment in absolute terms over a period of 
-time substantiates this (see Table 7.2). Of the 65,20,000 students who 
had registered in standards I-V in 1968 only 12,16,000 (i.e., 18.7%) 
were enrolled in standards VI-VIII in 1973. This means that the Test, 
constituting an overwhelming majority of 81.3 per cent of the enrolees 
in standards I-V in 1968 had dropped out. Similarly, of the 11,19,000 
students enrolled in standards VI-VIII in 1968-69, only 5,75,000 (i.e., 
51.4%) enrolled in standards IX-XI in 1973. 


TABLE 7.2 


PROGRESS OF ENROLMENT OF SCHEDULED CASTE 
STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS (IN LAKHS) 


и 


Year I-V VI - VIII IX - XI 
1968-69 65.20 11.19 4.58 
1973-74 68.36 12.16 5.75 


Source : Kirpal 1978: 167. 


Whatever may be the explanation for the low participation rates of 
these castes, there seems to be no room for complacency about their 
educational situation. What is the fate of th 
drop-out and discontinue their education, many even before acquiring 
functional literacy, is a question that the proponents of liberal ideol- 
ogy do not seem to be serious about. Is it that they are blinkered by 
the statistics on ‘achievements’ in terms of enrolment and expendi- 
ture? Or is it that the mobility ideology individualizes failure and 
drops the drop-outs as irredeemable? 


ose - the majority - who 


Where Sponsored Mobility Fails to Come Off 


With reference to certain courses of stud 


y the intended sponsored mo- 
bility fails to come off. Generally, 


the scheduled caste students tend 
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to get enrolled in general degree rather than vocation-oriented di- 
ploma courses and they tend to move away from science and technol- 
ogy to commerce and arts courses (Shah and Patel 1977; Chitnis 
1981:249). As far as their enrollment in professional and other higher 
courses is concerned, the Commissioner (1980:7) has found the posi- 
tion to be ‘rather deplorable’: 

The co-efficient of equality? in enrolment of scheduled castes 
which was 29.3 in 1964-65 for all professional courses increased to 
39.0 in 1974-75. This is insignificant considering the fact that during 
the year 1974-75 out of every 100 students enrolled in professional 
and other higher courses, only about 4 belonged to these castes. For 
some courses like agriculture, commerce, law, nursing and physical 
education, the co-efficient among these castes in 1974-75 was as low 
as 35.6, 36.3, 35.6, 32.9 and 27.4 respectively. 

In several professional courses the seats reserved for the sched- 
uled castes.are not filled for want of suitable candidates. Even when 
some attempt is made to enrol the scheduled caste students into these 
courses, the result has not been encouraging. A study team of the 
Commissioner investigated the admission pattern and academic per- 
formance of the scheduled caste students at the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Medical College in Raipur (Madhya Pradesh) during September 1979 
(Commissioner 1980:177). It was revealed that while all the candi- 
dates, including those belonging to the scheduled castes, are required 
to appear for an entrance test for admission to the college, the State 
Pre-Medical Test Board had lowered the minimum percentage of 
qualifying marks for the scheduled caste candidates to as low as 35. 
Since very few of the candidates belonging to these castes could 
secure even this percentage, it was sometimes reduced to as low as 
even 15 so that more reserved seats could be filled. 

A review of the performance of the scheduled caste students in 
the College from 1964 to 1973 revealed it to be unsatisfactory: Out of 


42. students admiued during these years, four took four and a half 


years to pass the final examination, Six took five to six years, six took 
six to seven years, seven took as long as seven to eight years to pass 
the examination. While three were rusticated, two migrated to other 
colleges. Furthermore, 14 of them were reported to have left their 
studies leading ta a lot of wastage. All this was in spite of the special 
coaching given io these students during the first year of the course. 
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Turning to technological education, in 1973, the government 
stipulated that 15 per cent of the seats in the various graduate courses 
in the Indian Institutes of Technology should be reserved for the 
candidates belonging to the scheduled castes. Besides the admission 
through the Joint Entrance Examination, till 1978, the scheduled caste 
candidates who had secured more than 50 per cent marks in the 
qualifying examination were also directly admitted. The cut-off value 
of the marks to be obtained by these candidates in the entrance exami- 
nation was fixed at approximately two-thirds of that prescribed for the 
other candidates. In 1978, of the 41,857 candidates who appeared for 
the entrance examination, only 1,401 (1.е.3.3%) belonged to the 
scheduled castes and tribes. Out of the 1,919 candidates who quali- 
fied, only 11 (1.е., 0.6%) belonged to these groups. However, based on 
the minimum marks fixed for direct admission 153 scheduled caste/ 
tribe candidates were offered admission, out of which 132 joined the 
Institutes (Commissioner 1980:179). 

The experience of a batch of 13 scheduled caste/tribe students 
admitted to the Institute at Bombay in 1973 provides a good example 


of what promise such institutions hold for the scheduled castes (Kirpal 
1978:168-69): 


At the end of Special (Preparatory) Course, four students left the 
Institute. The remaining nine students were promoted to the First 
Year. Of these, one left at the end of the First Year. Two out of 
these eight students fared very badly and withdrew for a Semes- 
ter. The remaining six registered for Second Year but one of 
them, who had not been performing well, was asked to leave later 
in the Semester. Of the remaining five Students, two were on 
probation, i.e., their performance was much below the prescribed 
standards. Thus, out of 13 students admitted in 1973, only three 
students seemed to be giving an average performance. The rest 
were borderline cases. 


Not surprisingly, from the academic year 1979-80 direct admission of 
Scheduled caste/tribe candidates has been Stopped and they are admit- 
ted to the Institutes, as all others, only through the entrance examina- 
tion. It is learnt that in 1979 only 88 scheduled caste candidates were 
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selected for admission on the basis of the entrance examination 
against 246 seats reserved for them. 

According to Kirpal (1978:169), the future of the scheduled caste 
students absorbed through the reserved seats in the Institutes is bleak. 
This has serious socio-economic and psychological repercussions. Be- 
sides being a wastage of resources, "ће feeling of not having been 
able to ‘‘make it" will shatter whatever little confidence they have and 
render them misfits in society.’ Perhaps the same could be true of the 
scheduled caste students in other professional courses! 


Nature and Implications of Mobility 


Studies have shown that the growth of education among the 
scheduled castes has not been uniform and that the various educa- 
tional facilities are unevenly distributed. The capacity to utilize the 
privileges has tended to vary from one sub-group to another (Pat- 
wardhan 1973; and Commissioner 1980). The national study (Chitnis 
1981:319-26) found that in all the states a few castes predominate the 
sample to the exclusion of others, which means that the educational 
facilities are disproportionately utilized. Numerical strength coupled 
with such factors as urban residence, the sccial and occupational 
position of the caste in the traditional hierarchy, a tradition of occu- 
pations that provide for independent business, and experience of 
organized political effort seem to explain the unique advance of some 
castes. 

Protective discrimination in education seems to function effec- 
tively as a sieve for catching the most able and discarding the rest. 
While a small elite among the scheduled castes has benefitted from 
protective discrimination, the remaining large majority has lagged 
behind. Consequently, the mobility that is witnessed among the sched- 
uled castes via education is not spread over the whole community, but 
is confined to particular caste groups, and within these groups to 
particular individuals. — - 

Not only is the spread of mobility limited and the unit of mobility 
the individual, but also the distance traversed in general is not very 
long as is to be expected. Given the trend towards increasing under- 
representation of the scheduled castes at successively higher levels of 
education, towards their clustering around liberal science degree 
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courses and that too in inferior and less prestigious institutions, and 
towards their performing poorly in education, the likelihood of their 
equipping themselves for prestigious and highly paid jobs remains 
very remote. 

What are the implications of the nature of mobility that is being 
channelled through protective discrimination in education? According 
to Dushkin (1972:212), the policy of ‘protective discrimination as a 
whole seems to have fostered the growth of a ‘‘new class.’’ That the 
students covered by the national study constitute only a minority and 
not the mass (who do not enter or who stagnate or drop-out of the 
educational channel having entered it) points to the role of education 
in the formation of an elite among the scheduled castes. 

The processes of elite formation and consolidation among the 
scheduled castes have simultaneously created and widened the gap 
between the elite and the elite-in-making in urban areas on the one 
hand, and the mass of their fellowmen living in rural areas on the 
other hand (Isaacs 1965; and Dushkin 1972). Considering the type of 
reference group behaviour entailed in the process of individual social 
mobility undergone by the elite among these castes, it is hardly sur- 
prising that there is an increasing alienation among them from the 
rest of their fellowmen. Thus, what is expected to function as a per- 
colator becomes in reality a wedge. What is more saddening is that 
with their positive reference group members unwilling to accept them 
as equals, the mobiles among the scheduled castes are rendered 
‘marginal men’ (Isaacs 1965; and Patwardhan 1973). 


Will the Policy Work? 


Education no doubt has the effect of weaning people away from 
their traditional occupations. But once weaned what are the alterna- 
tive jobs in which they will be employed? It was observed that while 
the scheduled caste students tend to move away from the traditional 
occupations, they invariably prefer jobs in government service. Since 
most of them are getting such education which would not qualify 
them for any profession or throw open avenues for self-employment, 
they have to depend upon the government for jobs. The state of our 
economy being what it is, how many jobs can the government create? 
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There is already a heavy backlog of unemployment, and not an insig- 
nificant percentage of this backlog is constituted by the educated (see 
Essay 5). The incidence of unemployment, including those of the 
educated, is quite high even among the scheduled castes (see Tables 


7.3 and 7.4). 


Table 7.3 


WORK PERFORMED BY THE EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGES IN RESPECT OF SCHEDULED 
CASTE APPLICANTS DURING 1978. 


Registrations made 7,26,033 
Placements effected 68,187 
Number of reserved vacancies notified 64,019 
Number of reserved vacancies filled 32,665 
Number on the live register at the end 

of the year 14,79,035 


Source: Commissioner 1980: Part II, р. 8. 


With a steady but definite decline in the equation between education 
and employment, there has already set in a situation of educational 
inflation or degree devaluation, which is sure to accentuate in due 
course. This will definitely dilute the mobility significance of educa- 
tion even for the scheduled castes. Furthermore, the ever-shrinking 
employment opportunities indicate a physical limit to the possibility 
of mobility through education. That is, in course of time even indi- 
vidual mobility would be difficult for the scheduled castes. 

Even assuming that this trickle of individual mobility wil! con- 
tinue, with the same conditions of operation, it would at least need a 
few centuries before the whole mass of the scheduled castes is put on 
the mobility channel. The amelioration of the vast majority of those 
who have remained outside school, either having not entered it or 
dropped-out after having entered it, and those who would either not 
enter it or would drop-out if they enter it, would ren ^in substantially 
unaffected. 
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Sustenance of a Pipe-dream 


What explains the sustenance of the ideology of sponsored 
mobility? As far as the scheduled castes are concerned, the policy of 
protective discrimination and the implied social mobility and develop- 
ment offer a rationalization of their predicament by way of what 
Tawney (1964:105) calls ‘the tadpole philosophy.'? The actual possi- 
bility of social mobility for the exceptional few, combined with the 
individualization of failure, becomes the primary illusion of an entire 
class. It legitimizes inequality, making its continued existence accept- 
able as a kind of safety-value and cooling down any stress that may 
be generated (see Parkin 1972:49). It diverts attention away from the 
full extent of the problem and its roots in the overall socio-economic 
framework. 

In the light of this it is easy to understand how the palliative of 
protective discrimination and the illusion of social mobility created by 
it are adopted by the ruling class to wean away and absorb the ablest 
elements among the scheduled castes. Thus, protective discrimination 
is an effective instrument of social control of groups which could 
otherwise prove to be potentially disruptive (see Jayaran 1981a:14). 

That the policy of protective discrimination is an effective instru- 
ment for buying peace is now well known. It was with the help of this 
policy that peace was bought from the scheduled castes before inde- 
pendence and more so at the time of drafting the Constitution of 
independent India. The continued anxiety to ensure this peace is seen 
in the uniform and unquestioned extension of the policy, thrice be- 
yond the initially stipulated period of 10 years, without a comprehen- 
sive review of the results of its implementation so far. 

Realizing this, other ‘dominant’ caste groups have started de- 
manding the shelter of the policy of protective discrimination. The in- 
numerable committees and commissions charged with the investiga- 
tion of the problem of backwardness have been dismayed at the large 
number of petitions and deputations proclaiming backwardness in 
order to be listed for benefits (see Dushkin 1972:218; and Government 
of Karnataka 1975). Knowing full well the implications of the pres- 
sure potential of these groups, the government has extended the cover 
of the policy to other caste and community groups. 
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For instance, in Kamataka, of the 205 castes that the Backward 
Classes Commission appointed by the State Government could distin- 
guish, 197, constituting about 45 per cent (excluding the scheduled 
castes and tribes, who form another 14 per cent) of the population 
were declared backward (Government of Karnataka 1975). With the 
exception of the concessions shown in the matter of eligibility re- 
quirements for admission to educational institutions and employment, 
virtually all the other benefits enjoyed by the scheduled castes are 
now enjoyed by other ‘backward’ castes, classes and communities as 
well. A similar situation exists in other states also. The extension of 
the special concessions and privileges to other castes and communities 
has virtually done away with the uniqueness of ‘the scheduled castes. 
The policy has been not only perpetuated but also extended to a point 
where it loses its raison d'etre. 


Is Caste the Factor? 


How the ‘caste’ factor impinges on the educational situation of 
the scheduled castes is not clearly established. In fact, ‘the disadvan- 
tages suffered by scheduled caste students at school and college do 
not seem to be substantively different from those suffered by others 
who are economically or culturally disadvantaged, ‘states the authour 
of the national study. To the extent that caste is subsumed under class, 
she opines that as far as education is concerned ‘it may be more ad- 
vantageous to merge their cause with that of other disadvantaged 
sectors’ (Chitnis 1981:165). 

Presuming that caste is significant independently of class, the 
constitutional and administrative label ‘scheduled castes’ suggests too 
much of a homogeneity. That this is not so is confirmed by the inter- 
state and inter-caste variations in the educational progress and prob- 
lems of the scheduled castes reported by the national study. 


Epilogue: Education for Social Transformation 


The class nature of the scheduled caste problem has been analysed 
and the point has been emphasized that the scheduled castes share a 
Position of chronically inadequate material circumstance with many 
others in the existing socio-economic framework (see Jayaram 1981a). 
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Ап overwhelming majority of the scheduled castes (about 90%) live 
in villages, mostly as landless labourers faced with irregular employ- 
ment, onerous work and low wages. But for the stigma of untouchabil- 
ity, they are not unlike the other rural proletariat. The socio-economic 
conditions of a majority of the urban scheduled castes, by and large, 
are on a par with those of the lowest social stratum in urban areas 
(Rajagopalan 1978). 

Poverty, illiteracy and ill-health are not exclusive to the sched- 


uled castes and are to be found in every group irrespective of caste or 
religion: 


The tacit assumption that a man is comfortable or depressed 
because he belongs to a particular caste, and that these conditions 
are perpetual, is wrong. In some parts of the country, Brahmins 
are discriminated against because they are considered solely re- 
sponsible for the centuries-old discrimination against the Harijans 
and other castes. Is turning caste system upside down an answer 
to the problem? Or, is it the transformation of the class basis of 
the caste system, which would weaken the latter’s exploitative 
potency, which is needed? (Jayaram 1981:14). 


It should be emphasized here that the structurally determined ‘class’ 
is more fundamental than the subjectively evaluated ephemeral notion 
‘status’. What the scheduled castes need along with other exploited 
and oppressed sections of the society is collective emancipation from 
the structurally determined class position rather than the individual 
upward social mobility on the status scale within the status quo. That 
such a class emancipation cannot take place sui generis, i.e., from 
within the existing socio-economic framework and with the policy of 
protective discrimination alone is being slowly realized. Formulating 
the problem for the Seminar on reservations, Beteille (1981:13) points 
out that without a radical change in the structure of Indian society and 
a corresponding change in the mental horizons of people, there can be 
no real or meaningful change in the conditions of scheduled castes 
and their class brethren. Intoxicated as it is with liberal ideology, is 
the ruling class willing to-or more appropriately, capable of - bringing 
about such a radical transformation is a moot question. 

Ignoring this question for the time being, an important prerequi- 
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site for such a transformation is the recognition that it can come about 
only through a process of education whose aim is what Freire 
(1972b:15) calls ‘conscientization’. Conscientization refers ‘to learn- 
ing to perceive social, political, and economic contradictions, and to 
take action against the oppressive elements of reality’. This implies 
that, using education as the bed-rock of social regeneration, a people 
can be awakened to their suppressed and deprived conditions. A small 
section of the people getting higher education and becoming individu- 
ally mobile does not help to spread conscientization. Rather it would 
act as a wet blanket on conscientization, keeping social awareness for 
ever in swaddling-bands. 

It is true that the spread of literacy and oracy through lower levels 
of education can play an important role in bringing about social trans- 
formation. But it is precisely at this level that the present system of 
schooling has failed. At the snail’s pace at which the rate of literacy 
is growing it would take many more decades to reach a significant 
level. How long will it take for the oppressed sections in rural areas 
to reach the general level of literacy is anybody’s guess. 

Let alone the physical limits, the present system of education 
premised as it is upon mobility ideology and welfare state policy 
cannot be expected to undertake the historical task of social transfor- 
mation. Jn fact, it seems to be an effective instrument for the main- 
tenance of the status quo. This points to the need for a discussion on 
alternatives to the present system of education in the country. 

While there is a lot for us to learn from the experience of Soviet 
Russia and Peoples China as also from the educational thought of 
Freire, Illich and company, we have no ready solutions to be derived 
from them. At the same time, since a radical alternative to the present 
system of education would upset the apple-cart, the ruling class will 
certainly not take the initiative to search for it. The onus for solving 
it, therefore, falls on those who are committed to the emancipation of 


the oppressed as a collectivity. 
NOTES 


1. This study surveyed a sample of 3,644 high school students (in 15 states) and 3,263 
college students (in 14 states) belonging to scheduled castes with the help of a stan- 
dardized questionnaire. 

2. Co-efficient of Equality = 
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Enrolment of Scheduled Castes/Tribes 
Total Environment 
Population of Scheduled Castes/Tribes 
Total Population 


If the co-efficient of equality is 100 the enrolment of scheduled castes/tribes is in 
Proportion to their population. If it is less than 100 it indicates that their enrolment 


is less than proportionate to their population (Commissioner 1980:7). 
3. See Essay 6 for a brief outline of this philosophy. 


8 


VALUE-ORIENTED EDUCATION 
AND THE OPPRESSED 


It would be better for men to be deprived of education than 
to receive their education from their masters; for education, 
in that sense, is no better than the training of cattle that are 
broken to the yoke. 
-- Thomas Hodgskin 
(Quoted in Simon 1960: 215) 


A majority of the oppressed do not actually enter the school; a 
majority of those who do so drop out of it even before reaching the 
fourth standard and a small minority passes through the school mill 
spread over 10 years; and only a microscopic minority reaches the 
carrot of occupational and professional status held out to those who 
complete collegiate education. Viewed in the light of these facts the 
debate about value-oriented education may seem irrelevant with ref- 
erence to the oppressed sections of our society. 

However, even the few among the oppressed who do get schooled 
have to pass through the State school system and even the ‘sincere’ 
effort at schooling those ‘formally’ enrolled has to be within its 


framework. Since this schooling is for a life 15 or 20 years later, its 


value orientation is sure to have profound implications for society in 
general and the oppressed in particular. It is this which makes exigent 
an examination of the meaning of value-oriented education of the 
Oppressed. 

The thesis that an ethical life demands some degree of effort and 
preparation is generally justified in the name of social order. Emile 
Durkheim (1956: 61-90), the classical French sociologist, characteris- 
tically expressed this when he observed that the major function of 
education is to inculcate some kind of moral discipline without which 
по society could survive. This thesis and its underlying rationale are 

3 
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particularly appealing now when social and political disorder is esca- 
lating and the moral fabric of society is wearing out alarmingly fast. 

Whether moral or value-oriented education is a panacea for the 
degeneration a society is facing is questionable. The belief that it is so 
is grounded in an inadequate appreciation of the socio-economic roots 
of this degeneration. To expect a social reconstruction through ser- 
mons on ethics in the form of value-oriented education, and that too 
in the absence of any sincere attempt to resolve the socio-economic 
contradictions, is moonshine. 

Also, the presumptions that morality can be taught as any other 
school subject and that the values imparted through the curriculum 
would be automatically internalized by the students are naive. In fact, 
а person can go through the whole process of schooling without really 
understanding a single idea in the sense of integrating it with his pre- 
existing experiences. This commonly happens to those whose native 


onfront the stresses that threaten it, and when 
own to be Counter-productive in the longer run, 
interest at least, will have 
entling the masses,’ 

paratus’ (Althusser 1971), 


desired process of domes- 
ticating the younger generation. This inevitably bewitches the mind, 


impairs critical thinking, contains radicalism, and curbs dissent. The 
Tesulting intellectual emasculation makes people accept the logic of 


the system under which they exist and facilitates their conformity to 
it. 
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clientele. At the top of the hierarchy are the so called ‘public’ schools 
- schools from which ‘the great majority of the public are precluded 
from entering’ (Tawney 1964: 78) - and their slightly faded versions 
in private/convent English medium schools. At the bottom are the 
majority of the ill-maintained (more so in rural areas) vernacular 
medium schools run either by the government itself or with its aid by 
private managements. 

The former category of schools cater mainly to the children be- 
longing to the ruling class, professional elite, and some middle-class 
mobiles. By and large, they raise their own funds and consequently 
enjoy relative autonomy in their functioning. But these generally 
exclusive and inaccessible schools do not pose a major threat to the 
dominant classes or to their establishment.-On the contrary, they serve 
their interest by socializing successive generations of civil servants, 
army officers, professional elite and managerial magnates who have, 
as is to be expected internalized the values necessary for their domi- 
nance in the existing order. 

On the other hand, the ‘State’ schools, which depend almost 
entirely on the public exchequer, cater to the oppressed by way of 
realizing the statutory objective of universalizing elementary educa- 
tion. These schools no doubt provide a schooled and differentiated 
labour force for the economy. But, given the worsening crisis due to 
socio-economic contradictions, they also constitute the breeding 
ground for discontentment and a mass base for a potential revolution 
and a threat to the establishment. 

In a recent study of political socialization of school children, Haq 
(1981: 160) has delineated a positive relation between poverty on the 
one hand and non-conformity and militancy on the other. Viewed in 
this light, it is easy to understand how value-oriented education can 
trument for soothing discontent, enforcing conformity 


become an ins! nforci 
revolutionary mobilization of the op- 


and nipping in the bud any 


pressed. 3 j 
The ideology of value-oriented education also raises the key 


ethical issue of the justification of the values that are intended to be 
imparted. Values cannot be supported or refuted by reference to facts 
the way facts can be. They can be validated or rejected only by 
reference to other values. That is, value-oriented education presumes 
the need for a framework for the choice and evaluation of values. 
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Another related issue arises from the fact that values are embod- 
ied in a culture and are socially rooted. The promotion of certain 
values through the curriculum cannot per se represent the interests of 
all the sections of society. As Bernstein (1971: 47) says, ‘how a 
society selects, classifies, distributes, transmits and evaluates educa- 
tional knowledge it considers to be public, reflects both the distribu- 
tion of power and the principles of social control,’ Thus, the questions 
that arise are whose values are going to be embodied in value-oriented 
education and with what consequences? 

A closer examination of our Constitution reveals its class charac- 
ter. Notwithstanding this, one would expect the government to use the 
Constitution as the framework for deriving the values to be embodied 
in the curriculum. Instead, we have heard Persons in authority talking 
about identifying the ‘uniquely Indian values.’ Such a search would 
by inference imply that the government is disillusioned with the val- 
ues enshrined in the Constitution, which among others include equal- 
ity, social justice and freedom of opinion. In fact, it is these values 
which are most important for the Oppressed in the present order, and 
substituting them with values ‘uniquely’ Indian would have pernicious 
Consequences for the oppressed. 

The quest for “uniquely Indian values’ would also call for a return 
to traditional standards of morality and excellence and, what is more, 
with an emphasis on didactic teaching. In its programme to Indianize 
teaching, the Working Group set 
teachers’ training programme (in the light of the need for value-orien- 
tation) (see Joshi 1983) recommended that teachers should be exposed 
to ancient Indian concepts of psychology, Spirituality and esotericism! 
Such a ‘rape of reason’ through value-oriented education is sure to 
reinforce the current wave of revivalism. The resulting absence of a 
vision of a society looking forward could make revivalism a device 
for the retrogression of the oppressed. 

Value-oriented education is advocated, plausibly enough, not as 
protecting the interests of particular classes or groups (which they in 
fact are), but as the only basis for a just and orderly society for all. To 
‘the gullible, unwary and uncritical, such a stance has a far deeper con- 
sequence. The facts that the schooling of the oppressed is controlled 
by the State predominantly, that the State is the handmaid of the 
dominant classes and groups, and that the move is for a search for 
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‘uniquely Indian values’ outside the Constitution, would assuredly 
result in value-oriented education fostering a ‘culture of silence’ 
among the oppressed. 

Apart from these, value-oriented education has certain latent 
consequences which are detrimental to the oppressed. Value-oriented 
education, especially the ethical component in it, is sure to be a 
shadowy counterpart to religious instruction. Considering the great 
pressure to which secularism is currently subjected to in a multi- 
religious country like ours, one can well imagine the consequences of 
such religious indoctrination in the name of value-oriented education. 

Moreover, in the zeal for value-oriented education, its advocates 
seems to have overlooked the problem of consensus in values in a plu- 
ralistic society which is in a flux. One need not labour hard to realize 
that the possibility of arriving at a consensus on prime values in the 
present state of religious and cultural diversity is fortuitous. And any 
explicit effort at listing values to be embodied in the school curricu- 
lum will definitely give rise to social tensions. In both these cases 
social polarization and conflicts may take place in ways which are 
divisive of the oppressed and harmful to them in the long run. 

In any successful programme of education, teachers play a pivotal 
role. Presuming that it is possible to teach anything to any child, can 
it be taught by any teacher? A cursory look at the data on the socio- 
economic background of our school teachers confirms that by and 
large they belong to the dominant sections rather than to the op- 
pressed. These teachers have as much a vested interest in the present 
system as those who manipulate, direct and control it. As such what 
would be their predisposition to the oppressed and the latter's eman- 
cipation can be anybody's guess. 

The report sometime ago in the press? about a school in Mehekar 
village in Amravati District in Maharashtra where the seventh stan- 
dard students allegedly tore off pages from a book containing a lesson 
оп Dr. Ambedkar following an order from their teacher, according to 
whom Dr. Ambedkar was an untouchable and not a fit topic for in- 
struction in the school, is а pointer. 

А few teachers from among the oppressed sections could be 
expected to act as catalysts in bringing about a critical awareness 
among their brethern. But if the Report of the Working Group noted 
above is any indication, even these few teachers will be made instru- 
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ments of manipulation in the hands of the dominant classes. As to the 
others, the proposed teachers’ training programme would only provide 
legitimacy to what they have already been doing. 

In brief, the context in which the need for a value-oriented edu- 
cation has been conceived and the direction in which it is likely to 
move seem to confirm the suspicion that value-oriented education 
would be a subtle tool for containing any possible disruptive behavi- 
our on the part of the oppressed and submerging them in a situation 
in which critical awareness and response are practically impossible. 

An ideal society focusses on the promotion of ‘the good of every 
man and of the whole man.’ No society moves towards such an ideal 
‘on its own. Society is changed by men. To the extent that there is as 
much a vested interest in maintaining the status quo as there is in 
bringing about a change, social conflict is real and inevitable, 

The oppressed sections of the society who are in effect de- 
fenceless should be inculcated with values which would strengthen 
them to face such a realistic social conflict. This implies two interre- 
lated things. The oppressed should be helped to perceive the social, 
political and economic contradictions in their existential situation. 
And being conscious of such contradictions, they should be prepared 
to deal critically with the oppressive elements of reality. A prime 
requisite for bringing about change towards an ideal Society through 
such ‘conscientization’ (Freire 1972b: 15) is the promotion of the 
confidence of the oppressed in their own power. 

This has certain implications, The vision of a schooling system 
Should necessarily grow out of the vision of an ideal society for the 
oppressed, and at the same time it should also be the most powerful 
agency in realizing that vision. Equally important, ће fight for state 
power'' and ‘‘educational change”’ are not mutually exclusive acts, the 
one to be preceded or followed by the other; they are mutually nec- 
essary aspects of the same political process’ (Frith and Corrigan 1977: 
264). And, a ‘pedagogy of the oppressed’ must be ‘forged with, not 
for’ the oppressed in the incessant struggle to regain humanity (Freire 
1972b: 25). 

Unfortunately, both social and educational developments in the 
country are not taking place in this direction. The talk about radical 
reconstruction of education as also the call for social revolution and 
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‘garibi hato’ in the last four decades have remained only slogans. 
What has been achieved in fact is only moderate reformism. 

One aspect of this reformism is the notion of ‘quality of oppor- 
tunity.'* This notion has made the oppressed the object of humanitari- 
anism and the implied ‘false generosity’ has foisted an illusion of 
amelioration upon them. At best what this can achieve is in making 
access to classes more open to each generation of competitors, espe- 
cially to those who had hitherto been deprived of it. But it leaves 
totally untouched the bases of classes themselves. And if the op- 
pressed are ‘unable’ to benefit from the State generosity, the blame is 
squarely placed upon them by individualizing failure. This has a fa- 
talistic consequence for the oppressed. 

Obviously the school cannot be expected to function as a liberat- 
ing force within the existing socio-economic framework. The onus for 
evolving and practising a ‘pedagogy of the oppressed’ thus falls on 
those who are genuinely committed to the emancipation of the op- 
pressed as a collectivity. Considering the role that education can play 
in bringing about a revolution or preventing it, one is reminded in 
conclusion of the need to ‘rescue education from the influence of the 
ruling class’ recognized by Marx and Engels (1976:502) as early as 


1848. 
NOTES 


1. As against the fictitious enrolment by school authorities to satisfy the government. 
2. Some of these values according to them are tolerance, purity, renunciation, search 
for knowledge (rather than for power), and adherence to duty. 

Indian Express, Bangalore, 15 February 1984, p. 1. 

As Entwistle (1977: 9) notes, 


aie 


accidental occurrence in the phrase (or 
overtones), where everything 
seems logically inconsistent 


it almost seems that the word equality is an 
perhaps, cynically included to exploit its emotive 
really hangs on the word ‘opportunity’ which, in шт, 
with the notion of equality. 


TEACHERS AND UNIONISM 


(With G. Sivaramakrishnan) 


The debate over the distinction between professional and non-profes- 
sional occupations has been both protracted and prolix. Since the 
notion of ‘profession’ is at best an ‘ideal type’ (Vollmer and Mills 
1966: vii), the contention whether particular occupations are profes- 
sions ©: not is ill-conceived and sterile. ‘Hughes has rightly pointed 
out that the significant question to ask is not whether or not they are 
professions but to what extent they exhibit characteristics of profes- 
sionalization’ (Jackson 1970: 5). 

Persons pursuing an occupation, after assessing their occupational 
Situation, come to associate in a professionally meaningful fashion. 
Such professional organizations may vary in terms of their goals, or- 
ganization structures, and strategies of operation. They promote pro- 
fessionalization of the occupation by contributing towards profes- 
sional identity, solidarity, autonomy, and status. They foster the wel- 
fare and security of their members, facilitate exchange of information, 
and evolve and promote codes of conduct. Some of them even openly 
operate as direct pressure groups in the formulation of public policy. 

According to George Strauss, ‘occupational associations form a 
continuum, from the learned society (which exists only to advance 
knowledge) at one extreme, to the economically oriented unions at the 
other’ (quoted in Vollmer and Mills 1966: 184). Ideally, a teachers 
organization is expected to fall at the former extreme of the contin- 
uum and contribute to the professinalization of teaching. This essay 
seeks to understand where along this continuum do the college teach- 
ers organizations in India lie. 

The report of the Education Commission (1964-66) has envisaged 
the following as some of the functions of teachers organizations (Min- 
istry of Education 1971: 114): 
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- to secure for their members, individually and collectively, their 
rightful status - social, economic and professional; 

- to safeguard their professional interests and to secure satisfactory 
conditions of work and service; 

- to secure the professional growth of teachers through refresher 
courses, seminars, publications, library service, and research; 

- to work for the improvement of education in response to the 
challenge of the ever-changing socio-economic situation; 

- to improve the teaching of subjects through the establishment of 
subject-teachers associations; and 

- to establish a professional code of conduct for teachers and to 
ensure that it is followed by members. 


That teachers organizations may provide an opportunity for teachers 
to participate in the affairs of the profession, serve as a liaison be- 
tween teachers on the one hand and the administrators and the public 
on the other, and assist in legislative campaigns, has been recognized 
(Dutt 1970: 9-11). Thus, it would be difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of teachers organizations for the effective functioning of teach- 
ers as professionals. 

It is both interesting and important to study teachers organiza- 
tions, since teachers constitute а key element in the academic equa- 
tion ahd their organizations affect not only themselves and the educa- 
tional system in which they are working but also the wider society. 
The problems involved in organizing teachers, the nature and func- 
tioning of some teachers organizations, the prospects of their organi- 
zations developing into а teachers movement, and the implications of 
all this for the professionalization of teaching, are some of the issues 
dealt with in this essay. 

The essay is divided into five sections including this introduction. 
Section II briefly sketches the history of teachers crganizations in the 
country. Section III presents data on the experience of one college 
teachers organizations, obtained through an intensive study of the 
Bangalore University College Teachers Association.! Section IV pres- 
ents some empirical data on the teachers’ perspective of their organi- 
zation. These data were obtained through the administration of a ques- 
tionnaire to 170 (about 15 per cent) randomly selected teachers work- 
ing in the undergraduate arts, science, and commerce colleges in 
Bangalore. Section V ties up the main findings and examines their 
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implications. The picture of teachers organization presented thus may 
not be statistically representative of the country. Nevertheless, we do 
hope that it will provide some acquaintance with the important and 
hitherto neglected area of higher education.? 


II. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHERS 
ORGANIZATIONS IN INDIA? 


From State to National Level 


Teachers organizations in India have a long history, lengthier 
than that of the trade union movement. The earliest effort in the 
direction of organizing teachers in the South was the founding of the 
Women Teachers Association in Madras in 1890. Five years later the 
Madras Teachers Guild, an organization representing both male and 

‚ female teachers was founded. Fourteen years later, in 1909 the first 
federal organization affiliating teachers associations was formed. It is 
known as the South India Teachers Union. This has developed into a 
strong and well-knit organization with branches all over South India. 

The first efforts at organizing teachers in the North were perhaps 
the formation of the Non-Gazetted Educational Officers Association 
of Uttar Pradesh, and also of what is now the Association of the Heads 
of Anglo-Indian Schools in India at Allahabad in 1920, The Uttar 
Pradesh Secondary Education Association(now, U.P. Madhyamik 
Shiksha Sangh) and the Uttar Pradesh Adhyapak Mandal were 
founded in 1921. During the 1920s the teachers movement reached 
the take-off stage and spread to cther states and provinces, Among the 
important organizations that came to be established during this period, 
mention may be made of the All Bengal Teachers Association, Bihar 
Vernacular Teachers Association, Bihar and Orissa Secondary Teach- 
ers Association, Central Provinces and Berar Teachers Association, 
Bombay Presidency High School Headmasters Conference, and Bar- 
oda Secondary Teachers Association. 

The need for bringing together, at the national level, teachers of 
all grades and categories was felt by Sri D.P. Khattry and Professor P. 
Seshadri. The former founded the All India Federation of Teachers 
Associations (renamed in 1933 as the All India Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations), of which he remained the Secretary till his death 
in i946. Today, this is one of the few federations in the world with a 
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broad base, including in its membership teachers of all categories, 
educators, and associations concerned with the promotion of educa- 
tion throughout India. 

Since Independence, there has been a phenomenal growth of 
teachers organizations in the country. According to a survey made by 
the All India Federation of Educational Associations in 1966, there 
are.17 all-India and 65 state-level organizations of teachers (Dutt 
1970: 8). There are also numerous local organizations. The All India 
Federation of University and College Teachers Organizations is the 
only organization of university and college teachers at the national 
level. This Federation has been in existence for over a decade now 
and claims a membership of nearly one lakh teachers through its 
affiliated organizations. Of the 65 state-level organizations noted ear- 
lier, 18 are specifically organizations of university and college teach- 
ers, the most powerful among them being the West Bengal University 
and College Teachers Association, the Delhi University Teachers As- 
sociation, the All Orissa Teachers Association, the Bombay Univer- 
sity Teachers Union, and the All Kerala Private College Teachers As- 


sociation 
Multiplicity and Fragmentation 


While the multiplication in the number of teachers organizations 
does indicate the spread of organization in the profession, it does not 
necessarily denote a strong and healthy growth. Multiplicity and frag- 
mentation of organizations has ben a conspicuous feature of the devel- 
opment of teachers organization in India. Aurora (1970: 13) highlights 
two significant axes of internal divisions in teachers organizations, 
geographical and professional. To this may be added the process of 
segmentation within any one level. For example, there are 10 promi- 
Nent organizations of university and college teachers in Karnataka. 
They are: 


(1) The Mysore University Private College Teachers Association, 
which is perhaps the oldest of the teachers organizations in the 
State. 

(2) The Bangalore University College Teachers Association 
(BUCTA), which is ‘practically’ an organization of private col- 
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lege teachers under the jurisdiction of Bangalore University. Р 

(3) The Karnataka Government College Teachers Association, which 

7 is an organization of teachers in the 24 government colleges 
spread over the state. 

(4) The Karnatak University Teachers Association, which is an or- 
ganization of teachers in the university and colleges under the ju- 
risdiction of Karnatak University. 

(5) The Mysore University Teachers Association, which is an organi- 
zation of post-graduate teachers of the University of Mysore. 

(6) The Bangalore University Teachers Council, which is an organi- 
zation of teachers in the colleges directly managed by the Banga- 
lore University. 

(7) The Karnataka State College Teachers Association, which is an 
organization intended to encompass teachers in all the colleges 
(including junior colleges) and universities in the state. 

(8) The Hyderabad-Karnatak College Teachers Association. 

(9) The Karnataka State Engineering College Teachers Association, 


which is an organization of teachers in engineering colleges in 
state. 


(10) The Association of Teachers of 


the University of Agricultural 
Science. 


Thus, college teachers in Karnataka are organized at state or local 
levels, as post-graduate or under-graduate teachers or both, as em- 
ployees of government or private or university-managed colleges, and 
based on the faculty of Study. The proliferation of teachers organiza- 
tions through a process of fragmentation and segmentation weakens 


the teachers movement and also hinders the professionalization of 
teaching. 


Ш. THE BANGALORE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION: 


BUCTA was bom along with the Bangalore University which was 
carved from the University of Mysore in 1965. In the first few years, 
the Association represented the University and college teachers in 
Bangalore. With the birth of the Karnataka Government College 
Teachers Association and the Bangalore University Teachers Council 
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to protect the interests of teachers in government colleges and the 
University-managed colleges respectively, the membership of the As- 
sociation dwindled and its representative nature waned. Now, though 
constitutionally the Association is open to all college teachers in the 
Bangalore University area, excepting those working in junior colleges, 
it has in effect become an organization of the private college teachers. 
Despite this, BUCTA is still the most representative and powerful or- 
ganization of college teachers in Bangalore. Even though no legal 
recognition is accorded to it, the Bangalore University and the State 
government have recognized this Association for all practical pur- 
poses. Its President is included in the State Advisory Committee on 
Education and he is a member of the Joint Consultative С »mmittee 
under the Directorate of Collegitate Education. 

In the first decade of its existence the Association consisted of 
seven office bearers: one President, three Vice-Presidents, two Secre- 
taries, and one Treasurer. But with the promulgation of the Common 
Universities Ordinance in 1976, the jurisdiction of Bangalore Univer- 
sity was extended to include colleges in three more districts (Banga- 
lore Rural, Kolar, and Tumkur), and this necessitated a change in the 
constitution of the Association. According to the constitution of 
BUCTA as amended in 1976, there are 11 officers. In addition to 
these officers, there is a Managing Committee consisting of one to 
three representatives elected from each college based on its member- 
ship strength. Normally the Managing Committee meets once a 
month. Apart from this the officers meet frequently. 


Activities and Leadership 


Initially BUCTA was primarily a ‘cultural organization.’ It con- 
ducted teacher seminars and student debates, arranged film shows, 
and organized social service camps. The Association also conducted 
an opinion poll on the Report of the Khosla Committee about kissing 
in films. The first President of the Association was the principal of a 
renowned private college in the city, who later became the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bangalore University. The second President was a 
professor in a University-managed college known for his liberal 
views. Though the Association threatened twice to launch agitations 
pressing for the fulfillment of certain demands, there was no agitation 
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as such during the first five years. Thus, the activities taken on by the 
Association in its earlier years may be described as largely cultural 
and the line of its approach as ‘soft’. 

It was around 1971 that the activities of the Association gathered 
strength and grew to be more specifically focussed on issues relating 
to the occupation of the members. At this juncture a member of the 
Managing Committee emerged as a key leader. This leader, with a 
commitment to Marxian ideology, with a broad perspective of the 
workers movement in general and the teachers movement in particu- 
lar, and with unexpendable energy for the cause of teachers, started 
advocating a stiff line of approach. With his entry, the Association 
was energized and its outlook changed. A number of agitations aimed 
at obtaining better rights and working conditions for teachers were 
launched. The Association's name frequently appeared in newspapers, 
especially through this leader's letters to the editors. 

Internally, this leader was instrumental in the amendment of the 
constitution of BUCTA to provide for the direct election of office 
bearers at the annual General Body meeting. Thereby, the principals 
of colleges were indirectly prevented from becoming office bearers of 
the Association. This was an important accomplishment in the devel- 
opment of the Association as the so-called ‘agents’ or ‘stooges’ of the 
management were kept out of the Association and prevented from 
scuttling it from within, Moreover, this was also expected to improve 
the involvement of teachers in the functioning of the Association in 
general. 

Simultaneously, this leader along with a few others was respon- 
sible for founding the Federation of College Teachers Associations in 
Karnataka in 1974. In the same year BUCTA was affiliated to the All 
India Federation of University and College Teachers Organizations, 
and it started developing contacts with similar organizations in other. 
states. This leader was elected as the General Secretary of the State 
Federation and a Vice-President of the All India Federation. 

This leader, who continues to function actively in BUCTA, may 
be called on ‘ideologue,’ stands in contrast to others, especially to 

another leader who is equally serious and hardworking but a liberal- 
minded person, who may be called a ‘stoic.’ Being a founder member, 
the latter was a Vice-President of the Association for a few years and 
later became its President. While he too is totally committed to the 
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cause of teachers, he does not seem to have tenacious views on socio- 
political matters, let alone being committed to any ideology. 

Both these leaders hail from the same college and belong to the 
same department, the stoic being its head. The partnership of these 
two leaders has been of immense importance to the Association. The 
stoic’s participation in the struggles of the ideologue and the latter's 
influence on him have remarkably changed his attitude towards union- 
ism among teachers and on methods of agitation. 

This account of the development of the Association illustrates 
how the orientation of a teachers’ organization may changed and how 
it may become militant when an ideologue leader emerges from 
within the membership at the appropriate juncture. In marked contrast 
to the industrial unions, where militancy is found to be the quality of 
the outside leadership (Weiner 1963:98), militancy in a teachers’ or- 
ganization has been found to be a product of the committed leadership 


from within. 
Membership Strength 


While a strong, committed, and active leader is one element in 
the efficacy of an organization, its strength is essentially determined 
by the extent to which t is complete in membership. The organiza- 
tional property of completeness, which is distinguished from the prop- 
erty of size (measured by the number of members), is defined as the 
proportion of potential members to actual members. ''Correlatively, 
this means that groups of the same absolute size may have markedly 
different degrees of social power, according to whether they encom- 
pass all potential members or varying proportions of them. ...The 
more nearly complete the group, the greater the power and influence 
it can exercise’ (Merton 1968:342-43). It is the recognition of the 
relationship between completeness and power that prompts organiza- 
tions to enlarge their membership to include as large as possible a 
proportion of the potential membership (Merton1968:343). This is 
especially so when the organization is voluntary. 

It is difficult to present an exact picture of completeness of mem- 
bership in BUCTA. While we have information about the membership 
over time; the corresponding figures of potential membership are not 
easily available. However, on а rough estimate, nearly 80 per cent of 
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the potential members have been members of the Association over the 
ears. 
bas i3 С сыш ше completeness of membership of BUCTA аз 
indicative of its strength as an organization, it is necessary to under- 
stand the way in which this membership is enrolled and renewed. The 
annual membership drive is a tough job for the office bearers. Every 
year, before the annual General Body meeting, the Managing Com- 
mittee members from various colleges are asked to enroll and renew 
membership in their colleges. These ‘active’ members have to per- 
suade their not-so-active colleagues to pay the Rs. 10 membership fee 
and enroll or renew their membership.5 They are sometimes hard put 
to convince their colleagues of the utility of a teachers organization 
and of the wisdom of paying the membership fee. Sometimes the 
membership fee appears to be felt as a ‘levy,’ and many of the teach- 
ers seem to enroll only to oblige their ‘active’ colleagues. Not unex- 
pectedly, a majority of those who are thus persuaded to enroll or to 
Tenew their membership seem to consider that they have fulfilled their 
‘duty’ by paying the membership fee, and may sit back and leave it to 
the office bearers to get their problems solved. 

The experience quoted earlier Suggests that ‘completeness’ of a 
membership thus enrolled does not necessarily guarantee complete in- 
volvement on the part of the members. In fact, one anticipates in- 


volvement to be poor in a situation wherein membership starts with 
such indifference. 


Poor Involvement and Participation of Members 


Involvement on the part of its members is а prerequisite for the 
successful development of any organization, There are various indices 
of measuring this involvement: the attendance of members at the 
meetings of the organization, the readiness of the members to sacri- 
fice for the collective interest of the organization, expectation of the 
members from the organization and their reactions to the gratification 
or otherwise of these expectations, etc., are some of the salient ones. 

Attendance at the annual General Body meetings of the BUCTA - 
and important gathering to approve the report of the Secretaries and 
the statement of accounts, apart from electing the office bearers - is 
very small.’ The members of BUCTA seem to believe that their 
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obligation to the Association is confined to enrolment to membership 
and payment of membership fee. In fact, they seem to look upon 
membership as an insurance policy so that their problems, if any when 
they shave any, will be solved by the Association. The gravity of the 
situation is tersely expressed in the report of the Secretaries for the’ 
year 1972-73: “Let us remember that membership of our Association 
does not amount to taking out an insurance policy....We are afraid our 
Association is not that strong. It becomes strong through the partici- 
pation of its members...’ That teachers consider the membership of 
the Association as a sort of insurance is clearly brought out by the 
report of the Secretaries for the year 1973-74: ‘To rush to the office 
bearers of the Association in a crisis or for getting some personal 
grievances redressed and then to ignore the Association is most unbe- 
coming of the members. The Association loses its strength and integ- 
rity if this practice is perpetuated.’ 

While this is understandable in the case of ordinary members, 
surprisingly, even some of the Managing Committee members have 
very little real involvement in the activities of the. Association. Rec- 
ords reveal that every year there is a line or two in the report where 
the Secretaries complain about the thin attendance at the Managing 
Committee meetings. In spite of repeated reminders a number of col- 
leges fail to send representatives to the Managing Committee meet- 
ings. Many colleges have a problem finding someone who is ‘willing’ 
to represent the college at these meetings. 

While the involvement of teachers in general in the activities of 
the Association is poor, it is particularly so on the part of women 
teachers. The representatives of the 10 women’s colleges in Bangalore 
University are conspicuous by their absence at the Managing Commit- 
tee meetings. On the whole, women take little interest in the activities 
of the Association. Since they constitute nearly 45 per cent of the 
membership their non-participation affects the Association seriously. 

The following illustration indicates the quality of the involvement 
of the members, and the precarious situation it creates. Though 
BUCTA has a membership of nearly 1,000 teachers, it is not able to 
field its own candidates for elections to the Senate and the Academic 
Council of the University. When this matter was raised once or twice 
at the Managing Committee meetings, the leaders, eager to mask the 
weakness of the Association replied that the Association did not spon- 
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sor candidates because it was difficult to choose a nominee. The truth 
of the matter seemed to be that the Association did not sponsor candi- 
dates because the chances of their getting elected were very poor. In 
fact, when in 1973 five members of the Association -two of whom 
were prominent leaders - did contest the elections to the Academic 
Council, as its unofficial candidates, the result was disastrous. Except 
for one leader who got narrowly elected, all the others were defeated 
by a wide margin. 

Thus, the Association presents an enigmatic situation. On the one 
hand, it has deeply committed leaders who hold a broad socio-politi- 
cal perspective and are devoted to the cause of the organization as a 
major movement. On the other, it has members who value the organi- 
zation from the narrow perspective of the immediate gains that it can 
bring them. They seem to subscribe to it as they would to an insurance 
company, expecting the office bearers to take the total responsibility 
for ‘covering the risks.’ In order to win the support of their apathetic 
membership, the leaders exert themselves to solve the problems of 
individual members. But, more often than not, the members conven- 
iently forget the organization after their individual problems are 
solved. Thus, the members are prepared to support their leaders only 
to the extent of their personal gains. They do not share the broader 
vision of the leadership. 

All this points to the stran 
ship of BUCTA exploits its 1 
glaring contrast to the oft- 
are being exploited by se 
(see Weiner 1963:234). 


ge but real situation where the member- 
leaders. This is quite Surprising and is in 
Tepeated complaint that organized elements 
If-seeking ambitious leaders and politicians 


The Association in Action: Tactics for Success 


The successes that the BUCTA has gained may be traced to at 
least three different factors. First, it must be conceded that success has 
been possible because the Government of Karnataka has never really 
taken a rigid stand on the teachers’ demands. Secondly, although the 
members have not been actively involved in the activities of the Asso- 
ciation, its leaders have diligently lobbied and negotiated with offi- 
cials. This has enabled them to win many of the demands' of the 
teachers. Lastly, the Association has, when cornered, used, or at least 
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threatened to use, the most powerful weapon available in the Indian 
university system: refusal to undertake the examination work of the 
University. 

Boycott of examination work by teachers throws the entire aca- 
demic schedule out of gear and literally paralyses the University. 
Thousands of students are affected. Their parents are agitated, and 
editorials on the situation appear in newspapers. Ad hoc citizens’ 
committees are formed to settle the issue. Appeals are made to the 
Government to consider the demands of teachers sympathetically and 
resolve the deadlock. Simultaneously, appeals are made to teachers. 
Аз members of a ‘noble’ profession they are implored to withdraw 
their agitation in the interest of students. The situation becomes explo- 
sive. Eventually the Government agrees to meet the demands of 
teachers half way. The Association, in turn, issues a press statement 
suspending the agitation in response to the public opinion and in view 
of the assurances of the government. This sequence of events was 
noticed when BUCTA boycotted the annual and the supplementary 
examinations of the Bangalore University in 1974 and 1977. 


Displacement of Target 


Significantly, no teachers organization in Karnataka has ever 
struck directly against the private colleges.* While the tactics of crip- 
pling examinations may be understood in the light of the fact that 
every organization evolves and employs the techniques best suited to 
serve its ends, the fact that BUCTA directs its agitation against the 
University and the Government and not against the management who 
run colleges may, in a sense, be considered to be a reflection of the 
weakness of the Association and its members. 

As noted earlier, BUCTA is an organization of teachers employed 
by private colleges in Bangalore. Before the introduction of the 
scheme for direct payment of salaries by the Government to all teach- 
ers in the private-aided colleges in November 1977, many irregulari- 
ties were reported in the payment of salaries to teachers in these 
colleges. Private managements have also been accused of indulging in 
unethical and exploitative practices like retrenchment of temporary 
teachers before the summer vacation, non-confirmation of teachers, 
and imposition of excessive teaching loads. They have been criticized 
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as being totally undemocratic in their functioning. BUCTA has been 
fully aware of the pathetic condition of teachers in these colleges, and 
may be expected to fight private managements on these issues. How- 
ever, it has never ventured to do so. Instead, it fights the Government 
and the University: processions are taken to the residences of the 
Chief Minister and the Education Minister, relay hunger strikes are 
organized in front of the State Assembly, and the Association threat- 
ens to or even boycotts the examinations conducted by the University. 
On one occasion, when the Association gave a call for mass casual 
leave for a day, the private managements were assured that the agita- 
tion was not directed against them.! 

The logic behind this curious displacement of the target of agita- 
tion is simple. Any direct action by private college teachers against 
their managements will invite disciplinary action. In the absence of 
statutory protection of their service conditions, the private college 
teachers have to be careful about agitating against their employers. It 
is easier to agitate against the Government, an anonymous entity 
which anyone can attack. It is easier to boycott the examination work 
of the University, for such a boycott attracts widespread public atten- 
tion without exposing the teachers to any specific punitive action. 


IV. TEACHERS SPEAK 


The data from our sample survey of 170 с 


ollege teachers offer yet 
another vantage point for understanding th 


Membership 


A significant majority of 82.4 per cent of the 170 teachers cov- 
ered by the survey are members of one or the other of the three 
organizations : BUCTA, the Karnataka Government College Teachers 
Association, and the Karnataka State College Teachers Association. 
While 15.3 per cent are not members of any organization, 2.3 per cent 
have not replied to the question. A teacher may hold membership of 
more than one organization, and 26 per cent of the respondents are 
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members of two organizations: BUCTA or the Karnataka Government 
College Teachers Association and the Karnataka State College Teach- 
ers Association. 

Of the 140 teachers who hold organization membership, 114 
(81%) are members of BUCTA, 51 (36%) are members of the Karna- 
taka State College Teachers Association, and 20 (14%) are members 
of the Karnataka Government College Teachers Association. Of the 
133 private college teachers, 114 (85.7%) are members of BUCTA, 
the organization that mainly represents their interest. Of the 37 Gov- 
ernment college teachers 20 (54%) are members of the Karnataka 
Government College Teachers Association which particularly presents 
their interests. 

Two points emerge from this: First, while the majority of the 
teachers hold membership in teachers organizations, they are rela- 
tively more predisposed to membership in a local organization 
(namely, BUCTA) than to a state level organization (namely, the 
Karnataka State College Teachers Association). This suggests that 
teachers are more concerned with their immediate problems, which 
they feel are effectively handled by the local than the state level 
organization. Secondly, the predisposition towards membership is 
relatively more pronounced among the private (86%) compared to the 
government (54%) college teachers. This is probably due to the better 
service and working conditions prevalent in the government colleges 
compared to their private counterparts, and also due to the absence of 
exploitation similar to that found in private colleges. Incidentally, the 
Karnataka Government College Teachers Association is a state level 
organization, and transfer of teachers does not affect the membership 


at all. 
A sex-wise analysis of теті 
(87%, N=99) are relatively more di 


bership reveals that male teachers 
sposed to membership compared to 
their female counterparts (76%, N=71). Conversely, the percentage of 
non-membership is nearly double among the female teachers (21%) 
compared to their male counterparts (11%). Of the 26 non-members, 
14 have put in service of two to seven years and 10 of them are 
female. This corroborates our earlier observation that the involvement 
of female teachers in organizational affairs is very weak and highly 
discouraging. 


Interesting reasons have been advanced by the 26 teachers for 
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remaining eligible non-members. Six of them are new entrants to the 
profession and they are either not aware of the organizations or are yet 
to enroll as members. While these teachers are favorably disposed 
towards membership, there are others who are either indifferent or 
negatively inclined. Indifference is expressed in their short and casual 
answers: ‘not interested’ or ‘never felt the need to become a member’. 
Motivation not to become a member is clear in answers like ‘the 
organizations are indifferent towards local candidates and their griev- 
ances,’ etc. There are some who do-not disclose their attitude towards 
membership, but who explain their position in Statements such as ‘the 
higher authority (principal?) is not a member’ or talk of private man- 
agement which ‘do not like their staff being members of any organiza- 


tion’, One female teacher quipped that she would like to ‘avoid entan- 
glement in staff politics’. 


Seeking the Help of the Association 


With a view to knowing something about the readiness with 


which teachers approach their organizations and the faith that they 
Tepose in it, they were asked: ‘Have 


zation for any help?’ 


» Possibly the Managing Committee 
members, have approached the organj 


eral demands like abolition of the 


: ported by most of them to 
be helpful and sympathetic. One teacher is glad that the Organization 


‘contacted our management and got us... allowances’, But three teach- 
ers have pointed out that the response of the Organization is one of 
silence or helplessness. Some teachers have defended the inability of 
the organization to solve their problems by passing on the buck to the 
government, their typical response being that ‘the organization re- | 
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sponded immediately and well, but the government is delaying the 
decision...’ 


Perception of Objectives and Achievements of Organization 


The members’ perception of the major objectives and achievements of 
their organization is an important index of their involvement in the 
organization. This will tell us the extent to which the teachers are con- 
versant with the affairs of their organization. 

To a question on the major objectives of their organization, the 
teachers have responded very poorly. Apparently, this is an exposure 
of their ignorance. But this may also be because the teachers think 
that these objectives are too well known to be mentioned. In fact, a 
few teachers have replied: ‘refer to...Association’s charter of de- 
mands’. The various responses to the. question as to what the organiza- 
tion seeks to achieve are grouped under eight broad categories as 
follows: 


(1) Abolition of the cadre of demonstrator (51).? 

(2) Job security: regularization of ‘local’ candidates, preventing ille- 
gal retrenchment, etc. (47). 

(3) Better pay scales and conditions for promotion: implementation 
of new pay scales, time scale promotion, triple benefit scheme, 
creation of supernumerary readership, and prompt payment of 
salary (110). 

(4) Gazetting the post of lecturers (22). 

(5) Improvement in working conditions: reduction of work load, 
leave and other facilities (21). 

(6) Voice for teachers in the formulation of courses and syllabi: 
representation of teachers in Boards of Studies, enabling them to 
have a say in syllabus-making, etc. (1). 

(7) Restoring the age of retirement to 58 years (5). _ | 

(8) Increased representation for teachers in academic bodies of the 
University, such as the Syndicate, the Senate, the Academic 


Council, etc. (6). 


It is seen that the organizational objectives of obtaining better pay 
scales and promotions are perceived to be the most important. Aboli- 
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tion of the demonstrator’s cadre (which has now been achieved), and 
job security are demands perceived to be next in importance. De- 
mands such as democratization of administration, increased represen- 
tation to teachers on academic bodies of the University, etc., are 
seldom perceived. Thus, the teachers seem to be more concemed with 
the immediate material problems than with academic, let alone, dis- 
tant ideological problems. This points to the fact that teachers organi- 
zations are based on a crude form of ‘economism’. 

As regards the: major achievements of their organization, the re- 
sponse of teachers is disappointing. Some of the demands such as time 
scale of pay and time promotions which were still under consideration 
by the government at the time of the study are listed as achievements 
of the organization.-A few have taken this opportunity to ridicule the 
working of the organization. One teacher sarcastically remarks ‘con- 
ducting a seminar on the syllabus’ as a major achievement of the 
organization, and another is scathing in his criticism that the organiza- 
tion has achieved ‘nothing...(it) has no guts!" 

It must be said to the credit of the organizations concerned that 
due to the persistent efforts of their leaders many things have been 
achieved, especially in the last few years. Most of the major demands 
Such as the abolition of the demonstrator’s cadre, implementation of 
the triple benefit scheme in Private colleges, setting up of an appellate 
tribunal, and introduction of staffing pattern have all been conceded 
by the authorities concerned. It is, therefore, surprising that the teach- 


ers should give such a Poor picture of their perception: of the achieve- 
ments of their organization, 


Opinions About the Functioning of Organization 


In order to understand teachers’ assessment of their organization, 
they were asked:‘Do you think your organization is functioning well?’ 
A significant majority of 80 per cent of the 140 teachers who -are 
members of an organization have answered that their Organization is 
functioning well and only 11 per cent of the teachers hav 
the negative. 

The 16 teachers who thought that their organization is not func- 
tioning well were further asked to substantiate their assessment. Five 
of them have found fault with the organization itself and five with the 


€ replied in 
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teachers’ response to the organization. Those who have criticized the 
organization have pointed out that ‘the organization is not strong and 
it lacks guts to agitate,’because ‘the office bearers are too white- 
collared’. Those who have blamed the members have pointed out that 
‘the teachers are indifferent and uncooperative’ and they think of ‘the 
organization only when they are in difficulty’ and ‘expect the organi- 
zation to do everything for them just because they have become mem- 
bers’. Two teachers have held the nature of demands of the organiza- 
tion as responsible for its failure, whereas one has held ‘the interfer- 
ence of the vested reactionary political elements’ to be responsible for 


this. 
Perception of Others’ Response to Organization 


The perception of teachers about the response of other teachers, 
the management of private colleges and the government towards their 
organization, determines to some extent their own response to the or- 
ganization. The following are the responses of the teachers to a struc- 
tured question asking them to state their impressions regarding 
whether other teachers, the government and the managements of col- 
leges react favorably, indifferently or unfavourably to their organiza- 
tions. 

A very high percentage of teachers (78%) have reported that other 
teachers are favorably disposed towards the organizations. As com- 
pared to this, only 31 per cent say that the government is favorably 
inclined and even fewer (24%) say that managements are favorably 
inclined, The respondents feel that teachers who are not favorably dis- 
posed believe that they are indifferent (22%). The percentage of those 
who believe that the government is indifferent (34%) is almost identi- 
cal to those who believe that the managements are indifferent (32%). 
None of the teachers thinks that other teachers are unfavourably dis- 
posed to the organizations, but 11 per cent of the teachers believe that 
the government is unfavourably disposed to their organizations, and 
17 per cent believe that managements are unfavourably disposed. 

In brief, as perceived by our teachers, the attitude of teachers 
towards organization is most favourable. The attitude of managements 
and government is one of indifference or unfavourable, and between 
the two, the attitude to managements appears to be more unfavour- 
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able. Thus, there is some amount of subjective consciousness among 
the teachers of their objective conditions vis-a-vis the managements 
and the government. Let us see if this consciousness is developing on 
trade union lines. 


The Views on Unionism 


The teachers are divided over the question of teachers’ unionism, 
though the percentage of those advocating it (41%) is somewhat 
smaller than those who do not (49%). Analyzed sex-wise, the percent- 
age of those advocating unionism is relatively higher among male 
teachers (46%,N=99) as compared to their female counterparts (32%, 
Nz71). 

Among the reasons advanced for advocating unionism, the effec- 
tiveness of collective bargaining and strength in unity are the most 
important. According to one teacher, “having hitherto lived in ivory 
towers, the teachers have allowed themselves to be treated like beg- 
gars.' Three teachers have asserted that teachers are wage earners and, 
therefore, they have the corresponding rights. 

Not surprisingly, some teachers are apologetic about favouring 
unionism. These teachers do not advocate unionism as a right, but 
plead that they have to resort to it because nothing else works. "These 
days only a crying baby gets milk,’ is their typical response. Accord- 
ing to one teacher, ‘our government does not appreciate peaceful 
behaviour.’ Only two teachers have favoured unionism on grounds of 
evoking public sympathy and creating an awareness among the teach- 
ers. 

As many as 53 (64%) of the 83 teachers who disapprove of union- 
ism for teachers failed to give reasons for their disapproval. One of 
the reasons invariably given by all the remaining 30 teachers is that 
unionism is not in keeping with the dignity of their profession (28%). 
Many of them eulogize teaching as a noble, dedicated, and ideal pro- 
fession. A second set of reasons points to the adverse consequences of 
unionism on students, education, and society in general. Some teach- 
ers fear that it would harm the interest of students and create indisci- 
pline among them. Five teachers feel that there are other means to 
redress their grievances. One teacher has expressed the fear that *pub- 
lic sympathy will be withheld.' Another teacher is worried about the 
dangers of multi-unionism and inter-union rivalry. 
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Views on Strikes 


The foregoing data regarding the teachers’ attitude towards un- 
ionism would lead one to anticipate that those who favour unionism 
would approve of strikes as a strategy for pressing their demands, 
whereas those who do not would disfavour them. The data do not 
support this expectation. Of the 69 teachers who have favoured union- 
ism, only 42 (61%) approve of strikes. As many as 24 (35%) do not. 
On the other hand, of the 84 teachers who have disapproved of union- 
ism, 18 (21%) approve of strikes. This suggests that some of the 
teachers do not have a clear understanding of unionism and/or of 
strikes. 

On the whole, the data indicate that a majority (54%) of the 
teachers in the sample have not approved of strikes, whereas 38 per 
cent have approved of it. Analyzed sex-wise, we find that strikes find 
greater favour among male teachers (48%, N=99) than among women 
teachers (24%, N=71). 

Many of those who have advocated strikes are apologetic about 
their approval of the use of this weapon. They emphasize that they 
accept strikes only as a last resort (48). They concede that strikes are 
neither decent nor desirable, but feel that strikes are inevitable when 
authorities are apathetic and when all other means of resolving prob- 
lems fail. However, an alternative view point holds that strikes are the 
best method of drawing the attention of the management, government, 
and public alike (12). By and large, both categories of respondents 
seem to accept strikes for purely tactical reasons. Not even a single 
respondent has asserted that strikes are a legitimate instrument of 
coercion and a democratically recognized way of expressing demands. 
The acceptance of strikes apologetically or on purely tactical grounds 
is not the same as recognizing them as a democratic right and an 
accepted mode of organized action. 

A majority of 57 per cent of the 92 teachers who have disap- 
proved of strikes have not substantiated their disapproval with rea- 
sons. From amongst the 40 teachers who have given reasons, a large 
number (21) say that a ‘strike is the most undignified, immature and 
indecent way of expressing demands. It is not in tune with the dedi- 
cated and noble profession of the intellectuals.’ Equally frequent (24) 
are statements which point to the adverse effects that strikes have on 
students, particularly the fear that they may lead to indiscipline and 
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irresponsibility among them. Obviously, disapproving of student 
strikes one respondent asks: ‘How can a teacher advise his students 
‘not to go on strike when he himself does it?" 

Among the other reasons given by the teachers against strikes, 
mention should be made of the fear that strikes may lead to loss of 
public sympathy for their cause and the apprehension that they could 
spoil the image of their profession. Some teachers are afraid that 
strikes may degenerate into violence and lead to anti-social results. 
Others merely feel that when other means are available teachers 
should not indulge in strikes (10). 

While the above responses indicate how different groups of re- 
spondents feel about unionism and strikes, the general attitude of 


teachers may be summed up in the following words of an articulate 
teacher: 


The teaching profession is an ideal profession and teachers handle 
the richest ‘raw material’ of the nation, namely, the youth....A 
good teacher is one who works in a ‘self-effacing’ spirit. Our 
ancestors used the phrase vidya dana (gift of knowl 
vidya vikraya (sale of knowled 


long as they are organized for Progressive pu 
have the right to represent their grievances 


У. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


In the preceding sections we have examined the Organization of col- 
lege teachers, first from the perspective of data available on the estab- 
lishment, growth and working of BUCTA, a teachers Organization in 
Bangalore, and later from the perspective of a sample Survey of teach- 
ers in Bangalore. In this section we shall try to link up the two 
perspectives. 
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Poor Involvement of Members 


One of the most striking revelation from both the perspectives is 
that whereas teachers organizations are fairly strong or complete in as 
much as a large percentage of potential members are actually enrolled 
as members, they are weak in terms of the involvement of the mem- 
bers. To start with, members are indifferent about joining the organi- 
zations and if they do so it is largely due to pressure or persuasion 
from organization leaders who also happen to be their colleagues in 
the academic profession. Having joined the organization, they remain 
indifferent and only marginally involved. Few teachers, other than 
those who are office bearers and leaders, concern themselves with the 
activities and affairs of the organization. 


Poor Organization 


In terms of the continuum along which occupational associations 
may function, referred to at the beginning of this essay, from learned 
societies to economically oriented unions, our observations indicate 
that they do not function as learned societies at all. Teachers' percep- 
tion of the demands and achievements of their organization and the 
nature of help sought by them from their organization and the nature 
of help sought by them from their organization makes it obvious that 
these organizations are more concerned with the immediate problems 
of pay or job security than with issues concerning the profession. The 
teachers’ interest in the organization may, therefore, be characterized 
as one of economism than that of professionalism. As economically 
oriented unions, teachers organizations seem to be fairly effective; not 
because of the involvement of members but because of the commit- 
ment and the tenacious persistence of their leaders. Our observations 
do not give us reason to believe that the situation is likely to improve 


in the near future. 


Weak as Unions 


The poor involvement of teachers in the activities of their organi- 
zations as unions and their negative predisposition towards working 
class modes of operation like unionism and strikes, seem to confirm 
Thorstein Veblen’s observation, made at the end of World War I, that 
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teachers would not join unions because of ‘a feeling among them that 
their salaries are not of the nature of wages, and that there would be a 
species of moral obliquity implied in overtly dealing with the matter’ 
(quoted in Ladd and Lipset 1975: 243). 

This is probably even more true of the Indian teacher. The pres- 
ent-day teacher in India is a by-product of the emergence of the 
middle class in the later half of the 19th century (see Misra 1961). The 
upper caste and middle class background of the college teachers is 
very well established (see Gore et al. 1970: 276-312; Chitnis 1974b: 
239; and Jayaram and Sivaramakrishnan 1976: 69-72). ‘There seems 


we have seen earlier, unionis 


‹ 


norms of behaviour expected of them as the high priests of learning 


iun They are relatively 
more negatively oriented to unionism and Strikes.!o 
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There are various explanations for this. Women teachers are 
drawn from relatively higher socio-economic backgrounds as com- 
pared to the male teachers (Jayaram and Sivaramakrishnan 1976: 69- 
71). Employment for many of them is not a source of livelihood but a 
status symbol. Many of them are wives of well-placed, white-collar 
officers, and it is highly likely that many of the husbands would not 
like their wives to be ‘agitators.’ 

Furthermore, women teachers are very much less career-oriented 
(Jayaram and Sivaramakrishnan 1976: 71-72). Even the few among 
them who would like to take up teaching as a career, may be cautious 
not to risk their position as entrants into a new role, and consequently 
reluctant to pitch in with the total commitment required for participa- 
tion in union activities. The high rates of turnover of female teachers 
resulting from the fact that they combine teaching with family life or 
return to teaching after having left it for family reasons, limits mean- 
ingful membership and participation on their part. 


Position of Leaders and Future of Organizations 


It would be pertinent to ask as to how the leaders of the organiza- 
tions justify economism in a situation wherein the teachers are not 
particularly inclined to unionize. Economism, the leaders like the 
ideologue argue, is the first step in the direction of building a teach- 
ers’ movement. According to them, waging limited struggles for sal- 
ary increases raises the consciousness of teachers. They believe that 
once teachers participate in economic struggles they will be suffi- 

gher level political struggles. One doubts 


ciently politicized to wage hi i 
whether there is substance in this claim. Observations suggest that the 
petit bourgeoisie class position of teachers and an ambivalent role 


context inhibits the politicization of teachers along class lines. 

The situation being what it is, some questions arise: What hap- 
pens to teachers organizations once the immediate problems are 
solved and the demands of economism are met? Do the leaders fix 
‘new goals’ or do they try for an improvement over what has already 
been achieved? These questions are interesting but are difficult to 
answer, From whatever we have observed the indications are that 
teachers organizations: will die a natural death after their immediate 
goals have been fulfilled. However much the leaders may try to take 
the organizations off economism, the organizations seem exclusively 
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to rest on economism, and have little strength to survive if this base is 
withdrawn. Я З z 

Another weakness of teachers organization is manifest in the dis- 
placement of their target of agitation. With the exception of the prob- 
lems faced by teachers working in government colleges, the problems 
faced by teachers are mainly with reference to their own private man- 
agements. Yet teachers organizations do not strike work in their own 
colleges or direct agitations at the private managements. Instead, they 
use the state government and the university as targets of attack and 
agitation. The private college teachers dare not protest against their 
own managements for obvious reasons. In this process what they 
should actually fight is indirectly supported. 

This should not be taken to imply that the teachers are hand in 
glove with the private managements, or that their attitude is one of ac- 
commodation of interests with the managements. In fact, a majority of 
teachers feel that the response of the Managements to their organiza- 
tions is unfavourable or one of indifference. This is in marked contrast 
to the perception of a significant majority that their colleagues’ re- 
sponse is favourable. There is some sort of a ‘class consciousness’ 
among the private college teachers, and the management is their ‘an- 
tagonistic class.’ But the feeling of antagonism does not surpass a 
particular limit because the teachers are at the mercy of the manage- 
ment and their own socio-economic background acts as a limitation 
on what they can do. 

However, in teachers organizations, there is a contradiction in 
orientation towards organization between the leaders and their follow- 
ers. While the aim and perspective of the leaders are broad, those of 
their followers are narrow and necessarily limited. The followers’ 
interest is one of economism, while some of the leaders like to tran- 
scend this. The ultimate consequence is that these le 
selves exploited by their followers, in spite of having enough scope 
for exploiting the followers, especially in view of the latter's indiffer- 
ence. With reference to the organizations where the committed lead- 
ers are exploited by their indifferent followers, one may ask why 
should they get exploited, especially when they are conscious of this 

exploitation? 

The leaders seem to oblige their followers by helping them out of 
their individual problems with the intention of winning them over to 
their fold. Unfortunately for the leaders, the teachers seem to follow 


aders get them- 
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them only to the extent that their demands of economism are met. In 
this process is produced a band of frustrated leaders, the intensity of 
whose disappointment seems to vary directly with their commitment. 
It is quite possible that some of the leaders are successful and satisfied 
without having any commitment, ideological or otherwise. This is so 
because their perspective coincides with that of their followers. 

A relevant question that follows is why should the leaders con- 
tinue to work for the organization if they are disappointed over the 
whole situation? Some of the leaders are optimistic that it is still 
possible to get at least some teachers to their side. Others argue that to 
the extent that they are able to neutralize the power of their opponent 
ideologists and prevent them from controlling the organization, it is 
worth the sacrifice. ` 

With the rapid growth of white-collar employment, teachers have 
lost in relative status and income. Being employed in bureaucratic 
institutions as functionaries or service personnel, they have lost auton- 
omy and authority. More than all this, the gap between the traditional 
stereotype of their role and profession on the one hand, and the reali- 
ties of the present educational and social situation on the other, seems 
to be constantly widening. In the light of all this, it is only to be 
expected that teachers organizations will develop on trade union lines 
with economistic commitment on the part of its members. 

While teachers organizations fulfil union-type functions pretty 
effectively, they cannot hope, at least in the near future, to attain the 
stature and strength of a trade union. The socio-economic background 
of teachers, their status image, and the situation of their profession, 
inhibit them from involvement and participation in the activities of 
their organizations and block the absolute unionization of teachers. 
The present status of teachers organizations does not promise. any 
contribution towards professionalization of teaching. The prospects of 
the existing organizations developing into a teachers’ movement are 
also very dim. Nevertheless, а small leadership continues to struggle 
in spite of an indifferent and ambivalent following. 

The peculiar position of our teachers may be aptly summarized in 
the following portrayal of the white-collar people by C.Wright Mills 
(1951:ix) : ‘The white-collar people slipped quietly into modern soci- 
ety. Whatever history they have had is a history without events; what- 
ever common interests they have do not lead to unity; whatever future 


they have will not be of their own making.’ 
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NOTES 


The choice of the Bangalore University College Teachers Association is not fortui- 
tous. Our larger study of college teachers, of which this essay is a part, was 
conducted in the colleges under the jurisdiction of the Bangalore University; and 
this is the Association representing the interests of teachers in these colleges. More 
importantly, the co-author was one of the Secretaries of this Association. This is a 
unique advantage in that we have an insider’s view of the organization, its working 
and problems. Moreover, we had access to all the files and records of the Associa- 
tion. 

That this is a poorly researched area is Proved by the fact that in Altbach's 
(1974:421-46) 26-page ‘Bibliography on Indian Higher Education’ there is not 
even one citation on teachers organizations.. The same is true of Chitnis’ 
(1974a:166-232) 15-page bibliography appended to her trend Teport on sociology 
of education. 

The following account of the origin and development of teachers organizations in 
the country is mostly based on Franklin (1970:22-28). 

Henceforth BUCTA or the Association, 

The membership of BUCTA obtained from its audited accounts is as follows: 
1971-72, 995; 1972-73, 828; 1973-74, 1000; 1974-75, 647; 1975-76, 516; and 
1976-77, 700. 

Until 1973, the annual membership fee was only Rs. 5. 

The percentages of attendance at the 


One notable exception is the strike 
kacharya College of Arts and Science, 


Many employers in many fields of work and industry are reported to prefer women 
workers because among other things they are generally less involved in trade 
unions, agitations, and disputes (see Baig 1976:177). 

This is found to be true of working women in general: 

Prema Jauhari has found that a majority of working women in her study neither 
took work seriously nor had developed any notion for a carcer; and Harsha Tripa- 
thi has observed that these women are more satisfied in the role of a homemaker 
and experience greater self-fulfillment in the role of a mother than in that of a 
career woman (studies quoted in Kapur (1974:94). 


10 


STUDENT POLITICAL ACTIVISM 
IN INDIA 


Political activism among students has been an endemic phenomenon. 
of the educational scene in India. Though it has a long history dating 
from the freedom struggle, its content and orientation have not re- 
mained the same over the decades or in different regions of the coun- 
try. In the pre-Independence period student activism had a single 
definite goal, namely, independence for India, and was intertwined 
with the country’s life and politics. The wave of student agitations 
since Independence have not always been directly political, but have 
often been concerned largely with local and non-ideological issues. 
What makes student activism a significant social phenomenon in 
India is its varying socio-cultural appeal and the political complexion 
which it acquires now and then. Generally, the authorities and the lay 
public alike have tended to view the restlessness among students as 
“indiscipline.” It has, therefore, been described often, even by academ- 
ics, as merely a problem for the educational and political authorities. 
However, occasionally there have been instances of a limited transfor- 
mation of student activism into articulated movements with far reach- 


ing socio-political consequences. 
Students and the Freedom Struggle’ 


As early as the 1880s students had agitated for the holding of the 
Indian Civil Service examinations in India also instead of only in 
England, as it would obviate the need for a long and expensive 
journey for prospective Indian candidates. But only by the turn of the 
century did students start responding to specific political issues. The 
short-lived Young India League, started in 1906 under the stewardship 
of Lokamanya Bala Gangadhar Tilak, was perhaps the first students’ 
organization with an explicit political orientation. 

The Non-Cooperation Movement led by Mahatma Gandhi in 
1920 was the first political struggle in which the students were in- 
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volved on a substantial scale. The first annual All India Student Con- 
ference held in that year provided the requisite coordination to the 
growing student political movement. The student movement was fur- 
ther intensified following the militant Civil Disobedience Movement 
of 1930. To provide the student movement a common platform the All 
India Students’ Federation (A.LS.F.) was established in 1936. This 
Federation, which was conceived as the student wing of the Indian 
nationalist movement, was radical in its political views. Initially, 
Communists, Socialists, and Gandhians worked together harmoni- 
ously within its fold. Its annual sessions, which were held simultane- 
ously with that of the Indian National Congress, were attended by 
upwards of 3,000 delegates and the top Congress leaders addressed 
them. 

There were also other important trends in the mobilization of 
students. Many Muslim students, who were previously apathetic or 
pro-Congress, joined the Muslim League sponsored All India Muslim 
Students’ Federation, an organization which stood up for Muslim 
rights and interests. The Hindu right-wing Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (R.S.S.), with its appeal for the defense of Hindu nationalism 
and cultural regeneration, also gained strength. Its para-military pro- 
gramme, which laid emphasis on physical training and discipline, was 
an added attraction. As a counter to the communal extremism of both 
the All India Muslim Students’ Federation and the R.S.S., secular 
minded leftists organized the Rashtra Seva Dal. The Dal also spon- 
sored a para-military programme in addition to other cultural and 
social activities. 

By 1938 Indian students had become highly politicized. The ideo- 

logical sophistication of the nationalist politics had repercussions on 
the student movement. Factional in-fighting between the Communists 
on the one hand and the Socialists and the Gandhians on the other 
resulted in the split in the A.LS.F. in 1940. While the A.LS.F. became 
the student wing of the Communists, the Socialists and the Gandhians 
formed the All India Students’ Congress. This inevitable polarization 
necessarily weakened the student movement to some extent. 

In India student political activism has been a Predominantly male 
phenomenon, and this was particularly so before Independence. 
Women formed a relatively small percentage of the student popula- 
tion and the traditional values relating to the status of woman discour- 


aged any extrovert protest on her part as being unwomanly. The par- 
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ticipation by a large number of women in the 1938 campaign for the 
release of political prisoners is therefore noteworthy (see Chakravarty 
1980:7-10). Following this campaign some women activists set up a 
girl students’ committee within the A.LS.F. Its inaugural conference 
held in 1940 was the first ever all-India meet of women students. The 
resulting awakening challenged the oppressive tradition which had 
hitherto excluded women from politics. 

The Quit India Movement launched in 1942 marked the zenith of 
the student movement in India. With the Communists supporting the 
British war effort to strengthen international resistance against the 
world-wide danger of fascism the A.LS.F. withdrew from the scene. 
But the nationalist students represented by the All India Students’ 
Congress were exhorted by leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Jayaprakash Narayan to take an active part in what turned out to be 
the final assault on British hegemony. These students succeeded in 
getting most of the colleges closed and disrupting and sabotaging the 
British Indian administration. They assumed leadership when the sen- 
ior Congress leaders were imprisoned. They also acted as a link be- 
tween the movement and those of its leaders who had gone under- 
ground evading arrest. Student groups published illegal newspapers 
and even operated a clandestine radio station. 

However, the militancy of the mainstream student movement of 
1942 gradually abated and by 1947 it had lost most of its elan. This 
was mainly due to the disillusionment of the All India Students’ Con- 
gress (disbanded in 1948) with the Congress leadership for its com- 
promises for securing independence. The disenchantment was com- 
plete with the Congress leadership ordering the surrender of arms by 
the Indian Navy militants who had mutinied in 1946, a mutiny to 
which the students had extended active support. 

According to Altbach (1968b:33-35), several factors contributed 
to the growth of a militant student movement in the pre-Independence 
period: Most of the colleges in the country were located in the urban 
centres. The student community was small and was drawn predomi- 
nantly from the upper middle or upper class and higher caste families 
in urban areas. The relative compactness of these colleges facilitated 
communication between them. The characteristically liberal tradition 
of education exposed the students to a variety of Western political 
ideologies and many of them were strongly influenced by Fabian 
Socialism and Russian Communism. 7 
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The political rebelliousness of the students was legitimated by the 
morally imposing authority of the nationalist leaders ‘who stood in 
‘quasi-paternal and avuncular relationship to the students’ (Shils 
1968a:2). But most important, ‘from the beginning, many of the best 
students were involved in the student political movement, particularly 
in the left-wing groups, and this helped to make the movement more 

"'respectable"', (Altbach 1971:210).- 

With the dawn of Independence the student movement lost its 
main raison d'etre. Not only was there no clear political goal set for 
the student community, the Congress leadership even urged the stu- 
dents to stay away from politics. In a situation of increasing political 
opportunities most leaders became busy carving out a niche for them- 
selves. The emergence of the politics of expediency, opportunism, 
and compromise eroded ideology and the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
had characterized the freedom struggle. Before analysing the meta- 
morphosis of student activism in the post-Independence era a brief de- 


scription of the socio-political and educational contexts in which it 
took place is necessary. 


b 


Post-Independence Unrest: The Background 


India became independent on 15 August 1947 and proclaimed 
itself as a ‘sovereign socialist secular democratic republic’ on 26 
January 1950. The Constitution of India envisages a parliamentary 
form of government which is federal in structure with distinct unitary 
features. The country now comprises of 25 states and seven union 
territories organized mostly on linguistic basis. Both at the national 
and the state levels the governmental and bureaucratic set up inher- 
ited from the colonial regime has been retained and reinforced. There 
is a multi-party system functioning, with a mixture of national, re- 
gional and local level parties. 

The country has adopted a modified version of Soviet planning, 
called the Fiver-Year Plan, an important feature of which is the at- 
tempt to blend the private and the public sectors in what has come to 
be known as ‘a mixed economy.’ The government has not only be- 
come the single largest employer, but has also assumed the responsi- 
bility for implementing a variety of welfare programmes to bring 
about an egalitarian society as laid down in the Constitution, 
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Notwithstanding the repeated protestations to the contrary of the 
tuling class, the pattern of socio-economic development in India has 
by and large followed the capitalist path. This has created various 
imbalances - regional, rural-urban, etc. - and has accentuated the dis- 
parities between the different sections of the population. With a 
grossly unequal distribution of the fruits of national development, 
pockets of very rich people now exist amidst the large masses of the 
chronically poor. 

Since an inordinate social emphasis is laid on wealth and its 
associated life-style values, corruption in various walks of life has 
become so rampant that it has come to be acquiesced in as a normal 
phenomenon. The ill-gotten wealth, dubbed as ‘black money’, has 
created a parallel economy with its own norms. There is a general 
sense of dissatisfaction with the pace of change and its direction. 

That India has survived as a nation for four decades now is no 
doubt sufficient proof of the intrinsic tenacity of its basic unity amidst 
religious, ethnic, linguistic, and cultural diversities. Even so, the 
weaknesses of her nationhood are apparent in the many fissiparous 
tendencies witnessed in different parts of the country. Such tendencies 
as regionalism, communalism, linguistic chauvinism, and parochial- 
ism of various sorts could be viewed only as the inevitable outcome of 
the drifting and unregulated nature of the democratic process that has 
been operating over the past four decades. 


Explosion of Higher Education 


On no section of society is the impact of the stresses associated 
with such a climate of social change as sharp and pronounced as on 
the student community, especially in the context of a phenomenally 
expanding area of education.? The number of universities has in- 
creased from 20 in 1947 to 130 in 1985, in which year there were in 
addition 16 ‘deemed universities’ and 11 ‘institutions of national im- 
portance.’ The number of arts, science, and commerce colleges in- 
creased from 542 in 1950-51 to 8,114 in 1984-85. In addition, there 
were about 500 junior colleges, 3,000 colleges for professional educa- 
tion, and 300 polytechnics. The post-school level student population 
has increased from some 3,00,000 to about 45,00,000 in the course of 
35 years. 
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An important consequence of the unregulated expansion of higher 
education with an emphasis on equality and wider accessibility has 
been the mass enrolment of first generation students from rural areas 
and from socio-economically backward segments of the population. 
These new entrants lack a clear conception of higher education, and 
view it only as a passport for obtaining secure jobs in government 
service. They are not carefully nurtured to receive collegiate educa- 
tion, as they suffer from both linguistic deficiencies - especially the 
command over English, which is still the predominant medium of 
instruction at the tertiary level and almost an exclusive library lan- 
guage - and inadequacy of exposure to varieties of fast expanding 
knowledge. , 

The rapid expansion of facilities for higher education with an 
emphasis on equality and wider accessibility has been the mass enrol- 
ment of “irst generation students from rural areas and from socio- 
economically backward segments of the population. These new en- 
trants lack a clear conception of higher education, and view it only as 
а passport for obtaining secure jobs in government service. They are 
not carefully nurtured to receive collegiate education, as they suffer 
from both linguistic deficiencies - especially the command over Eng- 
lish, which is still the predominant medium of instruction at the terti- 
ary level and almost an exclusive library language - and inadequacy 
of exposure to varieties of fast expanding knowledge. 


ties for higher education with a stress 


decreas- 
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; : teacher ratio, 
the increasingly impersonal nature of instruction, and the gradual dis- 
appearance of organized social life in colleges are all Parts of the 
same syndrome. 

Attention is often drawn to the deficient and det 
environment as a source of discontent among the students, But even 
more important, the generation of employment vis-a-vis the expansion 
of the tertiary level of education has been extremely slow, and the 
consequent escalation of educational qualification f, 
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pation (see Essay 5). While this by itself has not reduced the demand 
for higher education, it is nevertheless a certain source of anxiety, 
frustration, and cynicism among the students, and a potent incentive 
for their inward restlessness and outward expression of protest. 


Students as a Political Class 


No wonder then that a large and growing student body with very 
weak academic orientation and a subterranean sense of alienation is ‘a 
captive audience par excellence for political manipulators’ (Ross 
1969: 255), and a crucial ready base for mobilization by political 
parties. It is in this context that the politicization of students (see Di 
Bona 1972) and the emergence of students as a new political class 
(see Rudolph, Rudolph and Ahmad 1971) become meaningful. 

As a political class, the Indian students conform to Eisenstadt’s 
(1963: 307) description of the ‘semi-autonomous and relatively un- 
regulated youth grouping.’ Not having assumed major responsibilities 
of work and family as yet, they are relatively free to respond to 
suggestion. Their political significance lies in the fact that they are an 
easily mobilizable section of the population who can increase the size 
and heat of protest movements by their youthful excitability. They 
could also be used for securing votes during elections, and for recruit- 
ing party cadres. Accordingly, there is a competition among political 
Parties ‘to catch them young.’ 

The political parties extend their patronage to student organiza- 
tions and their leadership, and take a solicitous interest in student de- 
mands and grievances. And, the politically ambitious student activists 
aspire to become leaders and enter the wider arena of politics and es- 
tablishing contact with the politicians. The direct link between stu- 
dents and politicians and their parties has become such an accepted 
fact of campus life that the major student organizations in the cam- 
Puses are often the student wings of the national or sometimes the 
regional parties, 


Metamorphosis of Student Activism 


Since the early sixties student agitations have become almost a 
daily occurrence, and they are no longer news. It is estimated that in 
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1966 there were 2,206 student demonstrations, of which 480 were 
violent. The prominent student agitations till 1968 have been recorded 
by Altbach (1968b), and the Vishwa Yuvak Kendra (1973:59-98) has 
documented 59 student agitations which have obstructed the normal 
functioning of academic institutions during 1968. 

Of the 96 instances of student agitations recorded in 1963 analy- 
sed by Ross (1969:13-15), 25 had no set purpose, and they seemed to 
have occured as ‘a release of tensions, or for enjoyment.’ The remain- 
ing 71 were carried out ‘to protest against some phase of the educa- 
tional system, or to protect the students.’ This implies that Indian 
students find it easier to promote collective action in order to protect 
the interests of ‘students as students." 

Considering the type of issues involved - such as, for example, 
dissatisfaction with college administration, increase in fees, dismissal 
of a popular principal, difficult examination standards, inefficiency of 
a lecturer, poor conditions of hostel - the rebelliousness of the students 
would certainly appear to be out of Proportion, and fits into Shils’ 
(1968b:3) characterization of such agitations as manifestations of ‘ju- 
venile delinquency.’ 

An analysis of the series of student agitations in Allahabad (see 
Di Bona 1972; and Anderson and Pant 1970), Benares (see Ray 1977), 
Calcutta (See Dasgupta, Bhattacharya and Singh 1974), Mysore and 
Bangalore (see Ross 1969), and elsewhere (see Vishwa Yuvak Kendra 
1973) in the sixties and in Delhi (see Singhal 1977) during the early 
seventies reveals that in the late sixties the Student agitations gradu- 
ally started gaining an organized form. However, it was only in 1974 
that a student agitation started manifesting characteristics of an articu- 
lated mass movement. This movement originated in the Western state 
of Gujarat under the banner of the Navnirman Samiti (see Sheth 1977; 
and Jones and Jones 1977). From there it spread to the Northern state 
of Bihar under the banner of the Chhatra Sangharsha Samiti 
Shah 1977). And later on it was transformed into a country- 
movement. 

This movement was ably served by a leadership which was both 
experienced and commanded respect. Though started by students, it 
developed into a broader political movement with the toppling of the 
Congress (1) government as its target. Also important in this context 
were the dramatic provocative events of 1974-75 


(see 
wide 
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police firings, imposition of President’s Rule in Gujarat without dis- 
solving the legislature, the Allahabad High Court judgement annuling 
the election to the Lok Sabha of Mrs Indira Gandhi, the then Prime 
Minister, etc. - which provided the necessary momentum to the move- 
ment. 

Given the course of events, the student movement would have 
become full-blown. But, the government, finding itself in a precarious 
predicament, ruthlessly crushed it during the Emergency (1975-77) 
(see Jayaram 1981b), a period of drastic curtailment of civil liberties 
which constitutes a black chapter in the history of modern India. 
Student unions were forcibly converted into docile associations con- 
fined to purely cultural activities. Resistance to this suppression was 
Systematically destroyed. 

Contrary to expectations, the lifting of the Emergency and the 
defeat of the Congress (Г) in the March 1977 general elections, did not 
bring peace and tranquility to the campus. While the mainstream 
Student movement had lost its raison d'etre, the 7,520 incidents of 
Student unrest in 1977, of which 1,146 were violent, resembled those 
of the agitations of the early sixties. But for the student movements in 
Assam, Gujarat, and Punjab, the student agitations in the rest of the 
country during the last decade have been a continuation of the legacy 
of the sixties. 


Nature and Form of Unrest 


Myriad explanations have been offered for the ferment in the 
student world, from ‘high jinks’ at one end to acute politicization of 
the academia at the other. Some of these are (i) generation gap, (ii) 
erosion of the hierarchical structure of the society, (iii) status of stu- 
dents as marginal elites in society, (iv) emotional strains imposed on 
youth by modem society, (v) academic maladjustment and consequent 
failure, (vi) failure of education in socialization, (viil) student aliena- 
tion, (ix) economic uncertainty, and (x) contrast between affluence 
and poverty generating resentment. 

As regards the forms that the unrest takes, expression of resent- 
ment (both verbal and written), boycott of classes and walkout from 
examination halls, demonstrations, rallies and courting arrest, strikes, 
dharnas and gheraos, damage to public property, and assault and in- 
timidation are found to be salient. As Shils (1968a:5-6) has observed, 
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the students invariably attack minor or unconnected symbols like 
principals, vice-chancellors, district administrators, police officers, 
post offices, street lights, public transport buses, etc. rather than the 
pivot of the system, namely, the government or the regime. 

Even when the unrest focusses on a political issue - as for ex- 
ample, in Orissa during 1964-65 or in Tamil Nadu in 1965 - the focus 
does not persist in the absence of a sustaining and cogent ideology. 
Such an unrest is generally ephemeral and fades away when the issue 
around which it is organized ceases to exist or loses its glamour. The 
span of a student ‘generation’ too is short, lasting hardly two to five 
years and depriving it of stability and continuity. In any given 
generation,students do not also constitute a homogencous entity. 

Politicization of students and the intervention of political parties 
no doubt give some momentum and continuity to politically oriented 
student movements. However, unlike in the pre-Independence era 
when students were involved in ‘regime politics,’ i.e., challenging the 
legitimacy of the British political order, in the post-Independence 
period they have been involved in the politics of interests, issues, and 
programmes (see Rudolph, Rudolph and Ahmad 1971:1657). But for 
the short-lived exceptions of Naxalite students (wedded to the policy 
of the annihilation of class enemies) in the late sixties in Bengal and 
in the carly eighties in Andhra Pradesh and Kerala, and the contempo- 
Tary secessionist student extremism in Punjab, they have not chal- 
lenged the legitimacy of the existing political order as such. This 
perhaps explains the displacement of targets and the ephemeral nature 
of student agitations precluding the possibility of their becomi 
ennial movements. 

Student upheaval, except during the freedom struggle and briefly 
during the 1974 movement, has not also been an uniform pan-Indian 
phenomenon, either in its complexion or in its manifestation. Persis- 
tent student disturbances have been confined to the few states of Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal,Orissa, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, and 
Assam. In contrast, students in South India have been by and large 
passive and fairly docile. These regional differences are partly ex- 
plained by the variations in the political climate of the statés or re- 
gions, their overall cultural traditions, and the extent of the socio- 
economic hardships experienced by the local population. 

The vast majority of students, especially women students, are 
apolitical and keep out of political agitations (see Ray 1977:192-96; 
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Pattnaik 1982:102; and Ross 1969:233 ff.). Ina study of student poli- 
tics in Delhi University, Oommen (1974:789) found that over 83 per 
cent of the student leaders came from the faculties of humanities, 
social sciences, and law. Similar findings have been reported for the 
Allahabad and Benares Hindu Universities (see Anderson and Pant 
1970:941; and Ray 1977:196). It would appear that students enrolled 
in courses of vague job values are relatively more prone to activism 
than their counterparts iri courses with clear vocational goals and a 
more or less assured future. 

The active few, who have earned the sobriquet ‘professional stu- 
dents,’ show a pronounced desire for political careers (see Robert 
Shah 1968:190-201; and Oommen 1974:790), and view campus poli- 
tics as a stepping stone to the politics of the adult world. It is they who 
function as the agents of political parties for mobilizing the larger 
community of students. As many as 67 per cent of the student leaders 
in Delhi University interviewed by Oommen (1974:791) confessed to 
be having contacts with party leaders, and a little more than one-third 
of them met these politicians every week. It is because of this factor 
that politicization of the campus has come to be viewed as a crucial 
factor in student unrest in India. This is a singular feature which 
distinguishes Indian universities and colleges from their counterparts 
in most other countries. 


Some General Observations 


An examination of the dynamics of student political activism in 
India for over a century now reveals a pattern of rhythmical swing 
between growth and decline of student movements. In view of the 
vastness of the country, the sharp regional differences, the growing 
heterogeniety of the student community, the absence of an exigent 
goal capable of maintaining the sustained interest of the students and 
having the potential for their immediate mobilization when necessary, 
and the ephemerality of the student population as a political class, 
there have been only two nation-wide movements: The first,.as a part 
of the country’s freedom struggle, and the second, against the authori- 
tarian and repressive Congress (Г) government in 1974. In both the 
cases, the movements lost their raison d'etre once their initial aims 
were achieved, and petered out thereafter as the political bosses be- 
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hind them lacked the vision and the will to harness the latent student 
power for realizing the larger aims of nation-building. 


On the other hand, there have been many regional or local level 


movements, which, while generally being short-lived and not always 
Successful in achieving their avowed goals, have nevertheless evoked 
Significant political response. Notable among them are the anti-Hindi 
agitation in Tamil Nadu (and elsewhere in South India) during the 
1960s (see Barnett 1976), the anti-reservation policy agitation in 
Gujarat in 1980 (see I.P. Desai 1981), and the anti-foreigners agitation 
in Assam during 1979-85 (see Guha 1980). The last one is noteworthy 
in that the Asom Gana Parishad, of which the All Assam Students? 
Union was a leading component, was voted-to power in the state 
assembly elections in 1986. 

Notwithstanding the politicians’ interest in student affairs and the 
student leaders’ interest in politics, student agitations, by and large, 
Steer clear of political controversies. Most often their aim is "ће 


the educational as well as the social systems. 
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Prospective Trends 


It is extremely difficult to forecast the future trends in the politi- 
cal activism of Indian students for the country as a whole. Reflecting 
on the nature and orientation of student agitations in the early sixties, 
Ross (1969:268) had prophesied that 


as student protest becomes better organized, as the students begin 
to gain a more powerful and respected position, and as the educa- 
tional system changes to meet more of the students’ needs, the 
number of spontaneous outbursts and the instances of violence 
will gradually diminish. 


The continuation of the sixties’ type of agitations has falsified this 
prophecy. 

Similarly, Shils (1968a), a close observer of the Indian educa- 
tional scene till the mid-sixties, had categorically denied that student 
activism in India’ has any constructive content or definite direction. 
But the 1974 movement, as also the movements in Gujarat and Assam 
in the recent past have discounted this conclusion. In fact, under 
certain socio-economic and political conditions, student agitations are 
found to get transformed into articulated movements (see Jayaram 
1981b), and the potential for political action by Indian students has 
been amply demonstrated. For the present, excepting the incipient 
agitations led by the Khasi Students’ Union in tribal Meghalaya 
against foreign nationals and the All Jharkhand Students’ Union in 
Bihar demanding the creation of a Jharkhand State, no organized 
student movement is in evidence. It is, however, certain that it will be 
extremely difficult to depoliticize the student community and its lead- 
ership in the foreseeable future, because of the rapid politicization of 
practically all spheres: of life in Indian society in the last two decades 
ог so. 

The University Grants Commission has time and again empha- 
sized that politicized student unions have no place in higher educa- 
tion. Leaders of several political parties keep advising students, 
though not convincingly or sincerely, to keep themselves away from 
politics, But, having experienced the mutually profitable relationship, 
neither would the politicians want to give up their hold on the students 
nor would the students cease to look up to their political patrons. The 
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Commission and other such educational authorities can hardly muster 
the administrative will or the political Support to implement their 
policy of depoliticization of student unions. One will not therefore be 
surprised if the objective of depoliticization of teachers and students 


contemplated in the government's. ‘new’ education policy remains a 
pious hope. 


NOTES 
1. Fora detailed account, see Altbach (1968a and 1968b: 25-40). 


2. The data here are drawn mainly from Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
(1987:69-70) and Association of Indian Universities (1985). 
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EDUCATIONAL MUDDLE AND 
DEGENERATION OF DEMOCRACY 


Political philosophers and educationists have from time immemorial 
debated on the relation between education and democracy.’ In his 
famous treatise Democracy and Education first published in 1916, the 
noted American educationist and philosopher, John Dewey (1916:108- 
10) suggested that the character of the educational system has a defi- 
nite bearing on the polity of a democratic country. Since then liberal 
political philosophy has come to view education as a sine qua non of 
democracy. Today, every politician mouths this idea as a cliche. 

However, there is more to this political doctrine linking education 
to democracy than as a mere exercise in rhetoric. Analysing the com- 
parative data on the educational level of a nation’s population and its 
chances for democracy, Lipset (1973:55-60) observed that ‘educa- 
tional enrolment per thousand total population at three different levels 
- primary, post-primary, and higher educational - is...consistently re- 
lated to the degree of democracy.’ He also found that 


the evidence on the contribution of education to democracy is 
even more direct and strong on the level of individual behaviour 
within countries than it is in cross-national correlations...The 
higher one’s education, the more likely one is to believe in demo- 
cratic values and support democratic practices. All relevant stud- 
ies indicate that education is more significant than either income 
or occupation. У 


This is so because, 


education presumably broadens man’s outlook, enables him to 
understand the need for norms of tolerance, restrains him from 
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adhering to extremist doctrines, and increases his capacity to 
make rational electoral choices. 


of education is a sufficient condition for democracy, the available 
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people to resolve a conflict situation through peaceful dialogue. 

In the light of all this, it is easy to understand how the liberal 
political philosophy was led by its internal logic to declare ‘the end of 
ideology.’ Both education and government are viewed as ‘value 
neutral’ and if there is any value-commitment at all, it is to democ- 
Tacy as an abstract absolute. Education and democracy, in brief, are 
treated as given entities. No wonder then, text-books on liberal politi- 
cal philosophy, and even political science, generally eschew any dis- 
cussion on the socio-economic and cultural context of the operation of 
democracy, save for some illustrative purpose. 

Does this facile thesis of liberal political philosophy, reiterated 
often by academicians and politicians alike, hold good with reference 
to the social dynamics of a polity like India? Is it substantiated by, let 
alone explain, the experience of India over the last four decades? 
What is the education-democracy linkage as witnessed in India? I 
have attempted a tentative examination of these questions in this es- 
Say, which is not conceived as an exegesis either on democracy or on 
education per se. Hence, on both these aspects my analysis would be _ 
inadequate in coverage and superficial in treatment. Rather, my objec- 
tive here is to delineate the education-democracy linkage as it 
evolved in the pre-Independence era and as it is functioning today. 


The Colonial Legacy 


In India, the institutions of ‘modern’ education and parliamentary 
democracy are both British colonial legacies.’ The earliest attempt to 
impart English education in India can be traced to the missionary 
activities following the establishment of the East India Company and 
the measures adopted by Warren Hastings as early as 1773. The pro- 
tracted controversy that had been generated by these initial efforts was 
finally resolved by William Bentinck, barely a month after Thomas 
Babington Macaulay had penned his (in)famous Minute (on 2 Febru- 
ary 1835). This policy was reaffirmed by Charles Wood's Despatch of 
1854 and with minor modifications continued through-out the British 
rule. 

Historians of education have now adequately laid bare the fact 
that the 'spreading (of) English education was not an act of disinter- 
ested magnanimity’ (A.Basu 1978:57). On the contrary, it was the 
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outcome of a complex combination of motives, and not the least of 
which was the political motive of consolidating and maintaining the 
dominance of the British in the country. Charles Trevelyan (1838: 
189-90), a distinguished civil servant of the British Raj, clearly per- 
cieved the political pay off of English education. The English-edu- 
cated Indians, he hoped, would cease to consider their rulers as for- 
eigners; on the contrary, he expected them to become “intelligent and 
zealous cooperators’. 

This does not mean that the British embarked on a programme of 
mass English education in India. What they were interested in was 
only the creation of a small class of English-educated Indians, who 
May act, in Macaulay’s words, as ‘interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern - a class of persons Indian in blood and 
colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and intellect’ (in 
Sharp 1965:116). This class was expected to filter down to the masses 
the knowledge and values it had acquired and internalized. This, it 
was hoped, would eventually stabilize the Raj. 


glish education did contribute to 
he longer run it proved to be the 
d on the country. The educated 


educated elite (see McCully 1940; and Seal 1982) 
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Though the English-educated elite turned from ‘zealous coopera- 
tors’ to ‘freedom fighters’ they could not rise equal to the historic task 
of liberating the nation. The nationalist movement, led predominantly 
by the English-educated bourgeoisie, was not a radical revolution 
premised upon mass involvement and directed towards changing the 
fundamental institutions and cultural values of society (see A. R. 
Desai 1966). Nowhere is this more perspicuous than in the gradual 
adoption of the Western - mostly British - institutions of administra- 
tion, justice and commerce, and the hammering out of the republican 
constitution by the Constituent Assembly after Independence (see 
Austin 1972). It is to this mere change of complexion of the elite from 
white to brown that we owe the rather smooth transfer of power from 
the colonial masters to the indigenous English-educated bourgeoisie, 
which was accomplished without any major breakdown or transforma- 
tion of the English-implanted institutions, including education and 
parliamentary democracy. 

In brief, the back-drop for a discussion on education-democracy 
linkage in India is provided by the implantation and development of 
an elitist system of education super imposed on existing incqualities, a 
gradual socialization into a parliamentary form of government and the 
adoption of a republican constitution by the English-educated bour- 
geoisie with strong underpinnings of liberal political philosophy. That 
India has been able to survive as a democracy - irrespective of the 
modalities of its operation - for over four decades, notwithstanding the 
innumerable fissiparous tendencies, belieing all doubts (see e.g., Selig 
Harrison 1960) is something remarkable by itself. However, the glar- 
ingly unequal distribution of the fruits of planned development rein- 
forcing the already existing inequalities, and the persistence of pov- 
erty, illiteracy and exploitation of large sections of the population 
reveal that the system is no panacea for all our socio-economic ills. 


Illiteracy: Failure on Education Front 


What would perhaps appear to be the most glaring and at the 
same time the quite significant point of irreconcilability of India’s ex- 
perience with Lipset’s thesis is the survival and functioning of her de- 
Mocracy in spite of the- rampant illiteracy and indigence of the 
masses. One may recall here that Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi in his 
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estimates that India would have th 
15-19 age group) of illiterate Population in the world by that year. 


» ‘illiteracy is a personal trag- 
inequalities and oppressions.’ 
ng in the way of better-paid 


Forty per cent (of these schools) have no pucca buildings, 39.72 per 
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cent have no black boards, and 59.50 per cent have no drinking water. 
Thirty-five per cent schools have a single teacher to teach three or 
four different classes. 


What is more disconcerting, out of 100 children enrolled in Class I 
only 23 reach Class VIII. 

In marked contrast to this scenario, excessive emphasis has ben 
laid on higher education. While the expansion at this level has been 
more rapid, the percentage of the relevant age-group in institutions of 
higher education constitutes an insignificant 4.8. With the rapid ex- 
pansion of higher education the associated problems have multiplied 
and the resulting crisis has accentuated over the years. The legion 
problems include the irrelevance of the present system of higher edu- 
cation to the needs of the society, the decline in the quality of educa- 
tion, the mismatch between education and employment and the conse- 
quent unemployment or misemployment of the educated persons, the 
devaluation of degrees and escalation of qualifications for jobs, and 
the alienation of the educated persons.* But more important from our 
point of view here is that while the system of education has insignifi- 
cantly contributed to the levelling of inequalities, it has significantly 
contributed to the stabilization and perpetuation of ascribed status or 
Status retention (see Jayaram 1987a). Alas, the much talked about 
‘new’ education policy has only turned out to be a programme par 
excellence of elitist education (see Essay 13). 

It must be pointed out here that the ‘formal’ equality of opportu- 
nities which is emphasized following its enshrinement in the 
Constitution is essentially a conservative notion, and 'as a recipe for 
Social engineering it merely makes for mobility within the status quo’ 
(Entwistle 1978: 9). If formal equality is fallacious in conception, it is 
unjust in practice. In fact, the moral assumptions about equality are 
ingeniously reconciled with the functionalist economic, sociological 
and psychological arguments for inequality in the ideology of meri- 
tocracy (see Jayaram 1987b: 101-05). Worse still, the resulting think- 
ing individualizes failure and shifts the blame for people's predica- 
ments from society to individuals. 


The Electoral Game and Manipulation of Consent 


The survival of democracy, even if it be in a truncated form, 
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amidst rampant illiteracy and chronic poverty, necessitates an analysis 
of the manipulation of the consent of the people and the engineering 
of its legitimation by the regime. The most effective instrument for 
such a manipulation in a democracy is the game of elections. Election 
is considered as the bedrock of democracy as it gives to the people the 
freedom to choose their own rulers, and thereby recognizes the sover- 
eignty of the people. The political party which has mastered the rules 
of the game of elections and knows how to use them fully to its 
advantage can play it successfully. The advantageous position in 
which a ruling party - especially one which was in the forefront of the 
freedom struggle, namely, the Indian National Congress - is placed 
vis-a-vis other parties can hardly be exaggerated. 

Without going into the details of the electoral dynamics it is 
enough to note that at the national level a party has been able to rule 
for decades without even getting 50 per cent of the total votes. In 
other words, ‘the democratic swindle,’ as Karl Marx appropriately 
dubbed it (see Draper 1978: 306-07), amounts to the vast masses of 
the people being used through the periodical ritual of elections to 
legitimize the rule of a party which is controlled by the ruling class. 

The absence of any sincere and dedicated Opposition party to 
match the strength, skills and resources of the Congress party and the 
government led by it has no doubt enabled it to remain in power at the 
national level, but for the brief Janata interregnum, and provide a 
stable government. But its Position as far as the states are concerned 
has seen a sea change. It is significant to note that it is precisely in the 
backward states of the Hindi heartland with rates of literacy below the 
national average that the Congress has been able to retain its strangle- 
hold. The elected representatives from these States together constitute 
a majority in the Lok Sabha. 

In those states outside the Hindi heartland where the rates of 
literacy are above the national average, parties other than the Соп- 
gress have had a chance to come to power. In fact, the state which 
has been politically most volatile in the country, namely, Kerala, has 
the highest literacy rate. In other states where in spite of the rate of 
literacy being lower than the national average non-Congress parties 
have been able to come to power - €.g., as in Andhra Pradesh and 
Assam - it has been mainly due to ihe ability of the indigenous edu- 
cated clites to successfully raise the banner of revolt against the af- 
front to the state’s self-esteem and the unimaginative handling of the 
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state's affairs by the Congress at the centre. 

A curious paradox of the Indian political scenario has been that 
while the leaders have been by and large educated, the educated 
people themselves are observed to be politically apathetic. The 
Constitution of India does not prescribe any educational qualifications 
for the membership of either Parliament or the State Assemblies. 
Despite this, the educational levels of the members of the Lok Sabha 
have not only remained relatively high but also seem to be going up in 
every successive Lok Sabha. The majority of the Lok Sabha members 
have been graduates and holders of higher academic qualifications, 
and the Eighth Lok Sabha has in fact the distinction of having the 
highest percentage of members (71.1) belonging to the category of 
‘graduates and above’ (Lok Sabha Secretariat 1986: 5-8). The situ- 
ation in the various State Assemblies may not be very different. 

On the other hand, studies on voting behaviour seem to reveal 
that the illiterate and below matriculate electorate are more enthusias- 
tic in casting their votes than their college-educated counterparts. In a 
case study of the Fourth General Elections in Rajasthan, Varma, 
Narain et al. (1973: 24) found that ‘literacy is not a precondition for 
political mobilization and participation’. Similar findings have been 
reported by other studies (see e.g., Sirsikar 1973: 276-81; and Gan- 
guly and Ganguly 1975: 50-52). 


As Varma, Narain et al. (1973: 366) observe, 


what appears to motivate the electorate more to become a voter is 
its sense of political efficacy. People who have faith in the effi- 
cacy of the political system in general and the ballot box in 
particular and who as such have a stake in both of them feel 
motivated to vote. 


The average educated citizen, though more exposed to the socio- 
economic realities and who therefore can even be expected to be 
politically more conscious and be aware of the political processes, 
tends to be more alienated from the political system and the electoral 
process. The educated electorate constitute a comparatively large per- 
centage of non-voters. 

Nevertheless, it can hardly be denied that if the educated persons 
decide to vote at all it will be to protest against the ruling party and its 
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perceived omissions and commissions. This was witnessed in a char- 
acteristic fashion in the 1977 General Elections when the Congress 
party was voted out of power not only in the Centre but in many states 


Nagpur revealed that ‘a vote for Congress varies inversely with the 


non-voter and the illiteracy of the e 
strength of the bourgeoisie rulin 


; More appropriately, a vested 
interest in the perpetuation of rampant illiteracy and ignorance. 


can show an alternative to the people' who would otherwise “obey the 
existing system, with a sense of inevitability.’ 


Populism, Protest and Suppression 


But how is the meek Consent of the illiterate ma 


| jority manipu- 
lated by the ruling class for the perpetuation of its own power and 
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loan melas, subsidized sale of rice, free supply of text-books and 
mangalasutras, mid-day meal scheme, and so on. In addition to 
squandering the valuable scarce resources on unimaginative ephem- 
eral schemes, this weird brand of ‘leftist-centrist’ Politics has resulted 
in rousing the people’s unrealistic expectations and aspirations, be- 
sides breeding a sense of dependence in them. Their ambitious dreams 
are further whipped up by the culture of consumerism to which they 
are exposed by the media and the demonstration effect of the way our 
leaders, the elite and the nouveau riche lead their lives. 

Considering the inexorable constraints of resources, the nature 
and rate of feasible economic growth and the structural limitations, 
these aspirations are chimerical and utopian. Since people do not or, 
rather, cannot realize this and as the government is neither interested 
in nor capable of educating them in this regard, the latter can counter 
the resulting unrest and attempt to maintain itself in power only 
through the politics of expediency. It often even tries to divert the 
attention of the people from the real issues. But such an exercise in 
political hoodwinking is, of course, not always successful. 

The periodic sporadic outbursts of protest and struggle, often tak- 
ing an extremist tum, should be viewed as symptomatic of the subter- 
Tanean contradictions of the above situation. The successive govern- 
ments have facilely treated such protests and struggles as essentially a 
Problem of law and order, and have stubbornly refused to grapple with 
the underlying contradictions. As a consequence we notice a growing 
authoritarianism on the part of the government on the one hand and 
political alienation among the people on the other. This has the danger 
of destroying the democratic edifice itself in the long run.’ 

What is worse and not surprising is that instead of identifying 
themselves with the state and the government, sections of the people 
have come to view the latter as their exploiter and to orient them- 
Selves towards them in a belligerent manner. Such an attitude comes 
to be mutually rationalized considering that the police and the law 
enforcement machinery have been politicized, the frequency of police 
firing and the deployment of the army to tackle civilian disorder has 
increased, and the number. of obnoxious laws curbing dissent and 
democratic rights is increasing (see A. R. Desai 1986). 

The fact that state aggrandizement and alienation of the people 
have resulted in a people-government relationship worse than the one 
Prevalent in the pre-Independence period is tied up with a unique form 
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of political identification which has emerged. It is observed that the 
country is identified with the government, the government with the 
ruling party, and the ruling party with its leader. This trend is charac- 
teristically illustrated by a statement such as ‘Indira is India,’ ex- 
pressed by a Congress party politician a few years ago. With reference 
to the Congress (I) at the Centre this is understandably explained by 
reference to the historic role of the Congress in the freedom move- 
ment and the hold of a particular family which was deeply involved in 
the movement over the party. But one does see such a phenomenon 
even in states run by political parties which have only a recent history. 

Whatever may be the roots of this phenomenon, one consequence 
of it is certain. That is, any criticism, however genuine it may be, of 
the leader of the party or the party itself, comes to be viewed as an 
attack on the government and the country. As a result we have a 
situation where ‘if you are not with me, you must be against me,' and 
patriotism, whatever it may mean, has become the monopoly of the 
ruling party and its leader(s). 

The dynamics of the fore 
genre of leadership, 
by and large totally 


going situation has thrown up a new 
which being socialized in the new wave politics is 
oblivious to any higher political values and com- 
mitments and is content to pursue narrow selfish or sectional interests. 
It is weli known that among our ‘leaders’ today we have tax evaders, 

ij TS, goondas and even proclaimed absconders! Po- 


Party democracy has 
efficiency have come 
The fact that we are 
tragedy too deep for 


That the common man has reconciled himself however reluc- 
tantly to his present predicament about which he feels helpless is easy 
to understand. But what is not so easy to understand and still more 
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difficult to excuse is the apathy of the intellectuals, and the gradual 
disappearance of what Shourie (1988) recently called "the national 
discourse.' There are no doubt a few journalists who have taken up 
cudgels against autocracy, corruption, nepotism, exploitation and vio- 
lation of human rights. But, by and large, our social scientists have cut 
а very sorry figure in this regard. It is of course true that hardly five 
per cent of the population knows English and only a small section of 
even this has the time and the inclination to read about the present 
state of our society and polity, and therefore the over all impact of 
what is written in English is far less than what is expected. Can this be 
an apology for apathy by a section of the population which can under- 
stand and owes a duty to make others understand too? 


Conclusion: Education for Liberation 


The need for a radical socio-economic transformation or a "total 
revolution' has been repeatedly voiced. To speak of such a transfor- 
mation or revolution is not to embark on its course. Ап important 
prerequisite for it is the recognition that it can come about only 
through a process of education whose aim is what Freire (1972b:15) 
calls *conscientization.' Conscientization refers 'to learning to per- 
ceive social, political, and economic contradictions, and to take action 
against the oppressive elements of reality.' This implies that, using 
education as a catalyst of social regeneration, a people can be awak- 
ened to their suppressed and deprived conditions and armed with the 
means of changing these conditions. A small section of the people 
getting higher education and becoming individually mobile does not 
help spread conscientization. Rather it would act as a wet blanket on 
conscientization, keeping social awareness in swaddling-bands. 

The spread of literacy and oracy through lower levels of educa- 
tion can play an important role in bringing about social transforma- 
tion. But it is precisely at this level that the present system of school- 
ing has failed. At the snail's pace at which the rate of literacy is 
growing it would take many many more decades to reach a significant 
level. How long will it take for the oppressed sections in rural areas to 
reach the general level of literacy is anybody's guess. Leave alone the 
physical limits, the present system of education premised upon mobil- 
ity ideology and welfare state philosophy cannot be expected to 
undertake the historic task of social transformation. In fact, it seems to 
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be an effective instrument for the reproduction of the social division 
of labour and the maintenance of the Status quo. 
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PEACE AND CONFLICT VIS-A-VIS 
EDUCATION 


Ironic as it may sound, even a cursory reflection seems to suggest a 
correlation between educational development and the propensity for 
discord. The country which dropped the first ever atom bomb on Hiro- 
shima on 6 August 1945 killing 78,000, badly injuring 70,000 and 
exposing most of the remainder of the population to some long-term 
radiation damage, and destroying two-thirds of that city, is a highly 
educated one. The countries which are spending enormous amounts 
on the development and deployment of increasingly destructive weap- 
ons, and which are extending the area of international rivalry into 
space through ‘star wars’ programme are well known for their educa- 
tional development. 

Such a correlation seems to hold good intra-nationally also. For 
instance, the country which set about to exterminate Jews, the country 
which is characterized by the highest number of race riots, and the 
county which has perhaps the highest rate of crimes against individu- 
als, and the countries which allow if not patronize ‘schools’ for train- 
ing terrorists and the country which is most intolerant of individual 
dissension, are all highly educated. Sociological evidence seems to 
indicate that in our own country more. than the illiterate masses it is 
the educated elite which plays an important role in aggravating the 
communal situation (see Engineer 1984). We hear of violence and 
destruction of public property indulged in more by university and 
college students than by other categories of the population. 

The inference that one is tempted to draw from the foregoing 
observations is that education by itself would not ensure peace. How- 
ever, unfortunate such an inference may seem, it nevertheless raises a 
host of issues, conceptual, empirical and prognostic. In this essay, I 
have attempted to deal with some of these issues. 
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Connotation of Peace and Conflict 


The word peace is generally used with reference to international 
relations or what Wehr and Washburn (1976) euphemistically call the 
‘world order system.’ In fact, the primary dictionary meaning of the 
word peace is ‘freedom form, cessation of, war; ratification or treaty 
of peace between powers previously at war.’ This is obviously a cir- 
cumscribed usage of the term peace. On the other hand, one comes 
across the word peace being used in a much broader sense and even 
loosely, to refer to absence of strife of all Sorts, and even to ‘quiet, 
tranquility; mental calm.’ Such a usage tends to be bereft of any 
analytical meaning. In either Case, it is to be noted that the concept of 
peace is defined in negative terms, 

Between the peace assured by the absence of war between nations 
and the peace obtaining in the absence of haggling between a shop- 
keeper and a customer in a market place, there are a variety of situ- 
ations which could be designated as peace. Sociologically speaking, 
the notion of peace, or more appropriately, its absence manifesting in 


the form of social conflict, becomes Significant when it is shown to be 
linked to certain specific soci 


tions. This necessarily theoreti 
lem of peace or absence of it can be scien 


This line of thought emphasizes the point that as used in both 
academic and popular parlances ‘peace,’ like ‘justi 


a ‘core 


thing which we lack, is easy 1 
that there are such expressions 
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ness as a deterrent.’ Considering all this, it would seem more appro- 
priate to speak of dealing with or resolving real conflicts than beating 
about the ideal peace bush. 

The fact that peace is a desired ideal or a ‘core value’ does not 
mean that it is a virtue by itself. Quite the contrary. When Lord 
Willingdon claimed that he had brought back peace to the Raj after 
quelling the Civil Disobedience Movement during the early thirties, 
Mahatma Gandhi dubbed it as ‘a peace of the graveyard.’ It is signifi- 
cant that one of the meanings of the word peace is ‘silence.’ A situ- 
ation in which people passively acquiesce in the existing ‘order’ may 
be characterized as being one of ‘peace,’ however unjust and exploita- 
tive that order may be. The celebrated Brazilian educationalist, Paulo 
Freire (1972b:12), succinctly and appropriately described the peace 
obtaining in such an order as a manifestation of ‘the culture of si- 
lence.’ The educational system, as he has exposed, is a key instrument 
for the maintenance and fostering of this culture. 

The history of societies round the world is replete with illustra- 
tions of the impenitent use of violence in the ruthless suppression of 
civil liberties in the name of maintaining peace, an euphemism for 
perpetuating the status quo in the interests of the dominant sections. 
Journalists, political analysts and academicians have started using 
such expressions as ‘state terrorism,’ ‘encounter killings,’ and so on. 
Thus, it is imperative to ask the question in whose interest is peace 
sought, by whom and why? 

Conversely, it could be argued that conflict is not something in- 
trinsically and inevitably bad. ‘It is the bad side,’ as Marx (1975:113) 
said, ‘that produces the movement which makes history, by providing 
a struggle.’ This should not be misunderstood as a plea for focussing 
on the functional aspects of social conflict, of the sort made a la 
sociologists of the functionalist ilk. As for instance, Coser (1956:8), 
following Georg Simmel, is concerned with ‘those consequences of 
social conflict which make for an increase rather than a decrease in 
the adaptation or adjustment of particular social relationships or 
groups.’ Such a functionalized view of conflict blurs the distinction 
between structurally rooted conflicts and superficial ones and veils 
‘the actual conflicts of interest within a group, organization, or soci- 
ety’ and ‘the relationships of domination that characterize them’ 
(Zeitlin 1973: 107). 

Thus, when pacifists oppose war per se, they think of war in the 
abstract, without reflecting on the real aims of the nations at war and 
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the classes in whose interest it is fought. It is necessary to distinguish 
between imperialistic wars, which are unequivocally unjust and wars 
of liberation, which are both inevitable and just. Similarly, when other 


pected outcome, 


Conflict: Experience and Explanation 


» conflict ang destruction. 
One theory which has had a very wide currency, 


insufficiently substantiated, is instinctivism, ass 
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great names as Charles Darwin, William James, William McDougall, 
Sigmund Freud, and Konard Lorenz. 

Instinctivism views conflict as a part of the ‘nature’ of man, 
which is characteristically expressed in the Hobbesian notion of Homo 
Ferox, man-the-quarrelsome. But instead of explaining the phenome- 
non in question, instinctivism explains it away and puts it outside the 
purview of sociological explanation. Also, it makes peace chimerical, 
and leaves us without hope. 

However, it is necessary to emphasize that the structurally signifi- 
cant conflicts arise out of conditions contrived by man. And to the 
extent that the structural contradictions can be resolved, there is yet 
hope. One can share Russell’s (1961: 127) optimism that ‘man can 
look forward to a future immeasurably longer than his past, inspired 
by a new breadth of vision, a continuing ‘hope perpetually fed by a 
continuing achievement.’ In the realization of this hope of peace, as 
much as in the analysing of the significant conflicts leading to it, 
education could play an important role. In what follows, I shall deal 
with intra-societal conflict as it is manifest in relation to our educa- 
tional system in general and with reference to our youth in particular. 


Context of Conflict 


Ours is a transitional polity with a chequered past and an uncer- 
tain future, where the subjective consciousness of the objective reali- 
ties of life is pitifully feeble and is obfuscated by a variety of ideolo- 
gies, religious and political. Though freed formally from colonial 
bondage the elite is yet to overcome the colonial hangover. The proc- 
ess of planned social change; which is wedded to liberal ideology, has 
not been able to accomplish a radical break with the past. There are 
far too many programmes which are implemented with for too little 
efficacy. With the result that while some notable achievements have 
taken place, the basic problems are yet far from being solved. 

In a society where political freedom is not premised upon eco- 
nomic freedom, the problem of legitimacy is as complex as it is 
crucial. One aspect of this problem is the tendency among the ruling 
groups to hold on to power at all costs. As a part of their strategy to 
gain political power or hold on to it having gained it once, in addition 
to invoking the grand promises enshrined in the Constitution, all po- 
litical parties, not excluding the ones with left-leanings, have over the 
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years whipped up people’s ambitions. To me, the crux of the matter 
seems to lie here. 

Basically, two types of chasms can be identified with reference to 
ambitions. Firstly, there is a gap between the €ver-soaring ambitions 
of the people and the consistently decreasing prospects of realizing 
them. Secondly, there is the disjunction between the ambitions of the 
people on the one hand and their quality or worthiness and their 
willingness to put in the requisite efforts or make the necessary sacri- 
fices in realizing the ambitions on the other. 

In the normal circumstances, soaring ambitions do not constitute 
a problem. Nay, they May even be an important Catalyst of develop- 
ment (see McClelland 1961). But under conditions of Perpetual scar- 
city of resources and Opportunities the chasms associated with ambi- 
tions can have untoward consequences. 

The constitutional commi 
justice makes the problem wo 


ity to effectively grapple with it wi 
yielding to sectional interests. 

A cue from this has been taken b 
society, and the innumerable committee. 
with the investigation of the problem 
dismayed by the large number of petitio. 
ing backwardness in order to be listed for be 
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From the perspective of the government the policy of protective 
discrimination is an effective instrument of social control of groups 
which could otherwise prove to be potentially disruptive. The ablest 
among the indigent sections are weaned away and absorbed by the 
ruling groups and combined with the individualization of failure an 
illusion for the entire class of the oppressed is created. Their attention 
is diverted from the full extent of the problem and its roots in the 
over-all socio-economic framework. 


Unrest on the Campus 


Nowhere is the conflict associated with our system of education 
more pronounced than on the campus itself. Campus unrest and agita- 
tion which were once exclusively associated with students are now 
normal and regular phenomena with reference to their teachers also. 
Intrusion by the police into a university or college campus has be- 
come a frequent occurrence and is no longer news. Police outposts 
and police stations have in fact become a part of the campus in quite a 
few universities. The situation on our campus is no doubt a reflection 
of what is happening in the society at large and is therefore least un- 
expected. 

Most of the incidents of student unrest and agitations are basi- 
cally misdirected and are destructive, however symptomatic they may 
be. They, by and large, fit into Shils (1968b:74-92) characterization as 
a manifestation of ‘juvenile delinquency.’ The manifestations are se- 
vere and recurrent as some impunity is always assured. But in the 
absence of political patronage and support, they tend to be unstable 
and short-lived. But the more serious development on our campuses is 
the growing goondaism and the political mobilization of what could 
be called the ‘schooled lumpens.’ 

But student unrest is not always necessarily a manifestation of 
juvenile delinquency, and given certain conditions can change into an 
articulated constructive movement (Jayaram 1981b). The student 
movements of 1974 in Gujarat and Bihar, which were ruthlessly 
crushed during the Emergency, are a case in point. But the main 
problem in mobilizing students and providing the necessary direction 
to their movement is the fact that they are a transitory element in the 
system and that orientation to restructuring the society is not a goal 
held out to them by the educational system. 
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Conflict and violence Of various sorts are an inte 


gral part of our 
films. The ‘formula films? have a quota of fight- 


Sequences, with a 
urders and acts of vio- 


j audience keeps a count 
of each one of these elements and evaluates a film On that basis. The 


films are advertized as ‘action packed entertainers,’ “deadly thrillers,’ 
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and so on, and the heroes of such films become real-life heroes. 
According to a recent report on the trends in film and video viewing 
in the West, watching violence, cruelty, torture, and killing is the 
latest craze. 

Not a little of this is due to the commercialization of films in 
particular and other media in general. Incidentally, the film which is 
reported to have grossed the highest ever collection at the Hindi box- 
office happens to be a movie which is known for depicting senseless 
conflict and violence in their crudest forms. It is noteworthy that ad- 
vertisements of such innocuous commodities of everyday consump- 
tion like banians, ghee, and even baby food have to use fighting 
screen heroes. 

It is only to be expected that what is seen on the screen is enacted 
in real life by some. In fact, not a few criminals have claimed inspira- 
tion for the crimes committed by them from similar episodes watched 
by them on the screen. Insensitiveness, or at least indifference, engen- 
dered amongst our youth by habitual viewing of violence on the 
screen is indeed disconcerting. In brief, the mass media have been 
sufficiently responsible for perpetrating and perpetuating senseless 
violence and aimless conflict. 


Education and Social Change 


For too much seems to be expected of education as a peaceful 
solvent of all social ills and a prime mover of social change. But 
‘education seldom rises above the socio-economic and socio-political 
situation in which it is embedded’ (Kamat 1985:v), and it can hardly 
be expected to make amends for social deficiencies. This also means 
that the crisis confronting the educational system cannot be separated 
from the crisis characterizing other facets of life in our society. Edu- 
cational restructuring, thus can come about only as a part of a radical 
transformation of society. 

An important prerequisite for such a transformation of society is 
the recognition that it can come about only through a process of 
education whose aim is what Freire (1972b:15) calls ‘conscientiza- 
tion.’ Conscientization refers 'to learning to perceive social, political, 
and economic contradictions, and to take actions against the oppres- 
sive elements of reality.’ The spread of literacy or oracy through 
lower levels of education can certainly facilitate conscientization. But 
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it is precisely at this level that the present system of schooling has 
failed. 


Lasting peace for all will remain a distant dream as long as the 


and society remains untrans- 
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‘NEW’ EDUCATIONAL POLICY : 
A CRITIQUE 


Challenge of Education: A Policy Perspective, the 119-page document 
prepared by the Union Ministry of Education (since reorganized as the 
Ministry of Human Resources Development) and presented to Parlia- 
ment in August 1985, is a somewhat unorthodox exercise ‘in policy 
formulation. Unlike in the past when a committee or commission was 
appointed to survey the situation and counsel ‘the government, this 
time the government itself has come out with this.document which zis 
intended to act as a catalyst and elicit the views and opinions of all 
those dealing with or interested in the complex task of ‘restructuring 
the system of education’ confronted by a crisis. However, behind this 
new approach is a design to pass on the buck by a government which, 
being weighed down by vested interests and populist policies, is in no 
hurry to take the hard decisions which are long overdue. It has never- 
theless to be conceded that the document is perhaps the most remarka- 
bly candid and forthright one to have come from the government, 
admitting the failures on several fronts and acknowledging the innu- 
merable mistakes. Ё 

The apparent honesty of approach of the document cannot hide 
the fact that it is basically an updated record of the all too familiar 
Statistics on our educational achievements and blunders, and a re- 
Statement of many of the old educational ideas, whose roots can easily 
be traced to the umpteen unimplimented or inadequately or improp- 
erly implemented reports of various committees and commissions. A 
closer scrutiny of the document reveals that some of the problems 
have been toned down and that on others, as for instance on 'capita- 
tion fee,’ there is a studied reluctance on the part of the government to 
commit itself. The statement of ‘goal-orientation’ is grandiose and 
Couched in vague epithets. One hopes that in the dust that is raised by 
the document the directions won't be lost. 
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The fundamental failing of the document is the unbridled faith 
that it reposes in education as the prime mover of socio-economic 
change.. Operating with a now debunked ‘investment in human сар!- 
tal’ thesis, sedulously propagated by Theodore Schultz and his associ- 
ates wedded to growth-brand developmental economics, it views edu- 
cation as "ће most effective means for equalizing opportunities and 
reducing disparities between human beings’ (p.70)! and the only 
means to ‘imbue people with the knowledge, the sense of purpose and 


The available evidence, however, seems to Suggest that education 
seldom rises above the socio-economic and socio-political situation in 
which it is embedded. Those who have drafted the document are 


the preponderant Majority come out of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation, perhaps with a little more of book learning and of course a 
degree, but with very little Capacity for self-study, poor language and 
communication skills, a highly limited world-view and hardly any 
sense of social or national responsibility (pp.8-9), 


The most glaring and unpardonable failure of our educational system 
is evidenced in the pathetic literacy rates. While the Percentage of 
literates has increased from 16.67 in 1951 to 36.23 in 1981, the num- 
ber of illiterates has shot up from approximately 300 million to 437 
million in the same period, and is expected to cross 500 million by 
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A.D. 2000. The situation on the literacy front is more distressing with 
reference to women, scheduled castes and tribes and those in rural 
areas. Of the 125 countries listed by the World Bank, only 26 had 
literacy rates worse than ours. And the Bank estimates that India 
would have the largest concentration (54.8% in 15-19 age-group) of 
illiterate population in the world by the year 2000. This must indeed 
be a most bitter pill for those who are looking forward to enter the 
21st century with trumpets blaring. 

It is in this context that universalization of elementary education, 
which has unfortunately not been the primary concern for the ruling 
class all these years, notwithstanding the specific directive in this 
regard in the Constitution, assumes the greatest significance. No 
doubt, most children now have a primary school within one kilometre 
of their homes. But the facilities available in most of these schools 
and the quality of instruction imparted there are anything but satisfac- 
tory: ‘Forty per cent have no pucca buildings, 39.72 per cent have no 
blackboards, and 59.50 per cent have no drinking water. Thirty-five 
per cent schools have a single teacher to teach three or four different 
classes’ (p. 35). What is more disconcerting, out of 100 children 
enrolled in Class I only 23 reach Class УШ. To put it with brutal 
frankness, the root cause of this distressing situation is poverty, which 
is largely the warp and woof of our socio-economic fabric. 

There are inter-state variations in the achievement of targets for 
universalization of elementary education. This, the document argues, 
is because of the fact that under the present arrangement, the ‘availa- 
bility of educational facilities has been dependent, not upon the com- 
mitment of the nation as a whole, but upon the vicissitudes of the 
resources allocated by states' (p. 65). The remedy for this does not 
certainly lie in levelling down the achievements in other states 
through the centre's intervention. In fact, all the six states (Bihar, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, and Assam) whose 
achievement is poor have been ruled for most of the time by the same 
political party which is ruling at the centre. It should not have been 
difficult for the centre to take these states to task at the political level. 

The document proposes that *with the help of Anganwadis under 
the Integrated Child Development Scheme programme, pre-primary 
education would be provided for three years and thereafter in continu- 
ation and conjunction, at the same location, primary education would 
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be organized’ (p. 92). This is expected to lead to a better participation 
in education at later stages and also to the increased Participation of 
girls in education. This could be given a fair trial, as studies have 
shown positive results. But along with this the document also pro- 
poses the introduction of non-formal education from the Class VII 
Stage to meet the educational needs of the drop-outs. What will be the 
shape and content of this non-formal education is not clear, But going 
by the experience of the way schemes have been implemented so far 


one cannot be optimistic of the effectiveness of non-formal education 
at this level in rural areas. 


More crucial in eradicating illiteracy 
“UNESCO studies have revealed that an adult li 
cent is the critical threshold for universalization 
tion’ (pp. 42-43). The Adult Education Progra 
mented till now with neither seriousness nor s 


for linking it with other programmes of devel 
unutilized. 


is adult education. 
teracy level of 70 per 
of elementary educa- 
mme has been imple- 
incerity. Opportunities 
opment have remained 


illiteracy, let alone Spreading educ 

In spite of the phenomenal 
(from 4,000 schools in 1947 to 52,279 in 1982. 
the students in the age-group corre: i 
School. The 104-243 pattern has n 
States, and in others, where it h 
mere arithmetical exercise. With some notable exception , the facili- 
ties available in most secondary schools are hardly commensurate 
with or conducive to any meaningful teaching. 

Instead of proposing measures for 
education, the document emphasizes 1 
setting Model Schools’ in the central 
up, one in each district, are expected 
struction and a good curriculum can 


stemming the rot in secondary 
he need for Selling up ‘pace- 
Sector. These schools to be set 
"to demonstrate what good in- 
do to raise the competence of 
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boys and girls for entering the world of work or institutions of higher 
education’ (p. 45). The country’s experience with trend-setters has 
‘been that they become the exclusive preserves for grooming the elite 
and the nurseries for status retention. Instead of fostering equality, the 
model school concept will add yet another tier to the already stratified 
schools system and reinforce inequalities and inegalitarian tendencies. 

The document hints at Constitutional changes for establishing a 
uniform ‘core curriculum’ throughout the country. This is intended "to 
strengthen unity within diversity and also to facilitate mobility from 
one part of the country to another’ (p. 4). Whether this idea can ever 
take root in a country ridden with linguistic chauvinism and exclu- 
siveness is a moot question. Furthermore, the concept of core curricu- 
lum is closely related to the more controversial issue of the value 
component in learning. Fears have already been expressed about 
whose values will be included, as education is also an ideological and 
emotional process (see Essay 8). 

Another well-known concept reiterated by the document is that of 
vocationalization of education. It places particular emphasis on voca- 
tionalization as part of the 10+2 stage of secondary education and also 
before this stage and outside the system. In addition to industry, it is 
sought to be aligned with agriculture, the service sector and various 
programmes of rural development providing opportunities for self- 
employment. 

As of now vocationalization has not made much headway. The 
enrolment in vocational courses at the secondary stage is estimated to 
be only about nine per cent of the total. This according to the docu- 
ment is partly due to "ће cultural prejudices towards skill-oriented 
education’ (p. 76). The Standing Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education has identified lack of clear knowledge on the 
subject, inadequate data on employment opportunities and manpower 
needs at the ‘middle’ level, paucity of trained instructors, lack of 
interest on the part of private entrepreneurship in the area and the high 
cost involved as the major hurdles in the vocationalization of educa- 
tion. It is also necessary to note that there are not sufficient employ- 
ment opportunities for vocational certificate and diploma holders and 
the incidence of unemployment among them is already quite high. 
Unless more jobs are created and we know what types of jobs will be 
available, the expansion of vocational education may not only be 
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lead students into a blind alley. 
и S eden lays the utmost emphasis on higher education, asit 
*can provide ideas and men to give shape to the future and also sustain 
all the other levels of education’ (p. 6), and is therefore, the single 
most important indicator of ... country’s future’ (p. 47). While the 


by the economy. 


А key policy measure with reference to bigher education hinted at 
in the document is the delinkin 


are any indication, they are at best a mirror image of university ex- 
aminations. 


As noted earlier, enrolment in institutions of higher education as a 


"BrOup is very low. 
€ 32nd round of the 
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a qualification of “graduation and 
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above.’ Of about seven million added to the labour force annually 
only about half a million are ‘higher educated.’ That is, only one out 
of 14 persons added to the labour force is a graduate. Why accentuate 
the malady by wrongly diagnosing it? 

The. superficial link between education (qualification-earning) 
and jobs, as also the problem of unemployment among the educated 
and degree devaluation are the outcome of the conventional growth- 
oriented socio-economic strategy embarked upon in the country. This 
strategy hinges on the urban-based capital-intensive modern sector 
and engenders consumption culture and raises the cost of living. The 
vision of a golden future held out by this strategy is chimerical con- 
sidering the limitations of resources of various kinds, and is one which 
we will never be able to catch up with. And even if we can mobilize 
the requisite resources, should we continue to tread the same path, 
knowing full well its limitations as experienced by the advanced capi- 
talist societies? 

There are two other policy measures in relation to higher educa- 
tion which are worth noting. The document calls for ‘diversification 
of courses’ ‘with a view to establishing greater relevance to personal 
development, socio-economic problems and the world of work' (p. 
95). It further proposes that ‘а moratorium shouid be placed on further 
expansion of the traditional pattern of colleges and universities’ (p. 
110). 

ian important, the document proposes selective admission to 
higher education based on ‘scholastic interest and aptitude’ (p. 96). 
This is particularly relevant at the post-graduate level, where admis- 
sion should be confined to those ‘who have a good academic record.’ 
To consider higher education as a birth right of every citizen is a 
costly luxury which this poor country can ill afford at present. But 
selectivity raises questions of the basis and method of selection, which 
if not intelligently, sympathetically and effectively handled could 
have disastrous consequences as far as our avowed objective of re- 
Moving prevailing social inequalities is concerned and defeat the pro- 
gramme of protective discrimination. Be that as it may, selectivity 
could neither be practicable nor desirable until and unless alternative 
avenues of employment and training are made available to those who 
are denied higher education. 

Instead of improving the facilities in the existing institutions and 
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toning up their functioning, the document contemplates the moderni- 
zation of the existing ones and the establishment of new 'centres of 
excellence' *to take care of our critical requirements of enlightened, 
sophisticated and creative manpower’ (р. 11). Before we embark on 
such costly misadventures, solely for the purpose of keeping up with 
international Joneses, we should realize who has been benefitting so 
far from such centres of excellence. The growing incidence of the 
brain drain from the country can hardly be exaggerated. According to | 
the American Consul at Madras, in 1984 all the chemical engineering 
graduates from the Indian Institute of Technology, Madras, went to 
the United States of America for employment or study. One of the 
causes of this is that we are not in a Position to utilize the talent 
produced at a huge cost and this makes its relevance itself question- 
able. For instance, ‘45 per cent of Ph.D.s and 69 per cent of Masters 
in engineering are engaged in activities unconnected with research 
and development (p.107). There is an urgent need 10 redefine the role 
of institutions of higher learning, including the existing ‘centres of ex- 
cellence’ which have only excelled in draining the country of its 


native talent, before we embark upon a ‘тоге the merrier' pro- 
gramme. 


Perhaps the most far-re 


and the other is involving, 
communities in the manage 
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line for universalization of elementary education!). Some state gov- 
ernments have expressed reservations regarding the role of voluntary 
agencies. While it is necessary to associate. as many individuals and 
agencies as possible in realizing our educational aims, we should bear 
in mind the imperative need to define clearly the specific role of 
voluntary agencies vis-a-vis education. 

In this context, it is significant to note that private donations and 
endowments for education have declined considerably. They formed 
11.6 per cent of the total expenditure on education in 1950-51 and 
only about 3 per cent in 1980-81. The document suggests ‘encourag- 
ing private entrepreneurs to contribute to educational development, 
particularly in respect of vocational and professional streams, by giv- 
ing suitable rebates in taxes’ (p. 89). 

Though one should not fail to place on record the invaluable 
service rendered by some of the private institutions for the cause of 
education in the country, one cannot at the same time be oblivious to 
the fact that many of these institutions are functioning as "teaching 
shops’ run on purely commercial lines or to serve sectional or com- 
munal interests. More disturbing is the practice of charging sizeable 
amounts as ‘capitation fee,’ especially in professional courses and by 
English medium schools. Strangely enough, while the document men- 
tions this pernicious practice in one para (4.8 on p. 98), it is totally 
non-committal on this important issue. 

Teachers constitute the most important element of the educational 
system, and over 70 per cent of the educational expenditure is in- 
curred by way of salaries paid to them. Expectations about their com- 
mitment and efficiency are therefore high. Unfortunately, however, 
teaching has become ’the last choice in the job market’ and attracts, 
by and Jarge, only the dregs and left-overs. The mental equipment 
with which people enter the teaching profession is sadly deficient and 
the decline in their commitment to the profession is even more deplor- 
abie. 

The document is vague as to what action should be taken to 
rectify this situation. (Nevertheless, some heart-searching and self- 
criticism on the part of teachers would not be asking for too much). 
The document repeatedly emphasizes the need for a code of conduct 
for teachers. The idea that every occupational or professional group 
should have a code of conduct is apposite. But the task of preparing 
such a code for teachers should be entrusted only to them, and in any 
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case, the government is not morally competent to perform this task 
lacking as it does a code of conduct of its own. In a society where no 
facet of life is free from the canker of corrosion of the moral fibre, 
starting with the government and its handmaid the bureaucracy, it is 
unfair to single out teachers for special treatment, 

The most unsatisfactory element of our educational system is 
examination, which has become ’the tail that wags the educational 
dog.’ The criticism that we do not have an educational system but 
only an examination system is serious enough. But worse still is the 
fact that the system has become a fertile ground for nepotism, cheat- 
ing, corruption and violence. The document reiterates the need to 
modify the present system of annual examination and introduce con- 
tinuous assessment. This is nothing new and has failed along with 
other aspects of examination reform for want of sincerity, vigour and 
sustained action in implementation. 

The most glaring omission in the document is perhaps the 1ап- 
guage question. It makes a Passing admission of the central 
government's failure to ‘ensure the faithful implementation of the 
three-language formula,’ but underlines the need ‘to ensure that lan- 


mobility in India of tomorrow’ 
lopment which is happening and 


tion, implementation and evaluation. 
A reference should be made here to the document’s proposal to 
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strengthen the U.G.C 'to save the universities and colleges from insu- 
larity and politicization which inevitably follows from inbreeding and 
parochialism’ (р. 99). Given the stranglehold of the central govern- 
ment on the U.G.C. and under changing centre-state relations, this 
may not be in the interest of state universities, especially in those 
states which are ruled by parties other than the one ruling at the 
centre. The Karnataka State Eduction Minister's accusation that the 
U.G.C. is playing ‘mean politics’ in withholding grants shows that 
this danger is not a mere possibility but is already there. 

Such a fear also acquires emphasis by the tendency of the central 
government for aggrandizement manifest in the document. One may 
view this as the centre's obsession with the ‘Concurrent List’ syn- 
drome. But the danger signals in it are loud enough not to be ignored. 
This has grave implications for both the autonomy and accountability 
of all those engaged in higher education. 

Paucity of resources is a familiar refrain that we have been hear- 
ing for quite some decades now. But considering the way public 
money is being squandered on costly government tamashas, image- 
making schemes, and on populist policies, one wonders whether it is 
the paucity of resources or lack of a sense of priorities which is the 
crux of the problem. A government given to squandering will never 
overcome financial constraints. 

It is true that education still constitutes the second highest sector 
of budgeted expenditure, after defence. However, excepting the Third 
Five-Year Plan, the share of education has been declining from one 
Plan to another: from 7.2 per cent in the First Plan to 2.6 per cent in 
the Sixth. The share of primary education has declined from 43 per 
cent in 1950-51 to 27 per cent in 1976-77. Any government worth its 
salt should set right the skewed priorities. Garnering resources and 
checking leakages apart, the highest priorities must be accorded to 
school and adult education, and the high subsidization of higher edu- 
cation must be slashed. 

As far as education is concerned we are already on the threshold 
of the 21st century. We educate now to reap the benefit 20 years 
hence. Any measure to change the educational system should there- 
fore be in tune with the vision of a society that we would like to 
create. This vision must essentially be a politico-ethical one, and not 
just a demographic or technical one. Among other things this vision 
has to take into account such issues as appropriate technology, devel- 
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opmental priorities and strategies, national income and wage policy, 
and a definition of a minimum standard of life. We now have an 
opportunity to debate on ‘the desirable society’ and work out strate- 
gies for realizing it. If we let this opportunity pass, we may well be 
faced with a similar situation in the year 2001 discussing another 
document prepared by another set of bureaucrats. 
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